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Art. I.—Nunziatura in Irlanda di Monsignor Gio. Batista Ri- 
nuccini, Arcivescovo di Fermo, negli anni 1645 a 1649, publicata 
per la prima volta su’ MSS. originali della Rinucciniana, con do- 
cumenti illustrativi, per cura di G. A14zz1, Bibliotecario della 
Medesima. Firenze, 1844. (Mission of Monsignor Gio. Batista 
Rinuccini, Archbishop of Fermo, as Nuncio to Ireland, from 
1645 to 1649, published for the first time from the original 
Manuscripts in the Rinuccinian Library, with Illustrative Do- 
cuments. By G. Arazzi.) Florence. 1844. 


THE publication before us, though interesting and important in 
a high degree, can scarcely be said to contain any direct and po- 
sitive addition to the amount of our historical knowledge. The 
memoir,” or historical account of his mission, presented by the 
nuncio to the pope after his return to Rome, which occupies a 
small part of the present volume, has, we believe, already been 
published; and several of the letters have been quoted by Carte 
and Birch, and through them, or directly, by many other histo- 
rians. The bulk of M. Aiazzi’s publication consists of the origi- 
nal despatches sent by Rinuccini to Cardinal Panfilio, nephew 
and minister to Innocent X., and to Panfilio’s successor, Cardinal 
Panzirolo; with some less confidential letters to Cardinal Mazarine, 
Queen Henrietta Maria of England, and other persons of rank and 
importance. To these the editor has added the original instructions 
given to the nuncio, the bull from which he derived his authority, 
and some very curious extracts from the occasional directions 
forwarded to him from Rome. His own contributions are con- 
fined to a short preface, and a somewhat meagre and unsatisfactory 
biography of Rinuccini. It does not appear whether all the 


* The longer Latin work commonly quoted as the ‘ Nuncio’s Memoirs’ is, as 
M. Aiazzi informs us, not the composition of Rinuccini himself. It appears to 
have been compiled several years after his death with the assistance of the docu- 
ments which he had left. M. Aiazzi says that the handwriting is not that of 
an Italian, and he is inclined to attribute the work to some learned Irishman—a 
supposition calculated in some degree to diminish its value. 
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extant despatches have been published. The nuncio refers to many 
additional ietters and documents not included in this collection; 
but it is probable that several of his despatches were intercepted 
by the parliamentary cruisers, or otherwise lost. Those which 
remain form a narrative of his mission, which is nearly continuous, 
and evidently more authentic than the memoir, naturally coloured 
as it was by a wish to justify himself, and by the influence of 
events, which, when the letters were written, could not have been 
foreseen. In Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Rebellion of 1641,’ in 
the ‘ History of the War,’ by Richard Bellings, secretary to the 
Confederated Catholics, and in ‘ Rinuccini’s Despatches,’ the cases 
of allthe principal parties to the complicated negotiations and 
conflicts of the time, who shared in hostility to the English Par- 
liament, will be found to be fully stated. 

The unmixed eulogy with which the editor speaks of the con- 
duct and character of Rinuccini, is principally remarkable as a 
proof of the little change which two centuries have produced in 
the spirit of Italian Catholicism. To the north of the Alps these 
letters will produce little change in the opinion which has long 
been entertained, that the uncompromising bigotry and encroach- 
ing spirit of the nuncio was one of the principal causes of the 
overthrow of Ireland and of Catholicism by Cromwell. In blaming 
the Irish for their final disobedience to his counsels, M. Aiazzi 
has contrived to add a new charge to the many which may be 
brought against that unhappy nation. It is not often that they 
have been accused by a foreigner of deficiency in hatred to Eng- 
land, or lukewarmness in their abhorrence of heretics. Yet, while 
the reprobation of Rinuccini’s policy by Irish and English histo- 
rians is well founded as far as the interests of Ireland were concerned, 
it is from a very different point of view that his personal and poli- 
tical merits must be considered. He was not an Irish statesman, 
but a servant of the pope; and his mission was not intended to 
promote the general interests of the country, but to establish the 
supremacy of Catholicism, and of its representative the Apostolic 
See. To the Irish it might seem expedient to return to the ~ 
tection of a tolerant Crown, under a composition with those Pro- 
testants who shared their hostility to the growing power of the 
Puritans; but Rome knew no degrees.in heresy. Between the 
public exercise of the Catholic worship with the exclusion of all 
opposition, and the utter ruin of the church and nation, the 
nuncio allowed no alternative. In his individual character, as 
well as in the measures which he adopted, it seems to us that he 
affords a remarkable illustration of the strength and weakness of 
ecclesiastical diplomacy. Like private individuals who enter into 
general politics with objects exclusively religious, theagents of Rome 
have always had the advantage of definite objects to pursue, of 
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disengagement from the conflicting motives of secular statesmen, 
and, above all, of an external and arbi tule substituted for the 
law of conscience. Ona large or small scale religious politicians are 
generally more unscrupulous, and, beyond the limits of their chosen 
principle, more unprincipled than other men. In his obedience 
to the instructions of Rome, in his determination to advance the 
cause of Catholicism, Rinuccini never wavers; but neither does 
he hesitate to make false assertions to suspected allies, nor shrink 
from conniving at the cruelty and rapine of the army which sup- 
port his cause. In the decline of his influence he shows the con- 
tingent weakness of those who stand, as ecclesiastics often do, 
apart from general human interests, while they actively engage in 
particular enterprises. They almost always prefer immediate suc- 
cess to ultimate security, they misunderstand the secular instru- 
ments with which they work, and sooner or later they undergo 
the suspicion which justly attaches to them in their isolated posi- 
tion, of joining in the game of human life with the intention of 
playing unfairly. The nuncio’s piety, according to the Roman 
type, appears to have been genuine, and his energy and the ra- 

idity with which he acquired a knowledge of the affairs of 
Treland were very remarkable. He spoke Latin, which was his 
medium of communication with the Irish, with fluency and elo- 
quence. ‘The short Italian memoir of his mission is written with 
peculiar force and spirit, but the style is so much more animated 
than that of his letters, that it may be doubtful whether it was of 
his own composition. His adversary, Bellings, says, that the 
open and familiar Irish took great offence at his reserved and 
ceremonious manners. It is certain, however, that the common 
people retained their devotion to him to the last, and it is probable 
that the assumption of dignity natural to a high-born minister of 
Rome, was well calculated to win their reverence. 

Urban VIII. had employed the Abate Pier Francesco Scarampi 
as his agent in Ireland for about two years before his death in 
1644. His successor, Innocent X., on receiving an application 
for aid from the council of the Confederated Catholics, determined, 
against the wish of their more moderate leaders, to send them a 
minister with the high rank of nuncio. He first selected Luigi 
Omodei, afterwards a cardinal; but in consequence of the remon- 
strances of Mazarine against the appointment of a prelate who, 
as a Milanese, was a subject of Spain, he substituted Giovanni 
Batista Rinuccini, the son of a Florentine patrician, and a 
favourite of the grand ducal house of Medici. The nuncio had 
been educated at Rome and at different Italian universities as 
a canon lawyer, and at the time of his appomtment he had for 
twenty years held the Archbishopric of Fermo, from attachment 
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to which, he had in 1631 refused the metropolitan see of Flo- 
rence. He received his instructions early in the year 1645, and 

assing through Florence, Genoa, and Marseilles, he arrived in 
Paris about the middle of May. 

It would not have been consistent with the policy of the court 
of Rome to engage in Irish affairs with any more limited object 
than that of establishing the undisputed supremacy of Catho- 
licism. The event proved that the purpose was unattainable, but 
it was not strange that it should be entertained by a power which 
had so often achieved greater victories, under circumstances appa- 
rently more unpromising. From the time when the popes, re- 
nouncing the policy of founding principalities for their families, 
had resumed their proper position at the head of Catholic Chris- 
tendom, the counsels and the wealth of the Holy See had pre- 
vailed over Protestantism through the greater part of Europe. In 
less than a century the widely-scattered sparks of the Reformation 
had been trodden out in Spain and Italy, the French throne had 
been shaken by the Catholic League, and the Huguenots reduced 
to be content with a precarious toleration. From the south and 
from the east of Germany, Protestantism had been pushed steadily 
back, till Austria, Bohemia and Bavaria were free from its con- 
tagion, and it seemed probable that, but for the connivance of 
Urban VIII. at Richelieu’s resistance to the ambition of the 
House of Austria, the opponents of Rome might have been 
driven beyond the Baltic and the British Channel, or forced, like 
their brethren in France, to exist as a dependent though hostile 
republic, in the heart of a powerful Catholic monarchy. Inno- 
cent X. was, according to the frequent custom at Rome, dis- 
inclined to the policy of his immediate predecessor, and suspected 
by the French court of an undue bias to the Spanish interest. He 
sana however, entire impartiality, and while the continent of 

urope, where the war was drawing to its close, no longer offered 


opportunities for spreading the orthodox faith by arms and policy, 
Ireland seemed an open field. ‘The two great ee were them- 


selves engaged by promises to support the Catholic cause, and to 
the crown of England the pope owed no friendship, and did not 
now profess hostility. The Irish were poor and religious: the 
pope, though not the richest prince in Europe, had the greatest 
command of ready money, and of spiritual treasures he possessed 
an inexhaustible supply. It seemed probable that the confe- 
derates, divided as they were in wishes, in interests, and in 
blood, would find unity and power in obedience to the head of 
that religion which was their only common bond. ‘The real 
motives and the actual strength of the component factions of the 
great Catholic body could not be fully known by a foreign court, 
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and even now the true state of Ireland at the time is involved in 
much obscurity and confusion. 

It is eukatila that the government of Ireland has never been 
conducted in a manner so favourable to the interests of the majo- 
rity of the inhabitants, as under the vigorous despotism of Straf- 
ford; but his arbitrary and illegal interference with titles to land, 
and his successful attempts to curb the power of the principal 
families, had caused deep dissatisfaction among the old English 
inhabitants, who formed the chief support of the English domi- 
nion. The just discontent of the nobility and gentry was only 
increased by the policy, in many respects opposite to Strafford’s, 
of his Puritan successors, the lords-justices Parsons and Borlase. 
The Catholics, who formed the vast majority of the aristocracy, 
as well as of the people, were threatened with the immediate en- 
forcement of the dormant penal laws; and when the old Irish of 
Ulster, whose chieftains had been dispossessed of their lands by 
James L., took the occasion of the universal ferment to rise in 
that insurrection, of which the provocations have been so falsely 
extenuated, and the atrocities so much aggravated by puritan 
historians, the only object of the lords-justices was to multiply 
forfeitures by adding to the number of compulsory rebels. ‘The 
English of the ‘Pale, suspected, insulted and threatened, were 
compelled to arm themselves against the government, which, as 
they justly asserted, was itself disposed to hostility against the 
king. At first they acted independently, but they were soon 
compelled to ally themselves with their old enemies the Irish, and 
to form in conjunction with them a provisional government for 
the confederacy. In May, 1642, their general assembly, con- 
sisting of all the peers and Catholic bishops of their party, toge- 
ther with trustees from the counties and boroughs, elected as 
members of parliament, but disclaiming the title as an encroach- 
ment on the royal prerogative, met at Kilkenny, and appointed 
a supreme council to act as the executive government. Measures 
were taken for raising a revenue, commanders-in-chief appointed 
for the four provinces, and agents sent to request assistance from 
the Catholic courts of Europe. They professed undeviatin 
loyalty to the king, and when the civil war in England ha 
broken out, Charles early saw the importance of securing their 
alliance and aid. In 1643 he recalled the obnoxious justices, and 
soon afterwards appointed the Marquis of Ormond, the most 
powerful and popular nobleman in Ireland, to govern what re- 
mained of the kingdom as lord-lieutenant, with a commission to 
treat with the confederated Catholics. 

The position of the marquis was singular. His predecessors 
had not avowedly thrown off their allegiance to the king, and 
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although as lieutenant-general under their administration he had 
preserved the loyalty of the greater part of the army, he was not 
as yet engaged in professed hostility to the parliament. The 
assembly of the Catholics swarmed with his fmends and depen- 
dents, and the majority were eager to submit to his government. 
The Scotch settlers in the north, with an army from Scotland 
under Monroe, occupied the greater part of Ulster, and were 
known to adhere to the parliament. Lord Inchiquin commanded 
under the lord-lieutenant in Munster, where he held the principal 
towns. In the western part of Leinster, in a great part of 
Munster, and in nearly the whole of Connaught, except the 
towns of Loughrea and Portumna, the supreme council was sove- 
reign; but the Earl of Clanricarde, the first Catholic nobleman in 
the kingdom, still held those towns for the king and his lieu- 
tenant, in defiance of the threats and censures of the clergy, and 
although the rank of commander-in-chief of the Catholic army 
of Connaught was at all times ready for his acceptance. His vast 
feudal power and personal weight had great influence in deter- 
mining the council to agree with the lord-lieutenant on a ces- 
sation of arms preliminary to a peace which took place in 1643, 
and was at first rejected only by the Scotch of Ulster. On the 
failure, however, of an cmtiidin of the confederate army to the 
north, coinciding in time with the advance of Leven’s Scottish 
army into England, several of the English garrisons declined the 
cessation, and soon afterwards, in consequence of a slight impru- 
dently offered him by the king, Inchiquin drove the Catholics 
out of the towns which he occupied, and declared against the 
royal cause, or, in the language of the time, in favour of the king 
and parliament. In the meantime the assembly advanced a con- 
siderable sum to Ormond, and enabled him to send 4000 men to 
the assistance of the king in England. The negotiations for a 
final peace, however, proceeded slowly. The Catholics demanded 
the abolition of the penal laws, and further securities for their 
religion, which Ormond did not think himself at liberty to con- 
cede; less, perhaps, from a doubt of the sufficiency of his power, 
than from a belief that when the civil war in England was at an 
end, the king would be unwilling or unable to abide by the 
agreements that might be made. Scarampi, by direction of the 
pope, opposed all concessions of religious claims, but all parties 
were unwilling to recommence the war: the cessation was re- 
newed from time to time, and the general state of affairs was little 
altered from 1643 till the appointment of Rinuccini. 

The nuncio was forbidden by his instructions to linger in France, 
or to engage in any negotiations there, except with the Queen of 
England. Yet he spent four busy months in Paris, and with Hen- 
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rietta Maria he never had an interview. By the end of August 
the patience of the Roman court appeared to be worn out; he 
was ordered to hasten instantly to Treland, and sharply and re- 
peatedly censured for his delay. Many writers have accused him 
of insolence in refusing to visit the queen, and Bellings asserts 
that, in violation of his duty, he was intriguing for the office of 
nuncio to the court of France. The despatches show that Ma- 
zarine expressed a similar suspicion, which, as Panfilio somewhat 
strangely reminds Rinuccini, he must know better than any one 
to be unfounded. In excusing himself, the nuncio dwells on the dis- 
appointments and delay which he experienced in obtaining a vessel 
for his passage, on the difficulty of obtaining audiences of Ma- 
zarine, and on other impediments, which, however real, would 
certainly not have detained him, if he had been earnest in the 
wish to prosecute his journey. We are, however, inclined to 
acquit him of neglect or disobedience. In his apologetic memoir, 
it 1s remarkable that he passes slightly over his residence in 
Paris as requiring no justification ; and from his letters it is evi- 
dent that he was directed to engage in more than one nego- 
tiation with the French court. His conduct may be justified on 
the very probable supposition, that he had secret directions in 
addition to the ostensible instructions now before us, which it 
might be necessary to communicate to a suspected colleague at 
Paris. The pope was, as we have stated, on unfriendly terms 
with Mazarine, who had recently succeeded to the power, 
and also to the policy, of Richelieu. He was also engaged in 
disputes with the family of his predecessor, the Barberim, and 
distrusted their adherent the Cardinal de’ Bagni, who had been 
appointed by Urban nuncio to the court of France. Rinuccini 
was ordered to persuade Mazarine to send a minister to Rome, 
and it is probable that he may have been allowed to feel the 
ground towards the recall of Bagni, who was not only a Bar- 
berinian, or, as Bellings writes, a Barbarian, but devoted to Ma- 
zarine and France, as he afterwards proved by the important 
services he rendered them in the arrangement of the peace of 
Westphalia. When the French nuncio complained that Ri- 
nuccini had brought no letters for him from Rome, and when the 
cardinal of France intimated that no new appointment of a 
nuncio would be recognised, the papal secretary explained and 
apologised, and Rinuccini, like loyal diplomatists in general, was 
left to bear the censure, which could not decorously be applied to 
his court. 

With respect to the Queen of England his justification is more 
complete. hen he left Rome, Charles was at the head of an 
army and master of a third of the kingdom : in June the battle of 
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Naseby put an end to his prospects of victory. Henceforth it was 
hoped that instead of admitting the Cathchies as allies, he might 
rely upon them as on his sole dependence. In his letters, also, to 
the queen, which the parliament seized and published, there were 
passages which showed a disposition to deceive the Irish. Rinuc- 
cini offered to visit the queen publicly as nuncio, knowing that she 
could not so receive him without a violation of English law, and 
an acknowledgment of the insurgent government to which he was 
accredited. He was expressly ordered by Panfilio to object to a 
private interview, on the ground that he could not uncover his 
head to a queen, while it seems to have been known that the queen 
could not receive him without that mark of respect. Their indi- 
rect negotiations could not lead to any result. The queen wanted aid 
for her husband, and wished to take refuge herself in Ireland. 
The nuncio would grant no assistance, except on terms offensive 
to the king’s adherents in England, and he densi the determina- 
tion of his court to avoid the embarrassment of the queen’s pre- 
sence on the scene of his mission. They took leave of each other 
by message with mutual politeness, and with permanent feelings 
of mutual hostility. 

It was not till the middle of October, 1645, that Rinuccini at 
last set sail from Rochelle on board the S. Pietro, a frigate which 
he had bought at Nantes. He was accompanied by the Secretar 
Bellings, who, as the nuncio says, had been so much alarmed at his 
appointment that he could not speak for two days; he also brought 
with him, or sent a few days alien him, arms and ammunition for 
2000 or 3000 men, and from 15,0007. to 20,000/. in money. His 
account of the voyage is highly edifying and entertaining. They 
had been three days at sea, when they saw a vessel in chase of 
them, which proved to be that of Plunket, an active partisan of 
the parliament. The pressure of the danger, he says, caused an 
incredible change in our vessel. The Irish, and especially Signor 
Bellings, took to their arms, and resolved to fight to the last— 
employing themselves meanwhile in clearing the decks, get- 
ting the guns loose, and putting the non-combatants out of the 
way in acorner. The archbishop himself was in bed hopelessly 
sick—the Italians of his suite engaged themselves (‘con molta 
mia edificazione’) in prayer. After chasing them for 100 miles, 
Plunket gave up the pursuit—the proximate reason being a fire 
which broke out in his cook-room, the final cause a gilt image of 
St. Peter, which combined on board the ship which bore his name 
the functions of figure-head and tutelary deity. It had, indeed, 
already occurred to the considerate Italians that the circumstance 
of meeting with the S. Pietro in the Loire, ‘ was an augury that 
the Head of the church, on whom all missions depend, and who 
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inspired our lord his holiness to set on foot and arrange this of 
mine, had also willed to conduct it to an end, and to show, when 
occasion offered, how weak are the forces of Hell in comparison 
with the authority of the Keys.’ It is painful to think that subse- 
quently S. Pietro or his image, brought the nuncio into serious 
difficulties; for the ship having been employed by himself or his 
agents in a privatecring or piratical speculation, and having brought 
a Spanish prize into Rochelle, the agent of Spain in Ireland seized 
upon the goods and money of the mission as a compensation, and it 
was only with great difficulty that Rinuccini secured the ship itself 
for his return to France. On the 21st of October, he landed on the 
coast of Kerry at the mouth of the river Kenmare, in the midst of 
marvellous coincidences and pious associations. On that very day, 
the church of Fermo was wont to celebrate the feast of St. Mabilia, 
whose scull was one of its treasures—the saint was one of the 
11,000 virgins,* and ‘ we believe,’ (‘ per alcune non leggiere con- 
getture’) that she was an Irishwoman. Still more fortunately on 
the 22nd the same church celebrates the martyrdom of St. Phi- 
lip, Bishop of Fermo, ‘ and, therefore, I am bound to believe that 
my great predecessor has thought fit to conduct me himself to the 
post appointed me by the vicar of God.’ The Inish regretted the 
meonvenience of: landing on a desert shore, instead of at Water- 
ford; but the worthy prelate was pleased with the opportunity of 
first declaring his apostolic mission to shepherds, and of taking up 
his residence in a stable. A few days afterwards he arrived at 
Kilkenny, where he was received with every mark of respect by 
the supreme council, and the whole of the Catholic body. 

The peace with Ormond was still unconcluded, but within a few 
months the state of the negotiations had been greatly affected by the 
arrival in Ireland of the Earl of Glamorgan, son of the Marquis of 
Worcester, and afterwards first Duke of Beaufort. The extraordi- 
nary powers in virtue of which he tendered to the Catholics conces- 
sions hitherto unprecedented, have been recorded and discussed by 
every writer on the history of the time. It is enough to say that 
he produced letters with the king’s sign manual and under his 
private signet, by which Charles promised, on the word of a king 
and a Christian, to make good, to all intents and purposes, what- 
ever he should perform; ‘ and although you exceed what law can 
warrant, or any —_ of ours extend to, as not knowing what 
you have need of, yet it being for our service, we oblige ourself, 
not only to give you our pardon, but to maintain the same with 
all our might and power.’ From subsequent events there can be 
no doubt that the king had privately agreed with Glamorgan, 
that he should be at liberty to disavow him, if necessary, and 


* We presume, from the privilege of having a day to herself in the calendar, 
that St. Mabilia held high rank in this celebrated female army. 
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that the use of the private seal, and the irregularity of the entire 
transaction, were intended to leave a loophole to escape from any 
concessions inconvenient to fulfil which the agent might find it ex- 

dient tomake. By virtue of his commission Glamorgan, who was 

imself a zealous Catholic, undertook to secure to the Catholics the 
abolition of the penal laws and the possession of all churches not 
actually occupied by Protestants. The confederates were to send 
10,000 men under his command to the assistance of Charles in Eng- 
land, and Glamorgan was to bind himself by oath not to act with his 
army, till the king had actually secured the performance of thetreaty. 
The engagements on both sides were to be secret, even from Ormond 
himself; and although no man could fail to see the insecurity of 
an arrangement, m which the agent and servant of one party was 
the only guarantee for the performance of the stipulations required 
by the other, the eagerness for peace, and the difficulty of con- 
leling it, were so great, that the agreement had been made two 
months before Rinuccini’s arrival, and a vote passed by the assem- 
bly, for levying the 10,000 men. To add to the complication and 
difficulty of the transaction, when the Archbishop of Tuam was 
killed at the siege of Sligo in the month of October, the Scotch 
found on his person an account of all that had passed, and shortly 
afterwards transmitted it to the English parliament. 

The Catholics were now in the anomalous condition of an al- 
liance with the king through his private agent, and of suspended 
hostility with him in the person of his lord-lieutenant. It seems 
impossible that the promoters of Glamorgan’s treaty can have in- 
tended it to take effect before the conclusion of peace with 
Ormond; but the advocates of peace could now point to the 
secret conditions in favour of religion asa security for the claims 
which the viceroy refused to concede. Their opponents, who had 
with difficulty opposed a treaty which made no mention of re- 
ligion, were in some measure disarmed, though not satisfied, by 
the apparent acceptance of their demands by the king: but the 
division of opinions lay deeper than the immediate occasion, and 
the minority had forces in reserve far more than proportionate to 
their strength in the assembly and the council. 

The nuncio threw an additional weight into their scale. He 
had been made personally responsible for his opposition to the 
— but his instructions from Rome were clear and decided. 

e was ordered to obstruct a peace with Ormond, except on con- 
dition that the church should be secured in all its splendour, and 
that all future viceroys should be Catholic; and the want of sufficient 
security was represented to him as a sufficient reason for discounten- 
ancing Glamorgan’s negotiation. In his original instructions he had 
been told always to associate the interests of religion with the main- 
tenance of the king; but the royal cause was less than a secondary 
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consideration in the plans of the Vatican. His high dignity, and 
the supplies which he brought, had sufficient influence with the 
council to induce them to delay the conclusion of the treaty. In the 
meantime he employed himself in calculating his strength, and mak- 
ing himself acquainted with the condition of the different parties. 

The assembly being formed on the model of a parliament, re- 
presented the rank and property of the kingdom, which were for 
the most part in the possession of the old English inhabitants. 
United as they were for the present with the old Irish, and con- 
nected with them by religion and by language, their wishes and 
objects were nevertheless wholly different. They had risen against 
intolerable oppression, and they had no choice but to fight to the last 
against the popular party in England, which includedall the Catholic 
inhabitants of Ireland in hatred so indiscriminate, that it had lately 
caused an act to be passed forbidding quarter to be given to any 
Irish papist. But their loyalty to the king had never been shaken, 
and as far as the laity were concerned, it is probable that no class 
in the three kingdoms was so free from bigotry and religious 
animosity. When the restoration of the ancient church was in 
agitation, the tolerant and moderate spirit of the old English 
gentry was strongly supported by their unwillingness to restore 
the impropriations of church — which their ancestors had not 
scrupled to receive from sacrilegious kings. It was in vain that the 
nuncio promised them fair compositions and easy confirmation of 
their titles—knowing that the nghts of the church were immortal, 
while her agreements and promises were subject to contingencies, 
they were contented to abide by their wrongful possession, and by 
the security of English law. 

The indigenous tei had refused or had been unable to obtain 
any benefit from the secularised church property, their devotion 
to Catholicism was amore active principle, and they too had 
titles to enforce. Six entire counties had been confiscated by 
James I., on the plea of Tyrone’s imputed rebellion, and victory 
alone could restore them to the owners, as neither king nor par- 
liament would ever consent to dispossess the intruding colonists. 
Neither did they owe or feel attachment to the English crown. 
For four hundred years from the conquest they had borne to the 
English the relation which the Red Indians of the present day 
bear to the Anglo-Americans; and since they had ceased to be 
outlaws they had supported a long civil war, and suffered the 
— of a rebellion which possibly never eens They 

ad commenced the present war alone;* they formed the greater 


* ‘Of the whole hundred that were designed for seizing the castle of Dublin, 
there was not so much as one person of British blood, extraction, or name amongst 
them.’—Earl of Castlehaven’s Memoirs. 
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part of the population and of the soldiery; and they saw with 
anger that their confederates directed their policy without sharing 
in their feelings or objects. Their interest and their habitual 
feelings of reverence alike led them to seek support against the 
government, and guidance for themselves, in the powerful body of 
the clergy. 

The priesthood have sometimes been indiscriminately classed 
with the old Irish, as the determined opposers of peace: but 
Rinuccini’s letters show sufficiently the difficulty which he found 
in uniting them in opposition to Ormond. His instructions and 
his disposition tended to changes within the church, as well as to 
external action for the restoration of its power. He had to 
establish the canonical jurisdiction of Rome; to procure the re- 
ception of the decrees of the Council of Trent; to reform and re- 
gulate the monastic orders; and, above all, to restore the splendour 
and publicity of the ecclesiastical ceremonies. In every point he 
came in collision with interests and habits, which confirmed a 
widely spread feeling of opposition to his more important political 
measures. The older bishops, he complains, ‘ accustomed to per- 
form their few functions in secret and without inconvenience or 
interference, make small account of the splendour and magnificence 
of religion, foreseeing that it may involve them in great expenses, 
and always doubting whether they will be able to maintain it, 
either through new arrangements of the kingdom, or through the 
necessary diversion of their revenues to the necessities of war. 
Consequently they display almost a repugnance to submit them- 
selves to the proper dresses and ceremonies, being almost all in the 
habit of celebrating the offices as ordinary priests, and of perform- 
ing, for example, the sacrament of confirmation not only without 
mitre and vestments, but almost in a secular dress; and, therefore, 
they also would not be unwilling to satisfy themselves with the 
concession by the king and the marquis of the free exercise of their 
functions even in secret, so asto save as they believe the substance of 
the faith, and not to involve themselves in any difficulty.’ The 
regular clergy were still less to be depended upon. As mis- 
sionaries they were in possession of various ecclesiastical privileges, 
which were in danger from the immediate interference of Rome; 
and as through the operation of the penal laws they had been 
prevented for the most part from residing in their convents, and 
from observing the monastic dress and rules, many of them had 
lived as chaplains in the houses of the nobility and gentry, and 
had adopted the habits and opinions of men of the world: a large 
proportion retained the hereditary loyalty of the old English 
families to which they belonged, and the Jesuits, who were most 
strongly opposed to the nuncio, may perhaps have been influenced 
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by the preference of French to Spanish interests, which so long 
documenta their order. The regulars were still more unwillin, 
than the older bishops to restore the splendour of the Catholic 
ceremonies; and it was long before the nuncio could introduce 
the custom of bringing the consecrated elements in procession 
from the churches to the beds of the sick; for even the com- 
mon people preferred the ease and privacy of the spiritual con- 
solations to which they were accustomed. The nation, he com- 
plains, is the idlest and most careless in Europe, partly from the 
coldness of the climate, and partly from its long subjection to 
England: ‘ whence it comes that being accustomed to content 
themselves with a mass celebrated in their cabins, and to live on 
what the soil produces without labour or exertion, they have im- 
bibed a coldness of spirit, and accommodated themselves con- 
tentedly to the conditions of the time.’ Nevertheless the great 
majority of the clergy were on the side of religion and war, and 
for the present the delegated majesty of Rome overawed the dis- 
satisfied portion of their body. 

One further source of dissension remained in the reciprocal jea- 
lousy of the four provinces, and the determination of each to serve 
only under its own independent commander. In Connaught 
Thomas Bourke had been appointed to act as lieutenant-general, 
in the hope that the head of his name, Clanricarde, would soon 
consent to assume the command. ‘The earl had recently combined 
his forces with an expedition sent by Ormond to drive the Scotch 
out of the west, and although he still held himself apart from the 
confederates, he was virtually the head of the Catholic army of the 
province. In Munster the Earl of Castlehaven commanded for 
the council, but cultivated the most friendly relations with Or- 
mond, whose brother, Richard Butler, a Catholic, and a member 
of the assembly, had married his sister. An experienced officer 
and a gallant soldier, he had done good service to the cause of the 
confederates, though the siege of Youghal* had lately miscarried 
from the jealousy which had arisen between himself and the 
general of Leinster, Thomas Preston, brother to Lord Gorman- 
ston, the most powerful of the nobility of the Pale. After thirty 


* The Archbishop of Fermo may be pardoned for writing the name of this 
town Jochel, but in general he displays a true Roman contempt for tramontane 
orthography, which sometimes makes it difficult to understand him. Minteros, 
for instance, is his equivalent for Montrose, and Plemusk is substituted for Ply- 
mouth. The familiar patronymic of Jones appears in the disguise of Gioun, a 
name which suggests thoughts rather of a courtier of Haroun Al Raschid, than of 
an officer of Cromwell. The apology of his editor, who very properly abstains 
from correcting. his errors, is amusingly untranslateable. ‘Sapendo bene gli es- 
perti, che nelle vecchie scritture anche di dottissimi uomini, ¢ raro che non ti oc- 
corrano storpiature nei nomi forestieri, dei quali anzi si compiacevano talvolta ad- 
doleir ' asprezza italianizzandoli,’ 
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years’ service under the Spanish government, Preston had been 
invited to Ireland early in the war to assume the command, to 
which his experience and connexions so strongly recommended 
him. The result was not fortunate. In 1642 he had been de- 
feated under circumstances little creditable to his skill by Ormond 
at Kilrush, and the loss of the battle of Trim at a later period 
than that of which we are speaking inflicted a heavy blow on the 
Catholic cause. He seems to have had an indecisive character, 
and he was alternately swayed by his inclination to Ormond, com- 
bined with the loyalty natural to an old family of the Pale, and 
by the reverence for the clergy and for Rome, which he had per- 
haps learned in the service of Spain. The motive which could 
most safely be calculated upon as influencing his actions was jea- 
lousy against his abler rival, the general of the Irish of Ulster. 
The celebrated Owen O’Nial had, like Preston, learned the art 
of war in the service of Spain and Austria. On his arrival from 
Flanders, in 1642, he had easily superseded his kinsman, Sir 
Phelim O’Nial, in the command of the Irish of the north, and he 
was never afterwards shaken in his power. It was to him that 
the discontinuance of the more barbarous cruelties of the earlier 
insurrection was chiefly owing; but the nature of his forces made 
him a formidable and unwelcome guest, when he lay near Kil- 
kenny to intimidate the opponents of the nuncio in the council, 
or when he sought to extend his quarters in Leinster, where he 
had influence through a marriage connexion with the family of 
Fitzgerald. His wild army of creaghts and wood-kerns had the 
strength and weakness of half-disciplined savages. They would 
serve without pay, and live on the most meagre food; but when 
opportunity offered they compensated themselves with plunder, 
and dispersed, like the Scotch Highlanders, after a victory to en- 
joy the spoils in their homes. Their commander, the most skilful 
officer then engaged in Ireland, had at the same time the art of 
securing the affection of his rude followers. He preferred attain- 
ing his object by manceuvres to fighting, and he is called by Ri- 
nuccini the Fabius of Ireland: perhaps a modern writer might 
add that he possessed something of Souvaroff’s genius for com- 
mand. The general of Ulster was the right arm of the party of 
the clergy, but his own first object was the restitution of the for- 
feited lands in the north. Though not the lineal heir of Tyrone, 
his followers looked upon him as the true representative of the 
chief family of the O’Nials; nor was their enthusiasm ever raised 
to a higher pitch than when the sword of the banished Earl of 
Tyrone was sent to him from Rome with the blessing of the pope. 
The nuncio had no hesitation as to the object which he was to 
pursue; he determined to prevent the peace or to break it by 
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every method of power or influence which he could derive from 
his temporal or spiritual resources. He saw, as he afterwards de- 
clared, that in the solemnity of his first entrance into Kilkenny, 
the applause of the old Irish was given to the minister of God, of 
the old English to the treasurer of a prince. He wished to give 
the whole of the supplies which he brought with him to the army 
of O’Nial, and when he was compelled by the general feeling of 
the council to allot a share to Preston, he was urgent that the com- 
manders should unite their forces and proceed at once to the siege 
of Dublin. He argued that it would be easy, when the Pro- 
testants* were disposed of, to drive the Puritans out of Ireland 
with their concentrated forces, and that then, under a Catholic 
viceroy, the Irish might send supplies which would turn the scale 
of war in England and Scotland in favour of the king. With 
Glamorgan, who presented him with autograph letters from the 
king to himself and to the pope, which evidently were intended 
to lead to a hope of the royal conversion, the nuncio, justly ap- 
preciating their sincerity, used such arguments of spiritual per- 
suasion, and offered such hopes of advantageof the cause of the king, 
that that feeble diplomatist was from this time but half in earnest 
in the advancement of the secret treaty. One of the main argu- 
ments used against the peace with Ormond, was a negotiation which 
Sir Kenelm Digby was carrying on at Rome on behalf of the Queen 
of England. The nuncio urged upon the council the necessity of 
waiting for the terms to which the pope himself should have con- 
sented, and the impropriety of concluding a treaty which might be 
found incompatible with the decision of the head of the church. The 
majority of the confederates however were well aware of the 
futility of negotiations conducted by a secret agent of a queen- 
consort, herself unauthorised to treat, and some of them even sus- 
pected that the very existence of the negotiation was a fiction in- 
vented by Rinuccini. The correspondence now published shows 
that on this, as well as on other occasions, the nuncio was unjustly 
suspected of disobedience, and that the court of Rome received 
credit for liberality, which it in no way deserved. The treaty 
was actually drawn up, and it is constantly spoken of in the de- 
spatches from Rome. 

At the commencement of the year 1646, the arguments against 
the peace received an unexpected accession of strength. Lord 
Digby, or Digby Eretico, as Rinuccini politely calls him, in dis- 
tinction from Digby Cattolico, the queen’s agent at Rome, having 
become acquainted with Glamorgan’s treaty in consequence of the 


* The name of Protestants was then exclusively applied in Ireland to the mem- 
bers of the Anglican church. 
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acquisition by the parliament of the papers found on the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, accused him, with real or‘professed indignation, 
of high treason to the king, and persuaded Semele to arrest him 
on occasion of a visit which he paid to Dublin. When it is con- 
sidered that Charles about the same time found it necessary to 
disavow Glamorgan, that that nobleman was in possession of 
abundant powers in the handwriting of the king, -and that he 
showed no alarm or embarrassment when arrested, it is impossible 
to doubt that the whole transaction was meant as a blind to the 
English Protestants. ‘To complete the proof of collusion, Gla- 
morgan was, a few days afterwards, liberated on bail, and allowed 
to return to the Catholic head-quarters at Kilkenny.* The leaders of 
the peace party were, no doubt, informed of the true circumstances 
of the case, and pursued their course with so little change of pur- 
pose, that on Lady-day a treaty with Ormond was signed, con- 
taining no provisions for the maintenance of the Catholic church; 
it being understood that Glamorgan’s secret treaty supplied all the 
ecclesiastical securities which were necessary. As a concession to 
the nuncio, who still urged the disrespect which they were com- 
mitting towards the apostolic see, it was agreed that the treaty 
with Ormond should not be published till the first of May, to 
allow additional time for the arrival of the promised treaty from 
Rome. The council was not aware that the nuncio had nahn, 
in February, induced a secret conclave of bishops to sign a pro- 
test against the treaty, which was to be kept in reserve, and after- 
wards used as occasion might require. It 1s unfairly urged against 
him by Clarendon, that he consented to the powers given to the 
Catholic commissioners to treat with Gaiauk. it seems, on the 
contrary, that he steadily opposed a peace, except on the terms 
that all the concessions he required, including the appointment of 
a Catholic viceroy, should be granted; or otherwise that Ormond 
should lay down his office, and make terms individually with the 
council, as a simple peer of the realm. 

For the present the nuncio seems to have thought it useless to 
attempt more than a postponement of the publication of the treaty. 
He now turned his mind to the prosecution of the main war with 
the Parliament, and divided his money and arms between O’Nial, 
who undertook to act against the Scotch in the west of Ulster, 
while Ormond pressed them on the east, and Preston, who, in the 
absence of an enemy in his own province, consented to serve under 
Clanricarde in Connaught. Rinuccini himself joined the army 
under Lord Muskerry, the president of the council, « loyal sub- 


* The whole account of Glamorgan’s transactions will be found in Leland’s 


History of Ireland, or, with the additional advantage of dates, in Lingard’s History 
of England, vol, x. 
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ject and an adherent of Ormond’s, though the head of an old 
Irish family, who was now besieging the castle of Burnatty on 
the Shannon, which had recently been given up to the Parliament 
by its owner, the Earl of Thomond, head of the O’Briens of 
Munster. The fortress was not taken till the middle of July, and 
the nuncio contrived further to delay the publication of the treaty 
till the Ist of August. 

The present was the crisis of the cause of Ireland, and the con- 
duct of Rinuccini determined its ruin. In the midst of the general 
satisfaction he retired from Kilkenny to Waterford, summoned a 
synod of the clergy, both secular and regular, and after a formal 
examination of the treaty clause by clause, declared with the 
consent of the bishops, and of every separate order except the 
Jesuits, who by their Provincial remained firm in their opposition, 
that the peace with Ormond was null, as containing no security 
for religion, and that all who had hitherto concurred in it, or 
should hereafter adhere to it, were ipso facto perjured and excom- 
municate. O’Nial hastened with his victorious army to Kil- 
kenny to support the cause of religion; Preston, who had at first 
caused the peace to be proclaimed in his quarters with every de- 
monstration of joy, allowed the influence of the nuncio and his 
own private enmity to Bellings to withdraw him from the cause of 
Ormond; the herald who proclaimed the peace in Waterford was 
insulted, his colleague at Limerick was slain; the lord-lieutenant 
himself, who came to Kilkenny by invitation of the council, was 
forced to fly with a scanty train to Dublin; and the Catholic con- 
gregation of the bishops assumed the government of Ireland under 
the presidency of the nuncio, and committed the members of the 
council who had chiefly promoted the peace to prison. In his 
memoir Rinuccini complains that they still defied his power, and 
when they received news of any disaster suffered by the congre- 
gation, drank to the losses of religion in great beakers of beer— 
‘facevano con bicchieroni di birra brindisi infausti alle perdite 
della religione.’ 

In his memoir to the pope, Rinuccini seems to insinuate that 
he was taken by surprise when the treaty was published, although 
it is clear that he had known for many months that it was signed, 
and notwithstanding that he confesses in a despatch written in 
June, that his schemes for delaying the peace are exhausted, and 
that he has not ingenuity to contrive means of opposing it any 
longer. An accurate examination of the despatches will afford 
some clue to his moderation during the spring, and his violent 
proceedings in August. After repeatedly promising the council 
to produce the treaty concluded at Rome by Kenelm Digby, and 
showing them the heads of a supposed protocol, on which he as- 
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serted that it was founded, he found that they were determined to 
treat it as non-existent, and that some further resource was neces- 
sary. By promising to Glamorgan the succession to the vice- 
royalty he had persuaded him to disavow his own powers to 
negotiate; and when O’Nial’s great victory over the Scotch at Ben- 
burb on the 5th of June had secured him a preponderating milita 
power, he seems to have been ready to act at once. On the 20t 
of June he writes to the Queen of England a letter of devotion to 
her cause: on the 3rd of July he suggests to Panfilio the establish- 
ment of a foreign protectorate over Ireland, to be undertaken by 
France or Spain, or, according to his own wish, by the pope him- 
self. On the 17th of the same month he communicates private 
offers from Don Eugenio (Owen O’Nial), and from Preston, to 
march at once upon Dublin, and he acknowledges his inclination 
to accept them—(‘ gran tentazione ho sentito in questo negozio.)’ 
But a vifficulty had arisen in an unexpected quarter. The Queen 
of England and the French court were suspicious of the nuncio’s 
proceedings, and the personal jealousy of Bagni, the French 
nuncio, led to the betrayal of some imprudent expressions in 
Rinuccini’s ee seem ord Digby went to Paris to enforce the 
opposition, and obtained a considerable sum from Mazarine for 
the joint use of Ormond and the confederated Catholics. It was 
even generally reported that the pope was about to recall his 
minister and disavow his proceedings, and in the uncertainty 
whether France would still further interfere, the nuncio thought 
it unsafe to add new cause of dissatisfaction to those which had so 
long existed between Paris and Rome. A few weeks of inaction 
removed his doubts, and determined him to adopt the course 
which he had so long meditated. 

He instantly took measures for the siege of Dublin. O’Nial 
advanced with his victorious army through the north of Leinster; 
Preston marched from Connaught to join him, and they took up 
positions at Lexlip and Newcastle, about six miles from Dublin, 
while the nuncio pressed on their operations from his quarters in 
the neighbourhood, and baffled to the utmost all attempts at ne- 
gotiation. By the advice of Castlehaven, who with Clanricarde 
had now joined the lord-lieutenant, Ormond had wasted the 
country for some miles round before he retired into Dublin; and 
consequently the Catholic armies were distressed for want of 
supplies, as well as impeded by the usual jealousies of the ge- 
nerals. Preston in particular was unwilling to serve against Clan- 
ricarde; and, to add to thei difficulties, a parliamentary squadron 
appeared in the bay, and a premature report arose that Ormond 
hac admitted the common enemy into his fortress. The effect 
produced on the generals is strikingly described in the memoir. 
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‘One day while the council was urging an advance, and all 
were assembled to discuss it, some one tapped at the door of the 
room, and Preston suddenly rose to open it—having heard three 
or four words from the person without he returned gasping, and 
said that the English were already in Dublin. In a moment Don 
Eugenio and the others, as if a serpent had stung them, sp 

up from their seats, and thinking each man of himself, depa 
from his companions. The generals signalled by cannon-fire that 
every man was to return to his post, and the councillors in the 
utmost alarm mounted the next morning for Kilkenny, and never 
drew bit till they came, like fugitives with an enemy at their 
heels, into our quarters.’ The nuncio soon followed them, and 
Clanricarde, informing Preston of the falsehood of the report, 
commenced a negotiation with him on Ormond’s behalf, which 
ended in the signature of a new treaty. It was d that Pres- 
ton’s army should unite itself on a given day with a detachment 
which Clanricarde led out of the gates to jom it. But in the 
meantime the nuncio had prevailed over the general’s unsteady 
mind, so that Clanricarde found a letter of excuses instead of an 
army of allies, and with loud indignation (‘ prorotto in molte 
maledicenze contro di lui’) returned disappointed to Dublin. The 
despatches make no mention of a simultaneous negotiation be- 
tween Ormond and O’Nial, in whose honour and firmness the 
marquis placed deserved confidence. The Ulster general sent his 
nephew to Kilkenny to persuade the congregation to an accommoda- 
tion, but they had the audacity to detain the messenger in custody 
till the period allowed for the conclusion of peace was past. In the 
summer of 1647, Ormond, finding the impossibility of sustain- 
ing a double war, gave up the capital to the troops of the par- 
liament, and retired for the time to England. 

The nuncio’s power had culminated when he retired to Water- 
ford, and from this time it rapidly declined. All moderate men 
were offended with his presumptuous violence, and all loyal sub- 
jects united with the vast following of Ormond to destroy his 
alien and anti-national government. Even O’Nial’s support dis- 
credited him, since the Ulster army were considered by them- 
selves and others the troops of the pope, and the ravages of the 
wild creaghts were generally connected in the minds of men 
with the influence of the nuncio and his court. The govern- 
ment by the congregation of the clergy was in its nature provi- 
sional and temporary, and a new assembly which it was found 
necessary to summon showed early symptoms of alienation from 
the extreme Catholic party. Confirming the declaration of the 
nullity of Ormond’s peace, they nevertheless acquitted the com- 
missioners who had concluded it, and released the members of 
C2 
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the old council who had been imprisoned for supporting it. Gla- 
morgan, now Marquis of Worcester, whom the nuncio had ap- 
—— to succeed Castlehaven in the command of the army of 

unster, was irregularly superseded by Muskerry, and the change 
was ratified by the pe The general iaalinedion for peace 
was stronger than ever, and it was proposed that the queen and 
the Prince of Wales should be sent for from France to unite all 
loyal subjects against the parliament. ‘The nuncio had always 
feared the influence of Henrietta Maria, and he did not shrink 
from declaring that it was his duty to oppose the reception of a 
heretic prince: a strange doctrine to be announced by a minister 
accredited to the subjects of a heretic king that prince’s father, 
whose throne he had the most direct and positive instructions to 
support. But we must again acquit Rinuccini of individual pre- 
sumption. The severest censure he had received from Rome 
since his arrival in Ireland, had been addressed to him in con- 
sequence of a clause in the oath drawn up for the clergy, during 
the secession to Waterford, in which their allegiance to the king 
was reserved: ‘ paci nos non daturos esse consensum nisi pro reli- 
gione, et pro rege, et pro patria.” No nuncio, he was told, must 
ever consent to any declaration by which it appears, or by pos- 
sibility may appear, that the apostolic see applauds or assents to 
a declaration of Catholic subjects in favour of the defence of the 
estate or person of a heretic king. The nuncio admitted his error, 
and contrived to suppress all the copies of the oath. 

The party of the malecontents was strengthened by the bad suc- 
cess of the war. On the 8th of August, 1647, the Leinster army 
under Preston was defeated at Dungan Hill by Colonel Michael 
Jones, governor of Dublin, who was only prevented from after- 
wards marching on Kilkenny by the masterly tactics of O’Nial. 
In November, Lord Taaffe, who had succeeded Muskerry in 
Munster, was routed by Inchiquin at Knocknoness, and the second 
in command, the gallant Alaster Macdonnell, better known as 
Colkitto, or the left-handed, refusing quarter, was slain.* The con- 
federates were every day reduced to depend more and more on the 
army of O’Nial, a contingency not unwelcome to the nuncio, till 
he found that their fear and dislike of the general of Ulster made 
them more than ever anxious to relieve themselves from the bur- 


* There is some strange confusion as to the death of Colkitto. In a document 
headed ‘ Relazione della battaglia di Trim (Dungan Hill) fra l’ esercito Cattolico 
ed Inglese,’ purporting to be enclosed in a letter to Cardinal Panzirolo, dated 
29th of August, 1647, the death of Alexander Macdonnell, who was then alive, 
and had not been engaged in the battle, is related. It is again described in nearly 
the same words in an account of the battle of Knocknoness, where he really 
fell, dated 26th of November. The former paper was probably written some time 
after the ostensible date, by a secretary or other attendant of the nuncio. 
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den of the war. Their prospects of success in negotiation were 
increased by the growing discontent of the Presbyterians and the 
moderate party in England and Scotland, with the rising domi- 
nion of the Independents founded on the support of the army. 
Ormond, the constant object of the nuncio’s deepest hatred, ar- 
rived in Paris to support the royal cause; and early in 1648, 
Inchiquin himself, either from disinclination to extreme mea- 
sures, or from resentment against Lord Lisle, the parliamentary 
lord-lieutenant, who had attempted without success to supersede 
him in his command, declared once more for the king, and at the 
same time protested against the continuance of the nuncio’s power. 
Among the bishops, however, he had recently acquired an addi- 
tion of strength. On hisarrival in Ireland, he had found thirteen 
vacant sees, and had recommended candidates for appomtment by 
the pope, who were selected for their support of the ultra-Catholic 
cause, and for their devoted obedience to Rome. At the end of 
1647, the nominations arrived from Rome, for the most part in 
pursuance of his advice, although the Archbishopric of Tuam was 
given to de Burgh, a moderate prelate who was attached to the 
policy of Clanricarde, the chief of his name. The new bishops 
were admitted to vote in right of their sees, though Muskerry ob- 
jected to the Bishop of Ross, the only candidate in whose favour 
the recommendation of the supreme council had not been obtained, 
that the pope of his own authority could confer no temporal barony 
in Ireland, and, therefore, no seat in the legislature. For the most 
part they supported the nuncio’s measures, and they had a principal 
part in delaying the negotiations for peace. 

But the resistance of the war party was now hopeless. We 
find Rinuccini still actively intriguing, but without rational hope 
or distinct plan. At one time the scrupulous prelate, who had 
doubted whether he could open a letter from the heretic king, or 
enter into negotiations with his heretic son, inclines to support a 

lan which O’Nial was meditating of a league with the bitter 
Sook Presbyterians of Ulster. Somewhat later, however, he is 
of opinion that the alliance with heretics cannot be justified even 
by the object of hostility to Ormond. Again, we hear of con- 
stant negotiations with Winter Grant (Dr. Leybourne), the queen’s 
agent in Ireland, whom he in vain solicits to procure the appoint- 
ment of a Catholic viceroy ; the scheme of a foreign protectorate 
is renewed, and money is eagerly and uselessly demanded from 
Rome. He loses by degrees all hopes from the assembly, and 
meditates recourse once more to the thunders of the church and 
to O’Nial. 

The truce with Inchiquin, which soon followed, decided the nun- 
cio’s course. As in the case of the treaty of 1646, he summoned a 
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council of bishops, and procured from fourteen of them a con- 
demnation of the truce, and a conditional power to excommunicate 
the favourers of it in conjunction with four specified bishops, or 
in default of their attendance with four to be selected by himself. 
About the 10th of May he left Kilkenny secretly, and joined 
O’Nial, who lay with a small army at Maryborough in fear of an 
attack from the combined forces of Preston and Inchiquin. His 
next halting-place was Athlone, where, on the refusal of the four 
authorised bishops to join him, he summoned four of his partisans 
in their room, and by their concurrence published a solemn ex- 
communication against the author of the truce, and laid all parts 
of the kingdom, where it should be accepted, under an interdict. 
He then retired to Galway, where he remained for several months, 
observing the course of affairs. At first he thought that his mea- 
sures had been successful—2000 zealous Catholics deserted from 
Preston to join the orthodox army of O’Nial; many cities and in- 
dividuals applied submissively to be relieved from the interdict; 
and as he states, probably with some exaggeration, the great body 
of the clergy, and three-fourths of the population, still adhered to 
his cause. But all the strength lay with the minority, and there 
was a division among the bishops, which was fatal to his claim of 
wielding the whole authority of the church. The council forbad 
obedience to the excommunication, and they were supported in 
their resistance by eight bishops, by some of the monastic orders, 
and by the canon lawyers, who had been consulted in anticipation 
of the event. It was alleged that the excommunication and in- 
terdict were void, as founded on civil matters, as having been pub- 
lished without the consent of the delegated bishops, and as ex- 
ceeding the powers of a nuncio, except by express authority 
from the pope, or by the additional commission of a legate a 
latere, to which Rinuccini could not pretend. An appeal to 
Rome was tendered to him, with a demand that he would sus- 
pend the sentence till a decision could be obtained: but the sus- 
pension was haughtily refused, and all friendly intercourse broken 
off. In the course of the discussion the Archbishop of Tuam de- 
manded to see the terms of the bull from which the nuncio claimed 
his authority. ‘ Ego non ostendam,’ was the answer; ‘ Et ego,’ re- 
a the archbishop, ‘ non obediam.’ We cannot pretend to a con- 

dent opinion as to the question of ecclesiastical law. The bull by 
which Rinuccini was appointed is voluminous and apparently liberal 
in its powers, but much of the contents have the appearance of what 
lawyers call common forms, and we can find in it no authority to 
excommunicate or impose interdicts except in connexion with the 
exercise of ordinary jurisdiction over individuals or bodies in 
salutem animarum. ‘There is, however, a clause which expressly 
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authorises the nuncio to act upon the mere recital of his powers 
without exhibiting the original, and which therefore seems to 
justify his refusal to produce them when required by the arch- 
bishop. The result of the appeal was a remittal of the sentence to 
the nuncio for reconsideration, a measure probably equivalent to a 
disapproval of the expediency of the measure, avoiding a decision 
on the question of he. The court of Rome might perhaps, 
among other motives for evading a reversal of the judgment, be 
influenced by an unwillingness to countenance even indirectly the 
objections to the sentence arising from the illegality of the whole 
proceeding by statute law, which in the minds of the lay nobility, 
and even with some of the clergy, had weighed more than any 
arguments against its canonical validity. From time to time the 
nuncio had from the first been irritated by the dislike of foreign 
jurisdiction and the reverence for English law, which he found 
rooted in the mindsof Irish statesmen ; and even though he succeeded 
in establishing a court for ecclesiastical purposes, he was often 
thwarted with doubts as to the sovereignty of the pope, and scruples 
as to an infringement of the deep-rooted loyalty to the king, 
opinions which he can only refer to as grievous and shocking, 
* massime acerbe,’ or ‘ cose orribili.’ 

In January the-indignation produced by the trial and death of the 
king made all attempts to separate the new confederates hopeless. Or- 
mond had resumed the government with the concurrence of almost 
every party, though O'Nial still held aloof, and soon afterwards 
joined the English in despair. Even the northern Scotch were con- 
verted to royalism, though it naturally appeared that they hated the 
papists and malignants more than they loved the king; and Sir 
Charles Coote, who commanded for the parliament in Connaught, 
declared his disapprobation of the execution of Charles. The in- 
timation of the lord-lieutenant that the nuncio must leave the king- 
dom was soon followed by his departure. He sailed from Galway in 
thesame vessel which had brought him to Ireland, and arrived safely 
in Normandy, where he found that France was in universal con- 
fusion from the commencing troubles of the war of the Fronde. 
His interviews with the disaffected chiefs, with Longueville in 
Normandy, and Condé at Dijon, seem to have roused the ancient 
suspicion of Mazarine, and Bagni again looked with an evil eye 
on the neighbourhood of a possible successor. On his arrival in 
Rome he was, according to some writers, ordered to confine him- 
self to his diocese, though his present biographer asserts that he 
was offered a high post near the person of the pope, as the reward 
of his faithful services. Not long afterwards he retired to Fermo, 
where he died in 1653. 

The events which followed his departure showed that he had 
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not been the sole cause of Irish dissension. Thwarted by the 
clergy, disobeyed by the factious cities, constantly suspected, in- 
sulted and calumniated, Ormond struggled in vain to uphold the 
cause of Ireland. It is gratifying to remember that he placed im- 
plicit trust in O’Nial, when that gallant chieftain joined him in 
consequence of the hostility he met with from his English allies; 
but his death, which soon followed, and that of his chief adviser, 
and successor in command, Ever Mac Mahon, Bishop of Clogher, 
who having been the ablest assistant of Rinuccini, became for the 
sake of his country the faithful ally of Ormond, broke up the 
army of Ulster, which had so long been the mainstay of the war. 
After the suicidal refusal of Limerick to admit a garrison from his 
army, embarrassed by the declarations against popery extorted 
from the young king in Scotland, and at last excommunicated by 
the clergy, the lord-lieutenant retired from Ireland, in the hope 
that his deputy, Clanricarde, might, as a Catholic, be better obeyed. 
But not even the progress of Cromwell and Ireton could bring the 
Irish to unity, nor was there now any hope of victory. Clan- 
ricarde, faithful to the last, kept the war alive in the west and the 
north, till, in pursuance of the king’s express commands recalling 
him from a useless struggle, he made terms for himself, and the 
troops immediately under his command, and was allowed to retire 
to the continent. The subsequent treatment of Ireland by the 
conquerors does not belong to our present subject. 
Notwithstanding his errors and ill fortune, there is much in 
Rinuccini’s career which is not unworthy of respect. We see 
nothing to censure in the direction of his wishes to the absolute 
triumph of the Catholic cause untainted by heretic assistance, nor 
was he wrong in his judgment that the confederates had within 
themselves sufficient material resources to ensure an unaided vic- 
tory. His error consisted in obstinate blindness to the community 
of feeling and interest between the Catholic and the Protestant aris- 
tocracy. ‘The leaders of the confederacy, Muskerry, Mountgarret, 
Castlehaven, and Taafle, were identified by a thousand points of 
connexion with Ormond, and in the presence of a common 
enemy were not likely to be kept apart by the single difference 
of religion. A prudent statesman would have discovered from 
the first the impossibility of entire success: a reasonable man 
would at least have acknowledged it after the breaking up of the 
siege of Dublin. But the nuncio was, in modern language, a 
statesman of principle, so firmly bent on an imaginary object, as 
to be incapable of falling back on a practicable alternative. It 
was in his power to cement a league, which for the time could 
have driven all invaders into the sea, which might possibly have 
changed the fate of England, and, at the worst, might have yielded 
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on favourable conditions. The Catholics, forming the bulk of its 
strength, would have been too formidable for neglect, and could 
have forcibly claimed the gratitude of their allies. But Protes- 
tants would have been allowed to ring church bells in Dublin, 
and private masses would have been said in houses, and monks 
might have walked beyond their cloisters unaccompanied and out 
of costume. The image of order and pomp in the nuncio’s mind 
would have been disturbed, his conscience would have accused 
him of partaking in the unclean thing. He preferred to accom- 
plish all at once without reference to expediency, and consequently 
without hope of durability. Because he had held ever aloof from 
heretics; because he had taught Waterford and Galway to imitate 
the splendour of Italian processions; because he had planted the 
tree of Catholicism in full leaf and flower as he loved to see it, he felt 
sorrow without remorse when it withered and died, when masses and 
processions were abolished, and priests and monks were hung like 
bandits—* liberaverat animam suam.’ Such are statesmen of so 
called principle, and of religious principle in particular. Yet in 
comparison with his Protestant contemporaries of the same occu- 
pation the nuncio rises high in our respect and esteem. He had 
all the bigotry and intolerance of a priest, but he had also the ac- 
tivity and talents of an Italian: when we think of the Scotch 
divines who superintended the morals of Charles II., and promised 
victory to Leslie, and argued about Providence against the con- 
clusive logic of Cromwell, we are inclined for the time to look 
upon Rinuccini as a wise man, a statesman, and a general. 

In reading the narrative of the war for its intrinsic interest, 
most men would sympathise with the Catholic cause and regret 
its final defeat. An Englishman may pause before he wishes that 
Cromwell should have failed in subduing Ireland, recollecting the 
great power which would have accrued to the crown, and which 
might have afterwards enabled the Stuarts to crush in the bud 
the opening destinies of England. But there can be but one opi- 
nion, that if it could not be exclusively Protestant, it would have 
been better for Ireland itself to become Catholic, while Catholicism 
was still allied to loyalty. It is unpleasant to remember that two 
centuries have done little to increase the healthiness of her condi- 
tion, new causes of dissension arising where old divisions have 
grown over with time. The old Irish and the old English 
have become nearly indistinguishable, but the fury of reli- 
- hatred has not abated, and the power of the priesthood 

as been strengthened. In the time of Charles I. the landed 
gentry and the great nobility were for the most part of the religion 
of the people, and sharing their feelings had it in their power to 
mitigate their virulence. The land is now in the hands of Pro- 
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testants, whose loyalty may be undoubted, but who can no longer 
secure the adherence of their dependents. It is not improbable 
that the people may still retain something of their old feeling of at- 
tachment to the crown; but under our modern constitution the crown 
has ceased to be a substantive power, though its share in the govern- 
mentis weighty. On the other hand, the feeling of England has 
become friendly to the people of Ireland, on whom the change 
may perhaps produce a beneficial effect, if it is ever suffered to 
penetrate to their knowledge. A more valuable security against the 
worst of evils for Ireland is the great increase of the relative 
strength of the imperial government. The thorough amalgama- 
tion of England and Scotland, and the great development in 
modern times of the available resources of civilised states, has 
made Ireland, notwithstanding the increase of its population, 
more incapable of open opposition than it was in the seven- 
teenth century. With peace there is always hope, though pro- 
= remedies for Imsh evils have hitherto been — 
sed on unattainable conditions. When it is proposed to establis 
a strong Executive, to substitute the Catholic for the Protestant 
church, it would be as easy and as useless to propose at once the 
results which such measures are intended to accomplish. The 
government which should take the first step would array against 
it the majority in Ireland and a great party in England; and if it 
was found that the first step was intended as the foundation of 
the second, the indignation of the remaining population of both 
countries would swell the opposition to overflowing. We by no 
means here intimate that either measure is desirable. It is enough, 


with the example of Rinuccini before us, to advise men to attempt 
what is practicable. 


Art. IL.— Was ich erlebte: aus der Erinnerung _ niederge- 


schrieben. (Events of my Life.) Von HEINRICH STEFFENS. 
7ter und 8ter Band. Breslau. 1843. 


Henry STEFFENS, by birth a Norwegian, now a professor in 
Berlin, is well known to the literary and scientific world as a na- 
tural philosopher, and a novel writer of no vulgar mark. In the 
present volumes he has given us personal memoirs of his share of 
the great European movement made by the Germans against 
Napoleon in the years 1813 and 1814; and the value of the con- 
tributions thus made to the history of that important period, can- 


not, we think, be better expressed than in the following words of 
the author himself. 


“Generally speaking,” says he, “there is no literary undertaking 
more difficult than a genuine historical account of the wars of modern 
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times. Since the art of war has become a regular science, the narration 
of wars assumes a character only too like the exposition of a fixed sys- 
tem ; and as the battles themselves, whatever motives may influence 
them, are at bottom combats of military principles rather than of moral 
agents; so the account of them is apt to reduce itself toa mere dry 
detail of marches and counter-marches, of advancing and retreating 
armies, of the quantity of ammunition taken, and the number (often not 
at all to be depended on) of killed, and wounded, and taken prisoners ; 
or it takes the shape of a regular scientific exposition, which annihilates 
all that is living and characteristic, and commands a sort of general in- 
terest only when something external and accidental interferes to modify 
the action of the scientific principle. In works of this kind, whatever 
is purely human appears as a disturbing element, and, where it cannot 
be altogether omitted, is only tolerated. The individual man, just be- 
cause in his greatest moments he contains something mysterious and un- 
fathomable, is rejected as incompatible with the ordered rigour of the 
system ; every irregular outburst of vital poetry is inadmissible. Even 
that which is purely accidental, and beyond the control of human mea- 
surement, and which, were it let alone, might assume a character of 
sublimity, is often forced to appear on the historical stage as the result 
of a plan that, in fact, did not exist till after the victory was gained. 
In the narrations of Herodotus and Thucydides again these opposing 
elements interpenetrate one another, and are essentially one. Men are 
placed before us in earnest struggle for all that makes human existence 
valuable and forces the heart of man to feel strongly for man; and this 
living centre of interest, amid all the formal machinery of military cir- 
cumstance, is never lost sight of. I have, accordingly, determined to 
relate my experience of German history, within my own narrow sphere, 
simply as I experienced it, with every personal feeling and relation as it 
arose within me or stood before me ; and this method of treatment is 
likely to be satisfactory even to the already well-instructed reader, just 
in proportion to the disrespect shown to every thing merely personal by 
the modern historians. I have no inclination, of course, to detract from 
the high merits of those who have treated these matters systematically ; 
but the simple narration of a man of letters, who took part in the strug- 
gle, when already advanced in life, will not be without an interest of its 
own.” 


These remarks express a feeling to which not Coleridge only 
and Carlyle, among recent British spokesmen, have given strong 
utterance; but which must have been felt, more or less, by almost 
every person of sentiment in these times who has read or attempted 
to read modern history. A good battle, well described, now and 
then may possess a pictorial and an artistical value, even when it 
wants a true human interest; but a series of battles, minutely de- 
scribed, can have merely a scientific interest to those by whom 
they are minutely studied; and are to the general reader (espe- 
cially where plans are not supplied) wearisome, and, except as an 
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external result, valueless. Most cordially, therefore, do we agree 
with the professor as to the value of merely personal details as a 
supplement to the ponderous military and diplomatic records of 
modern history; and there is no English reader of Alison’s ninth 
volume of ‘ European History’—not to speak of German—who 
will not willingly concede to Steffens the old man’s privilege 
of talking copiously about himself, when himself is merely the in- 
troducer of such names as Gneisenau, and Scharnhorst, Marshal 
Bliicher, and the Baron von Stein. 

The two volumes which contain these patriotic reminiscences 
are the seventh and the eighth of a series, to which our readers 
have been already (No. Ixi.) introduced. When noticing the 
first six volumes, we purposely eschewed all matter of a political 
nature, and confined ourselves, for the sake of unity, to a few 
gleanings of literary particulars, such as we thought might be in- 
teresting to the student of German literature. In the present 
supplementary notice we shall, for the same reason, reverse the 
procedure, and, excluding the literary and philosophical passages, 
confine ourselves to what is purely political and patriotic; military 
we can hardly say, for the professor, with an instinct of good sense 
which does him credit, in these pages systematically avoids giving 
any opinion on matters which his speculative genius never fitted 
him to understand. The purely military reader, therefore, will 
expect nothing from the ‘ Erlebtes;’ to him Clausewitz, and: other 
sources, are open; while, on the other hand, those who love from 
the side-glimpses and chance-aspects of war, which the formal his- 
torian ignores, to supplement their ideas, not of military science, 
but of human nature, will find in the warlike professor’s re- 
miniscences some food convenient for them. At the same time 
we are forced, as honest critics, to repeat here the general censure 
which we already passed on the previous volumes, ‘ Es ist breit! 
gar zu breit!’ When will the Germans learn to select and to ar- 
range their materials, and to bring them within the compass of an 
ordinary English reader’s patience? There are some of Tin- 
toretto’s pictures at Venice, where whole walls are so figured over 
with the swift impressions of a quick fancy and a ready hand, that 
the spectator for very multitude of objects can literally see nothing. 
Thus Steffens wearies the ear with a continuous hum of veal 
voices, till it becomes utterly unfit to receive a distinct notice of a 
truly strong and heroic articulation. This voluminosity, however, 
is a vice not so much of Steffens, as of Germany; and we must 
even bear with it on condition that those Germans who choose to 
indulge themselves in it will at the same time supply the truly 
German book-virtue, which is its antidote, an accurate and com- 
prehensive index. 
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When we fix our eye on the war of 1813, in Germany, the first 
thing that strikes us is its singularly popular, and because popular, 
personal character. It is remarkable how much of the purely hu- 
man and individual comes here gallantly and triumphantly into 
the foreground, casting not court and cabinet merely, but even 
diplomacy and tactics, strangely into the shade ; inspiring them, 
at least, with a poetic soul that does not belong to them, and 
dressing them in a free and natural garb that seems borrowed 
rather from the pages of Homer than from the War-office of a 
modern ministry. As in the stout conflicts of the ‘Iliad,’ the 
‘strong Diomede,’ and the ‘ lusty-roaring (Sony ayafos) Mene- 
laus,’ the delicate Aphrodite, and the furious Ares, gods with 
mortals in one sublime fray struggle face to face and hand to 
hand, with all the freedom of a school-boy scuffle, unconscious of 
rank and file, and of all the perplexing detail of tactics and stra- 
tegics ; so the hot hussar, Marshal Bliicher, the old man with the 
young heart; the glowing poet, Kérner, with the sword in one 
rand, and the lyre in the other; Fichte, the philosopher of the 
iron will, and Jahn, the white-bearded prophet of gymnastics and 
Germanism, all come forward here, in the broad fullness and intense 
energy of their personal character, fighting as free men, not as pro- 
fessional soldiers—a group of most motley consistence, and most 
marked individuality, bound together for a season by the strength 
of one common feeling—the feeling of love to fatherland, and 
hatred of Napoleon. It is in vain, therefore, that a historian shall 
describe the liberation war in the same fashion that so many other 
wars of ancient and modern times may be described, by a deusiled 
account of the campaign, and a skilful exhibition of the militar 
movements. ‘These form the principal matter in many wars, ah 
therefore, may justly claim the principal place in the historian’s 
narration ; but in the liberation war, the moral soul and popular 
character are the principal thing; and whoever has not known 
and valued this element, whoever has not brought it dramatically 
and prominently forward, has gilded the skeleton of the matter 
only, and brought forth a dead book. We make these remarks 
here to show more distinctly the proper value of such personal 
memoirs as those of Steffens, Arndt, Varnhagen, &c., in regard to 
a war of this kind, even when they furnish us with such merely 
incidental gleanings, and fragmentary personal notices, as those 
which we can gather from the present work. ‘There is no author 
who furnishes us with fewer tangible and available independent 
facts of the war, than Henry Steffens; but there is none, if we 
except Arndt, in whom its inspiration glows more fervidly, who 
may be regarded as a fitter exponent of that moral power which 
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God raised up in Germany, to overthrow the physical force dy- 
nasty of Napoleon. 

We may commence our extracts by a few remarks of the pro- 
fessor on this very point—the setalbatly popular and national, 
moral and human, character of the war. 


“ In this war the matter at issue was not the mere supremacy of this or 
the other ruler, but it was truly a mortal struggle for national ex- 
istence; as little could it be called a war to maintain the balance of 
power. There was no balance of power to fight about: it had long ago 
vanished. It is not from the wars of the French revolution that we have 
to date the disturbance of the balance of power in Europe. So far as Ger- 
many was concerned, our true subjection dates from the peaceof Westpha- 
lia : since then the predominance of France was decided: and the struggle 
that followed afterwards, if we except the wars of Frederick the Great, 
though here and there favourable, exercised no permanent influence in 
restoring Germany to its true position in Europe. The truth is that a 
nation, when morally conquered, can never pursue any external success 
to its legitimate consequences ; political or military triumphs are mere 
delusions; and however humbling to France were the events that 
clouded the last days of Louis XIV., however weak that country 
appeared under Louis XV., the French still remained morally the mas- 
ters of Europe. Germany, in particular, seemed altogether to have 
given up its right of thinking for itself: and in this unhappy country 
there was no higher honour than clumsily to imitate the French. At 
the courts of German princes the most worthless adventurer from Paris 
stood in the highest estimation ; friseurs, ballet-dancers, and all sorts of 
cattle from the banks of the Seine, could make their fortunes among the 
higher circles of Germany, provided they only condescended to take 
office under the German barbarian. Nowhere in history had such an 
example of national self-abnegation been seen : of a voluntary subjection 
to foreign influence in a manner that could not but seem to signify to 
Europe a corresponding moral inferiority in the people thus forward to 
pass sentence upon itself. It was not till the victory of the encroaching 
enemy was complete, till decisive measures had been taken to choke 
every germ of national and independent spirit violently in the bud, that 
the original strength of the people began to show itself, and to start up 
with elastic impulse against the weight that oppressed it. The war was 
not of that kind, which, being engaged in at the mere external word of 
a master, is carried on by indifferent or unwilling combatants: it was a 
war that each individual honest mind in the country had determined on 
for itself, before a public declaration was made in the name of the 
community. As in the moral conflicts of the individual, the enemy 
makes one deceitful inroad after another, and argues his own case so 
plausibly, that the wavering soul is driven from one strong position to 
a weaker one; and now the invader seems to have obtained a firm 
footing in the stranger territory, when, at last, the decisive question 
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presents itself, whether a rescue of the moral man be yet possible, 
or an unconditional surrender must be made? then the intended victim 
suddenly recognises the enemy in all his hatefulness, and pierces with an 
eagle eye through every possible mask he can assume; so in the poli- 
tical existence of the German people a critical moment had arrived : the 
question was put to all, stern, clear, decided: it was felt by all that 
nothing but an answer equally stern and decided could suit the emer- 
gency. It is well known, indeed, that a great part of Germany was 
still m league with Napoleon, that (as in the unhappy times of the 
thirty years’ war), reduced and controlled by France, Germans fought 
against Germans; but there was an element of German feeling now 
alive that was utterly unknown in the seventeenth century. The rela- 
tions of the old German empire were too perplexed to allow any thing 
like a national German feeling to assert itself; now, however, circum- 
stances had brought out this feeling in great potency: the contrast 
between France and Germany was no longer doubtful. Napoleon’s 
historical significance is based mainly on this, that, not merely exter- 
nally by his conquests, but internally in every German bosom, 4 dissi- 
pated those fair Gallic delusions that had been accumulating and de- 
ceiving us for centuries, and thereby compelled every German to put to 
himself the question, whether he was prepared to surrender all claims to 
a separate national existence, or would not rather make one strong 
determined effort for self-preservation? This political crisis, assisted 
by a general popular regeneration, restored Germany to its station 
among the nations, and delivered Europe from the otherwise un- 


avoidable danger of French ascendancy.” 


Such were the grand moral elements of the war, a war con- 
taining on a vastly greater scale all that renders the memory of 
Marathon sacred to the Greeks, of Bannockburn to the Scots. It 
is quite characteristic, therefore, to find Germany, at this period, 
shaking itself free, as by some new Heaven-imparted instinct, from 
those numberless strings and trappings of merely official autho- 
rity through which it is wont to manifest its political existence. 
Our patriotic professor goes about at Breslau so early as Decem- 
ber, 1812, and fired at once with sympathy for his captive friends 
at Cassel, with a glimpses of the fatal precipitation of 
Napoleon from Moscow, and with copious potations of cham- 
paign, spouts politics vehemently before ‘ high persons,’ alias 
councillors and privy councillors, nothing fearing; nay, becomes 
preacher and eS and disturbs the serenity of the fashionable 
‘salons’ by denunciations against the pettifogging mercantile 


spirit of the present age, and instituting insidious comparisons 

between modern Berlin and Breslau and the ancient Hanse- 

towns, between living Rothschilds and Goldschmidts, and the 

Fuggers and Pirkheimers of an age when the German Kaiser 
Q 5 ; 

was, in Europe, what now the French Empereur only aspires to be. 
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This was significant enough of the things that were soon to be: 
but after the full amount of the Russian catastrophe became plain; 
after Napoleon had reseated himself on his steed of pride at 
Paris, and proclaimed to Europe in his vaunting phrase that he 
was nothing the worse of his fall, but rather the better; after 
Frederick William had left Berlin, as if at a safe distance from 
French observance, to brew wrath for the maturity of the long 
expected revenge at Breslau; after a proclamation had been 
issued to the Prussian youth, to prepare themselves en masse for 
a great struggle, and all was ready for the combat, only that the 
enemy was not yet publicly named; then in the face of native 
bureaucratic decency on the one hand, and French diplomatic 
propriety (in the person of St. Marsan who had followed the king 
to Breslau) on the other, Henry Steffens, professor of natural 
philosophy in a provincial university, able to contain his fire no 
longer, took upon himself to declare war from the cathedra, in 
his own name, and in the name of the brave Burschen, against Na- 

oleon. ‘ Meine Herren’— with these words he concluded his morn- 
ing lecture,—‘ Gentlemen, it was my intention to have addressed. 
you again in continuation of my present subject at eleven o’clock; 
but a subject of greater importance has presented itself on which 
it will be my duty on that occasion to speak. The king has 
issued, or is on the point of issuing, a proclamation, calling on 
the Prussian youth to arm themselves for the defence of their 
country. On this proclamation I mean to address you. Let 
this be known to your friends. The ordinary lectures delivered 
at that hour may be neglected: but that is of no consequence. 
The more of you that can come the better.’ The strangeness of 
this announcement, the delivering of a political harangue from 
the cathedra of a German university, would have been enough 
at any time to have secured a numerous audience; but on the 
present occasion, excited as the public mind was, a universal fer- 
ment was the consequence. Before the half of the announced 
interval was expired, the lecture-room was crowded. The walls 
were scaled, the windows were besieged, the doors stood agape; 
on the corridor, on the stairs, in the street, the eager crowds 
were swarming. The situation of the professor with his swift- 
racing pulse, and fierce—heaving billowy soul, during these two 
hours, was such as only such a German at such a time could 
understand. 


“ T felt myself stirred like a deep ocean in the inmost depths of my 
nature; now at length and under such circumstances was I to be dis- 
burdened of the mission that had lain on my conscience for five long 
years like lead. By God’s grace I was to be the first that should 
publicly announce to my country, that now the day of rescue for Deutsch- 
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land, for Europe, was come: I was shaken in my inmost soul fearfully. 
In vain did I seek to bring order into my careering thoughts; I 
could mark out no definite plan for what 1 was to say: but spirits 
seemed to whisper to me, and promise me assistance; I longed for the 
end of this tormenting solitude. One only thought possessed me with 
the power of inspiration: ‘ How often hast thou lamented,’ said I to 
myself, ‘ that thou hast been cast into this far corner of Germany ; and 
this very extreme point has now become the centre of a great European 
movement that shall possess, that shall inspire, all; here, even in this 
little Breslau, is the starting point of a new epoch of history ; and to 
the giant thoughts that are rolling in the bosoms of these thousands of 
thy countrymen, thou art now called to give voice.’ Tears started 
from my eyes ; I fell on my knees; and a prayer restored my composure. 
Thus prepared I made my way through the crowd, and mounted the 
cathedra. What I spoke I cannot now say; even at the end of the 
address, had I been asked to do so, I should in vain have endeavoured 
to recover the stream of thought and expression that had passed from 
me. It was the oppressive feeling of years passed in silent unhappi- 
ness that had here found an utterance; it was the warm feeling of the 
congregated throngs of fellow patriots that rested upon my tongue. 
What I spoke aloud was the silent word of all, and even because it was 
an echo of what was passing in the soul of every hearer, did it make a 
mighty impression. I concluded my address with a declaration that I 
had resolved myself to lead the way, and utter no words that were not 
to be followed by a deed; I had determined to join the volunteers. This 
said, I left the room, and was again in the solitude of my study. ‘ Das 
ist nun gethan,’ said I to myself. ‘ This thing is done now,’ and I 
breathed freely and was happy.” 


With such a vehement spirit of patriotic prophecy, Henry 
Steffens may well stand (after Fichte) as the European represen- 
tative of the academic element—in Germany not the least no- 
ticeable—in the great struggle against Napoleon. The militar 
element in the same struggle, so far as Germany is concerned, 1s 
expressed by Bliicher and Scharnhorst; while the civil element 
finds its exponent in that strong wielder of the modern Agrarian 
axe, the Baron von Stein. Of these men we have already (in the 
notice of Arndt’s reminiscences, No. lxi., p. 169) given some 
masterly sketches from the bold brush of Stein’s secretary: of in- 
ferior value, but not, therefore, worthless to the historian are the 
following lines from Steffens: 


“ Bliicher was in every view an incorrect phenomenon (eine incorrecte 
Erscheinung), but it was just in this incorrectness that his greatness 
consisted. He represented in his own character the altogether incom- 
mensurable nature of the present war; and for this very reason it is 
that, on a superficial consideration, it is as easy for his one-sided eulo- 
gists, by excessive praise of him, to cast all the other distinguished 
heroes of the war into the shade, as it is for his enemies to represent him 
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as a mere empty phantom. The severe moralist, indeed, will find much 
to blame in Bliicher, but he was not the less in his own person the in- 
tensive moral centre of the war. As placed against a man like Napo- 
leon, the bold handler of a new system of tactics, Bliicher cannot be 
viewed as a great constructive genius in war ; at the same time it cannot 
be denied, that in the capacity of a military leader he has gained him- 
self immortal honour. In his discourse he seemed quite careless, and 
used every random word; his common talk was that of a rude, uncul- 
tivated officer of hussars, not of a great general ; at the same time there 
were moments when, with the most perfect command of language, he 
broke out into strains of genuine military eloquence, such as no general 
of modern times has surpassed. He was, in fact, in every thing, in 
deed as in word, the man of the moment, but as such of unfathomable 
depth. The manner in which the moment seized him was quick and 
strong, and in this way he could suddenly fall into fits of despair, dur- 
ing which he considered every thing as lost; but this despair was with 
him a state of mind that vanished as quickly as it came, and seemed to 
serve only to give an additional spur to the great purpose of his life. This 
purpose was nothing less than the annihilation of Napoleon: the most de- 
cided hatred of this tyrant was united in his mind with the strong innate 
conviction that he was the man on whom this destined annihilation was 
laid, and feeling thus, he acted everywhere not so muchon awell calculated 
plan as with the security of an instinct. In this respect he was as a soldier 
the exact antipodes of Napoleon. As this extraordinary man turned 
every phasis of the revolution to his own account, and from his earliest 
years knew how to command and to mould external circumstances, now 
in a narrower, and then in a more extended sphere, and with the utmost 
skill, out of the wild irregular deluge of the revolution, shaped the course 
of a regular and mighty river, which seemed in its wide-sweeping flow 
destined to annihilate all traces of distinct nationality among European 
men: so Bliicher stood forth as his adversary, with a character exactly 
the reverse ; no man of calculating ambition, but a character strong in 
natural instinct and healthy vigour, full of youthful enthusiasm beneath 
gray hairs, and in his seventieth year. He came forward on the great 
European stage as if commissioned by Heaven for this purpose, to teach 
men that the most far-reaching schemes of the scheming are vain, where- 
ever God has stirred the hearts of the nations deeply to act the mightiest 
epos of which humanity is capable.” 


These remarks tally admirably with that passage in Arndt’s 
reminiscences,* wherein he describes the physiognomy of Bliicher 
as expressing two diverse and adverse characters, the upper region 
the character of a god, the lower region that of a mortal. As 
described by both what a fine Homeric strength and fire is there 
in that old hussar! not a modern slim gentlemanly hero at all, 
but a genuine old Greek, aco: ornbeoor, with a hems bosom, 


* «FB. Q. R.,’ vol. xxxi., p. 176. 
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and raging with a wild warlike instinct, ‘ like to a flesh-devour- 
ing lion, or a wild boar whose strength is indomitable.’ 

Fuv p erecov, ecovow €orxotres Gpopayoow 

H ovot xarpoow tevte sOevos ove ddaradvoy. 


Or as the miodern song has it: 


“« At Liitzen impatient he headed the van, 
Like a strong young lion, the old veteran ; 
There the Teut first taught the hot Frenchman to bleed, 
By the altar of Freedom, the stone of the Swede.” 


How different, and yet how marked with every best German ele- 
ment is the character of Scharnhorst! a man with less of a healthy 
popular breadth, but more of meditative profoundness, more com- 
prehensive slowly to scheme and to combine, but less effective sud- 
denly to strike. Scharnhorst, as he is described in the following 
passage, and by Arndt, isa fine specimen of German manhood, full 
of silent thought, energy, and endurance; but in the external of 
manner careless and even awkward, in expression slow, and, it may 
be, somewhat formal. 


“ Scharnhorst in his exterior was any thing but a soldier, he looked 
rather like an academical man in uniform. When I sat beside him on the 
sofa, his calm style of talking reminded me of a certain famous professor. 


His attitude was then one of the greatest ease and carelessness—crouch- 
ing forward often in that peculiar fashion which is so often observed in 
bookish men; and when he spoke, his expressions were those of one 
quite absorbed in the subject of his meditation. This was always a 
subject of importance ; and though he spoke with the greatest slowness 
and deliberation, his discourse had an irresistible power of attraction, 
and gained, after a short time, not only the interest but the entire con- 
fidence of his auditors; nay, commanded them so completely, that 
even the most passionate person, although opposed to him in opinion, 
was forced to follow the flow of his discourse with silent attention. His 
opponents felt themselves compelled by sheer force of reason to yield up 
the shallowness of their own opinions to the thoroughness and com- 
prehensiveness of his ; andeven when they could not prevail on themselves 
to adopt his views they had not the courage to give a free utterance to 
their opposition. 

“ We read of a papal legate who was sent from Rome to Paris to ne- 
gotiate a matter with Napoleon at a time when the emperor was making 
demands on the pope, which his holiness had resolved absolutely to re- 
ject, and this negotiator, it is said, by the sheer obstinacy of his oppo- 
sition, brought the emperor to perfect desperation. After a prolonged 
interview Napoleon suddenly left the chamber of audience in a rage, 
and ordered the legate to remain till he came back. He shut the door 
as he went out, and not returning again till the evening, thought that 
weariness and hunger would by this time have made the legate more 
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conciliatory; but when, after a short apology, the interview was resumed, 
the churchman, without taking any notice of the apology, recommenced 
the conversation at the very point where it had been interrupted, and 
continued to talk coolly on as if no break had taken place. Something 
after the same manner, though under infinitely more sublime circum- 
stances, did Scharnhorst behave. Whatever, after ripe deliberation, he 
had resolved against Napoleon, this he never gave up; the calm obsti- 
nacy of his character commanded the whole struggle even when he 
seemed to yield; the victorious adversaries felt this and feared their 
enemy most when he seemed vanquished. 

“In this constancy, indeed, of a great national feeling, the future 
destiny of Prussia, when overwhelmed by the greatest weight of external 
evils, seemed to rest secure and wait for the expected moment of a tri- 
umphant development; this was the last moral fortress that never yielded, 
of which the governor knew the perilous condition, and saw with ever- 
open eye the approaching dangers; but he saw, also, the strength of 
his position, and the unconquerable fidelity of those whom he set into 
activity, whose whole being he controlled and guided, whom his presence 
continually inspired, not with a consuming fire of passion, but with the 
calm, penetrating, and cherishing light of life. In this way the war 
against France had continued even under the aspect of the most com- 
plete subjection. The people armed themselves in all quarters, under 
the eyes of the enemy, and Scharnhorst, who represented the national 
conscience, was, of all men, most deeply shocked when he saw himself 
forced by circumstances into the position of siding, externally, with his 
sworn enemies. Thus conscience in good men always speaks the louder 
the deeper they sink: and the greatest fall produces the keenest remorse, 
but at the same time the most decided power of a renovated life. 

*‘ There were few who knew the full extent of what Scharnhorst did 
for Germany. His activity was greatest in secret; not, however, that 
there was any aspect of timidity about it, it was on the contrary strong, 
silent, and unconquerable. But it was only the great generals and sol- 
diers of the highest cast who knew perfectly what he was, and looked to 
him constantly as to the living, unvarying, central point of the struggle. 
And thus even beyond the bounds of Prussia, in the mightiest states of 
Europe abroad, as well as among the traitorous friends of the enemy at 
home, his influence where it was not seen was felt, and known secretly 
where it was not publicly acknowledged.” 


Scharnhorst, it is well known, fell at the very commencement 
of the great struggle which he had been so long silently preparing, 
in the battle of Lutzen, or Gross-Gitschen as the Germans call it. 
Had it not been for this circumstance British gossip might have 
been as familiar with him as it is with the stout old hero of the 
Katzbach, and his moustaches. There is another name still to 
complete the triumvirate; a name that England knows less than 
it ought, but whom Prussia can never cease to look up to with 
even greater gratitude than to Bliicher. It is the Baron von Stein, 
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the emancipator of the Brandenburg boors, the promulgator of an 
Agrarian law more bold than any that the Gracchi ever con- 
ceived, the most radical reformer and bloodless revolutionist that 
modern history has to name. The following extract exhibits, 
most characteristically, the remarkable German, who did more for 
fatherland than any of her most devoted patriots, and yet was 
never weary of flinging rudely in her face, asa matter of reproach, 
that faculty by the exercise of which she stands proudly pre-emi- 
nent above all other nations—the faculty of speculation. Stein 
was an Englishman in mental character more than a German; 
and thus far, certainly, he was right; the moment called aloud not 
for a thought but for a blow, not for a Schelling and a Girres, so 
much as for a Bliicher and a Stein. 


“Those who knew Stein, knew also that the only way to meet him 
was with a decided front, otherwise one was sure to be overwhelmed. 
He attacked me, too, on one of his favourite themes; but I was happily 
prepared to meet him, and the more stoutly I gave him battle to-day, 
the more did he seem inclined to renew the combat to-morrow. He, 
the mighty man of the direct deed (‘der michtige Mann der unmit- 
telbaren That’), who pierced through the moment there, as it lay before 
him, and commanded it, was, or at least was wont to express himself as, 
the enemy of all speculation, and attacked me with the most pitiless 
energy, as the representative of German metaphysics. I accepted the 
challenge. I was several times invited to dine with him at Dresden : 
I and Maurice Arndt were the only guests. ‘ Your constructions 4 
priori,’ said he, ‘ are mere words, a pitiful school jargon, and made for 
no purpose so much as to cripple every deed that is worth the doing.’ 
‘ Your excellence,’ replied I, ‘ will be pleased to observe, that though I 
were given to construct systems a priori (which qualification, however, 
I deny), I, at least, construct them in a practical direction ; how other- 
wise would I be standing here now in this uniform before you? But the 
endeavour to bring one’s whole experience, both of inward emotions and 
outward facts, under the category of what may properly be called know- 
ledge ; the striving to give an intellectual unity to the complex pheno- 
mena of which the thing called our life is made up; this is not an arbi- 
trary product of one mind or the other, but it is a national and truly 
German tendency; and if my friend Schelling, at the present moment, 
commands the public mind in Germany, he does so only because he ecom- 
mands the domain of speculation.’ ‘ Yes, I know well enough,’ said 
Stein, ‘ I know our German youth is incurably infected with this fever 
of empty speculation ; the German has an unfortunate instinct that leads 
him to grope in abstract corners; and it is for this reason that he never 
understands the present moment, and has, accordingly, always fallen 
an easy prey to the cunning aggressor from without.’ ‘’Tis quite true,’ 
retorted I, ‘ that our students are given to speculation; but all the 
young men have not followed me to the war; and I should wish you to 
inquire, whether the greatest speculators are those who have staid at 
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home, or those who are here with me. I guess all the ‘ incurably 
infected’ have come with me. Or what public men have come more 
boldly forward on the present occasion, than that Castor and Pollux 
of our philosophical world, the twin arch-speculators, Fichte and Schleier- 
macher ?—Your excellency will forgive me for saying it, but it is pos- 
sible that the tendency to useless abstract speculation may assist even 
where an outward war is carried on against it; and yourself, at this 
present moment, might certainly be judged a most unpractical person to 
overlook in your estimate of the moral materials before you in Germany, 
a thing, which, whether you approve it or not, is and must be an essen- 
tial element of the national mind.’ This was plain enough, and the 
baron looked a little angry at first, but speedily recovering his compo- 
sure, replied with a smile, ‘ After all, the fault is with myself, a practical 


man, and speculating by the ell here with a mere speculator about 
speculation.’ ” 


In this direct-hitting, thoroughly practical Prussian baron we 
seem to recognise the type of a new phasis of the German mind, 
whose first appearance dates from this very era of the Liberation 
war. [Before that era, whether in the artistical voluptuousness of 
Goethe, the vast intellectual mensuration of Kant, or the wild and 
brilliant careerings of Richter, we find every thing in German 
literature, only not what is directly practical and political. The 
year 1813, however, with its terrible severity of battle, and glo- 
rious but dearly earned laurels, gave a definite, practical, and 

olitical direction to the lawless bickerings and random undu- 
tions of the German soul; the cosmopolite became a patriot, the 
artist a historian, and the philosopher a politician. This change 
in the national caste of thought brought along with it naturally 
a change in the style and expression of the national literature; 
the formal and academic, the involved, unwieldy, and rplexed, 
oe to the clear, the direct, the vigorous, and the Kextble, in 
guage. The Breslau ‘ Naturphilosoph,’ when he doffed the 
gown and donned the cloak, indicated unconsciously to himself a 
change from the speculative to the practical, which the whole 
nation was destined to make; and if the new character be as yet 
only partially adopted, and imperfectly sustained by the general 
mass, this is but natural, and was prefigured also in the first 
martial experiments of the professor. ‘ Aller Anfang ist schwer,’ 

° the proverb: ‘a new trade is always difficult.’ Of this, the 


sa 
following account of Steffens’ doings at the battle of Liitzen 
affords characteristic evidence. 


“ On the evening of the 1st of May I sat, anxious, and full of ex- 
pectation, alone in a hut; although | felt a deep interest in the issue of 
the approaching contest, I was by no means in good spirits, and must, alas! 
confess that what disquieted me was something purely personal. I had 
been violently taken out of my former narrow sphere, and transplanted, 
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as it seemed, into a wider one ; but my present position, unfortunately, 
was one of which I was utterly ignorant. Yes, to that moment I had 
during my whole life been absolute master of my own occupation, now I 
had to submit to the thought of another as an instrument to carry it 
into execution ; but in the first place, I knew not what that thought 
was, nor what peculiar sphere of activity it would shape out for me ; and 
in the second place, even when set in motion, I knew not whether I 
might not prove more a hindrance than a help in a situation so strange 
tome. ‘To act cheerfully as an instrument in the hands of others, the 
individual must, at least, know his relation to the whole of which he 
is a part ; but I felt myself suddenly, and in a moment the most critical 
for the cause I had espoused, transported into the midst of a bustling 
activity of which I knew neither the scope nor the detail; every body 
was busy around me, I alone had nothing to do: no one spoke to me, 
for to me no one had any thing to say. There is something terribly 
humiliating in such a situation; the accumulated patriotic longings of 
years had now worked themselves up to a climax, and nevertheless 
seemed destined, on the very verge of the perfect deed, to end in power- 
lessness. I paced restlessly up and down the little room, when a horse 
at full gallop stopped before my quarters. Its rider hastily entered, and 
delivered into my hands a letter from Scharnhorst ; I expected an order. 
Has he at length, thought I, succeeded in getting me some definite 
employment for this important day? Between hope and fear I un- 
sealed the letter. 

*** Lieber Steffens,’ said he, ‘I am sorry that I must ask back from 
you the horse which I lent you; and I lament much that you will 
thereby be put out of condition for taking any share in the impending 
battle. It is the horse which I am accustomed to ride on critical occa- 
sions ; you must, therefore, be content to wait, in the rear of the army, 
the expected good issue of the battle.’ I delivered him the horse, and 
my situation was now more comfortless than ever. One thing was plain, 
I must appear upon the field of battle, otherwise I would have been 
perfectly affronted, and have felt myself incapable of showing my face 
with any honour in the future course of the war. I had heard the 
name of the village in which the Jager battalion of the guard was quar- 
tered ; there was a full mile between me and it; I lost no small time 
before I could find a guide, and when I arrived daylight was fast ap- 
——- The commander of the battalion was asleep, but I caused 

im to be roused, and adjured him to put me in a condition to get a 
horse. He complied, and I was led to a boor, who, however, at first 
stoutly opposed the requisition. At length, however, he yielded, and 
produced the animal! It was a sorry bay, an old, lean, broken-down 
cart-horse ; the haunch bones stood out like two steep rocky walls—the 
ribs could be counted. I swung myself into a miserable saddle that the 
boor drew out of a lumber-room, and bestrode the deep-hollowed back- 
bone of the brute ; it required great exertion to set the stiff legs into 
motion ; hard and stubborn, it had long lost all feeling for bit and bridle, 
Never did Prussian knight appear more laughably and strangely mount- 
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ed. The valise which had hitherto been carried by the guide, was now 
strapped on behind me; but I had much ado before I could stimulate the 
unwieldy beast into a trot. In the meantime I was utterly ignorant in 
what direction the field of battle lay. The day began to dawn, and I 
discovered some troops in the distance ; in my ignorance I could not 
tell whether they were the enemy's men or our own ; but I rode up to 
them, and reached a wide field, sloping gradually upwards. Here I 
discovered Prussian infantry forming a long front. How it happened I 
cannot say ; but before I knew, my horse was standing in front of the 
line, and directly in the way of the advancing troops. A noble-looking 
officer, who could not but be surprised at the sight of so strange a 
cavalier, came with an angry look towards me, and cried out, ‘ Was 
Teufel haben Sie hier zu thun?’ (What the devil business have you here?) 
In Altenburg General York had been pointed out to me—and full of 
terror, I now recognised him; I was unable to answer a word; but I 
have a dim recollection of endeavouring, for some minutes, in extreme 
desperation, to make the stubborn brute move from the spot. How I 
at length’got out of the way I don’t know. When on a future occasion 
I made the personal acquaintance of this great general, I informed him 
under what circumstances I had first encountered him, and he was vastly 
delighted. After much riding about and interrogating, I found Scharn- 
horst. ‘ Keep close by me,’ said he; and Lieutenant Greulich, one of 
his adjutants, had the goodness to give me the horse of one of his bag- 
gage-waggons. It was now about mid-day; the battle commenced, 
but I had no idea whatever of the position of our own or our enemy’s 
troops. The roar of the cannon was heard in all directions; but the 
enemy, posted probably behind the village of Gross-Gorschen, I could 
nowhere discover. 

“ T rode beside Gneisenau, among the officers who formed the escort 
of Marshal Bliicher. The enemy stood in front of the village ; a cavalry 
attack on our side took place, and I was all at once in the midst of a 
shower of balls. Prince Henry’s horse was shot beneath him. The 
attack was repulsed. How I at first came into the attack—how I again 
got out of it, Inever knew. Only one thing I remember—the impres- 
sion which the grape shot of the enemy made on me. I felt as if the 
balls were coming from all directions towards me in thick masses—as if 
no one could possibly escape—as if I were in the midst of a violent 
shower of rain, and yet somehow or other was not wet. At the same 
time, I cannot say that I was in the least affected by fear; the whole 
affair seemed to me rather strange and curious than terrible. Gneisenau 
was quite in his element; almost merry. After the attack I received 
from him a commission to General Wittgenstein; what it was I don’t 
exactly remember: but now began the dark side of that day for me. I 
rode on ; I looked round about me; a heavy cannonade from the enemy 
was going on in all quarters. I did not know where I might find 
Wittgenstein. Every thing about me appeared in confusion, and co- 
vered as witha dark veil. I felt a mysterious quaking; a strange undu- 
lation shook my inmost frame, became more apparent; it was evi- 
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dent that I was under the influence of the cannon fever; however, I 
found Wittgenstein, executed my commission, and returned to Gnei- 
senau. Here I found every thing inmotion. Every man had his ap- 
pointed employment, and knew his relative position, only I was without 
any definite occupation, and no one concerned himself about me; thus 
situated the feeling of my powerlessness overcame me, and I was 
conscious that I must appear in my present place as a supernumerary 
spectator. I heard that Scharnhorst had been carried away wounded 
from the field of battle. Gneisenau had disappeared; the others were 
strangers to me, and I quickly found myself alone, with the balls of the 


enemy whistling around me.” 


One is almost tempted, in reading this, to agree with Gorres, 
who, when Steffens met him at Coblentz, after the battle of Leip- 
zig, did not scruple to express his disapprobation of the professor’s 
military recreations altogether; for, ‘ der Gelehrte,’ said he, ‘ ist 
verpflichtet sich fiir sein geistiges Werk zu erhalten.’ (It is the 
duty of the man of letters to spend and be spent only in the cause 
of letters.) And to the same purpose Schelling would frequently 
add a postscript to his letters to Steffens, ‘ Wozu und warum solten 
wir uns in die Verirrungen der Welt hineinstiirzen? Ist doch 
unser Reich nicht von dieser Welt.—( Wherefore, and for what 
purpose, should we plunge ourselves into the perplexities of this 
world? Our kingdom is not of this world.) But the benefit which 
an academic man like Steffens conferred on his country, by taking 
part in the military movement of the times, consisted not so much 
in the amount of his individual services in the field, as in the 
moral influence of his presence and example. The presence of so 
many distinguished amends was, to the professional soldier, a 
continual living remembrancer, that in this war not a common 
point of international policy, or the mere military point of honour, 
but the dearest interests, the very existence of fatherland, was at 
stake; and when we bear in mind how gallantly the raw militia- 
men at Dennewitz carried the day over the experienced French 
soldiery, we shall, perhaps, be inclined to think that even the most 
unmilitary Professor Steffens, on his scraggy Rosinante, stumbling 
on before the front line of General York’s advancing columns, was 
not there altogether without a purpose. 
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Arr. Ill —La Peste di Milano del 1630; libri cingue dal Ca- 
nonico della Scala, Giuseppe Ripamonti, Istoriografo Milanese ; 
volgarizzati per la prima volta dal originale Latino. (The 
Plague of Milan in the Year 1630. In five books, by Joseph 
Ripamonti, Canon of La Scala, Historiographer of Milan. 
Now translated for the first time from the original Latin.) 
Da Francesco Cusant: con Introduzione e Note. 4to. pp. 
400. Milano. 1841. 


Ir is surprising that this history of the tremendous pestilence, 
which almost depopulated Milan in 1630—just thirty-five years 
previous to the memorable plague-year of London—should have 
been suffered to remain till this time locked up in the barbarous 
and turgid Latin of the old canon of La Scala, its contemporary 
narrator. It is surprising, because this is one of those tales of 
terror and of marvel, which can never fail to excite the imagina- 
tion, and, therefore, to command the interest of a very large body 
of readers. Combining the startling strangeness and the minuteness 
of detail by which fiction arrests our sympathies, with the absorb- 
ing interest inseparable from the constantly recurring consideration, 
that ‘these things really were,’ the story is eminently calculated to 
find popularity among those, who read merely for amusement. As 
long as the poet’s ‘mentem mortalia tangunt,’ remains true, the cir- 
cumstantial historian of any of those great calamities that, from 
time to time, have desolated cities, and wiped out the distinctions 
and inequalities of ranks and classes by the overwhelming influence 
of one common terror, will not want an audience. But there 
were circumstances attending the pestilence, which ravaged Lom- 
bardy in the seventeenth century, which may be reasonably deemed 
to render its history well worthy of the attention of other readers, 
than such as seek merely for amusement. The ethical and the 

olitical inquirer may both find phenomena in the story of Mi- 

n during that fatal year suggestive of much speculation and 
thought. 

It might have been supposed, therefore, that some one would 
have ere this undertaken the task which Signor Cusani has now 
accomplished. But in this case, as in so many others of late 
years, it has been the novelist who first directed the attention 
of the reading world to the neglected and forgotten treasures of 
history. For we cannot but suppose that had Manzoni never 
written his celebrated novel— I promessi Sposi’—the old canon’s 
striking history would have still remained shrouded in the repul- 
sive garb in which it pleased him originally to clothe it. 

In the vast, and indeed almost boundless continent of history, 
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there are large tracts forgotten, neglected, unexplored, unknown 
to the generality of the world, till some adventurous genius—some 
historical Columbus—pushes forward his discovering voyages into 
the unknown void, and lights up an entire new world of history 
by his genius. There have been heroes since, as well as before, the 
time of Agamemnon, who have perished, ‘ caruerunt quia vate 
sacro.. And in our days the ‘ vates sacer’ who has rescued man 
from oblivion has been the novelist. That which Homer did for 
those who fought and fell around the walls of Troy, Virgil for his 
favourite pius Aineas, and Tasso for ‘il gran Capitano,’ Godfrey, 
and the other iron-cased worthies, who accompanied him to the 
Holy Land for the want of better amusement at home: Walter 
Scott has achieved for the Scottish covenanters—heroes of a far 
more genuine sort; ‘ sit obiter dictum;—and Manzoni for the 
world of Milan during the first half of the seventeenth century. 
It is the novelist only who has attempted to popularise history 
hitherto; while its own professed teachers have, for the most part, 
so written their lifeless accounts of kings and courts, and battles 
and soldiers, as to render them distasteful and unprofitable reading 
to the multitude. A dawn, indeed, of better things in this re- 
spect is beginning to appear. Historians are beginning to dis- 
cover that Mr. Brown, and Mr. Smith, and Mr. Jones, and Mr. 
Tailor, may be much interested by being told of the mode of life, 
habits, and condition of the Browns, and Smiths, and Jones’s and 
Tailors of past times. Nay, and the more sharp-sighted among 
them are even beginning to comprehend that it is far more im- 
portant to us all—Howards, Tancarvilles, and Courteneys in- 
cluded—to know, could we but get at it, how these past Browns, 
Smiths, Jones's, and Tailors lived, moved, and thought, than to 
have it accurately ascertained how many blockhead barons knocked 
their hard numbskulls against each other on any given occasion. 
We think, then, that history manifests a tendency to improve- 
ment, and, like many other things, is moving on the way towards 
being more like what it ought to be. In the meantime those 
portions of history only have become essentially popular, which 
some historical novelist has lighted up by his genius. As soon as 
an era, or a detached episode, has been thus brought before the 
public eye, and the world of readers are beginning to have some- 
thing like a definite idea of the shape and nature of the period or 
the incident in question, then comes the historian with his detail 
of facts, and, taking advantage of the interest which has been ex- 
cited, offers his work as ‘ illustrative’ of the narrative of the no- 
velist. This, as it may perhaps seem, somewhat inverted arrange- 
ment of parts, has been observable not unfrequently of late years. 
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And it is thus that we consider ourselves and our readers in some 
degree indebted to Manzoni for the curious work before us. 

Not that we would be understood by any means to undervalue 
Signor Cusani’s labours, or to detract from the importance of his 
contribution to the history of his country. Old Ripamonti’s his- 
tory might, for the generality of the world, have as well not been 
in existence as have remained in its original lumbering Latin in a 
few copies mouldering on the shelves of public libraries. But 
Signor Cusani has not confined his good work to the mere trans- 
lation of the canon’s volume. In the shape of preface, notes, and 
appendices, he has collected from various contemporary writers all 
that could contribute to the formation of a complete picture of 
the epoch in question. And a very curious and extraordinary 
a he has produced. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether 

ignor Cusani might not have done better had he made all the 
materials in his possession the groundwork of a new fabric of his 
own. A more agreeable book might, doubtless, have been thus 
produced. The materials might have been presented to the 
reader’s mind in a more orderly arrangement, and more artistically 
grouped, and a stronger effect would have been produced. But 
there is one reason— whether or no it may have occurred as such 
to Signor Cusani himself, we know not—that reconciles us to the 
course he has adopted. And this is, that not the least interesting 
matter in the volume is the character of the old Milanese histo- 
riographer himself. It would have been a pity to lose this; and 
it is hardly likely that a new history of the plague, by Signor 
Cusani, would have enabled us to estimate it as satisfactorily as 
the republication of his own work. 

In a word, then, it should seem that old Ripamonti was ‘ a libe- 
ral.’ Now a liberal canon, living and writing books at Milan in 
the seventeenth century, under the dominion of Spain, must be al- 
lowed to be in some sort a curiosity. 

If there were no men intellectually in advance of the age in 
which they live, it is clear that there could be no social progression ; 
that it would be a stand-still world, instead of a world which at a 
slower or faster rate does undoubtedly constantly progress. It is 
absolutely necessary, therefore, that there should ever be such 
men; as necessary as that there should be a forlorn hope to mount 
first the breach over which the main body of the army are to fol- 
low. Society, in its onward march, must thus have its forlorn 
hope of bold spirits, who will advance in the van of the mighty 
host, unscared by the darkness and uncertainty of the future across 
which they must find the way. It is in both cases—in the be- 
sieging army, and in the advancing society—the post of honour, 
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this forlorn hope. But it is equally in both cases the post of dan- 
ger. It is ever a post of danger—at some periods of the world’s 
march more than at others; but always dangerous. At the period, 
and in the country in which Ripamonti lived, it was especially so. 
And accordingly he paid the penalty of having outstripped his 
contemporaries sufficiently to have got rid of many of the preju- 
dices and absurdities which still bound them. But Ripamonti 
was not made of the stuff from which martyrs are fashioned. Un- 
like ‘ the starry’ Galileo, who persisted in his assertion, that ‘ the 
world goes round for all that,’ the worthy canon would have re- 
nounced all heresies at the first sight of the rack, and have pro- 
fessed himself thoroughly convinced by that puissant argument of 
the justice of the opinions held by his good friends, ‘ the inquisi- 
tors;’ while he contented himself with laughing in his sleeve at 
absurdities which it was imprudent to laugh at openly. 

Signor Cusani has prefixed to his volume an account of the life 
and writings of Ripamonti, which gives the key to several sly ex- 
pressions in the course of his book, of which the irony and covert 
satire might not otherwise be understood. For though he had 
tasted of the tender mercies of the Inquisition in the shape of a 
long imprisonment in early life, and though the general tenour of 
this work is carefully calculated to suit the temper of the people 
and the times for which it was intended, he cannot resist the 
temptation of suffering his real opinions of men and things to peep 
out here and there. 

The ‘ Introduction’ to the volume before us, in which Signor 
Cusani gives us those facts of his author’s life to which we have 
alluded, and also sets before us the condition and position of Milan 
at the period of the history, is, we are told, extracted ‘ from an 
inedited treatise on the principal Historians and Chroniclers of 
Milan,’ by himself. From the year 1537 to 1705, Lombardy lay 

in a lethargic state under the ficden dominion of Spain. ‘ An 
’ epoch,’ exclaims Signor Cusani, himself living under another fo- 
reign rule not less oppressive or detestable—‘ an epoch fatal, and 
of bitter memory for Louthnsly ? Unfortunate Italy! Thus much, 
at least, her change of rulers has availed her, that the tardy retri- 
bution of history, while the historian is compelled to bide his time 
respecting the present race of tyrants, may strike with its justice 
the dynasty which preceded them. 


“ Kings,” continues Signor Cusani, “ distant, and so much the more 
difficult of access, that to get to Madrid, it was necessary to pass through 
France, almost always at war with Spain, or to cross other Italian siates 
to embark at some port of the Mediterranean. Governors, representatives 
of the sovereign, strangers to the laws, to the habits, and to the language 
of qur people, eager to satiate their ambition and avarice, plundered 
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rather than governed the country delivered over to their power for three 
years. A senate composed in a great measure of Spaniards, which 
judged as irresponsibly as God himself; a privy council of state, a 
sanatory magistrate, sixty decurions, a captain of police, an a 
and an extraordinary magistrate, all powers acting independently, eac 
in its own sphere, frequently jostled and were in collision with each 
other in the exercise of their ill-defined powers. To the briskness and 
activity natural to the Lombards succeeded the sly gravity, the pride 
and indolence of the Spaniard. Hence the nobles abandoned commer- 
cial pursuits, considering them dishonourable to their family; manu- 
factures declined, arts and studies were neglected, public works suffered 
to go to decay. In a word, our country languishing in a slow atrophy, 
from being flourishing and wealthy, became sterile and dead from the 
total cessation of agricultural and manufacturing industry, and the want 
of civil energy.” 


Thus writes Signor Cusani of the state of Milan under the 
Spanish rule. The picture is a striking one; and it represents 
accurately enough the condition of the country during that period. 
But having written thus far, the poor Italian author seems to have 
been struck with fear lest his lamentations over the misfortunes of 
his country under the tyranny of strangers in a former age should 
prove distasteful to the conscience-stricken jealousy of her present 
oppressors. He hastens, therefore, to add in the next paragraph: 

“ To attribute, however, the decadence and ruin of Lombardy ex- 
clusively to the dominion of the Spaniard, as many writers have done, 
appears to me a fault of exaggeration. And, truth to tell, those dis- 
orders were in good part the consequence of the confusion of ideas and 
passions, general among the nations of Europe, who having recently 
emerged from the middle ages, began to establish their governments on 
new principles.” 

What wretched trash is this! And what chance has history 
in the hands of writers, whose haunting dread of the jealous watch- 
fulness of their masters is such that they must needs endeavour to 
take the sting out of plain and self-proclaiming truth by subjoin- 
ing such senseless balderdash. Where was it ever seen yet 
throughout the wide field of human history, that decadence and 
death followed as the consequence of progress? Did the ‘ con- 
fusion of ideas and passions’ produce such results in the other 
European nations at the time of their emerging from the medieval 
period? We have not the least doubt that Signor Cusani knows 
all this quite as well as we do; and we have pointed to the passage 
only to indicate the miserably fettered condition of the Italian 
who would attempt to write history. 

The two principal events, which break the dead monotony of 
this period of a hundred and seventy years, are the pestilence of 
1576, and the pestilence of 1630. Amid the death-like stillness, 
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which resulted from the crushing weight of a foreign despotism, 
beneath whose chains neither industry, arts, nor letters could move, 
pestilence can still walk abroad; and the absence of all healthy 
social movement, furnishes the historian with the sole vicissitudes 
on which his melancholy narrative can dwell. There are also two 
leading characters, which stand out in relief during this same 
period. They are two priests:—the Cardinal Archbishops 
Charles and Frederick Borromeo. The first since eanonised, and 
to the present day the favourite saint of Milanese popular de- 
votion, held the see of Milan during the first of these calamities; 
and Frederick, his cousin and successor, occupied the same po- 
sition during that of 1630. Of the two visitations of pestilence 
the last was incomparably the most severe, and its ravages the 
most extensive. But of the two men, whose names and memories 
are respectively connected with the two events, the elder was the 
greater. 

The Cardinal Archbishop Charles Borromeo was in truth a 
Christian priest, such as have been, it may be hoped, many 
priests; but such as have been, most unquestionably, but few 
cardinals. To the most enlarged philanthropy he added a spirit 
of genuine charity enlightened beyond the hght of his age. He 
was truly the father of the fatherless, and the friend of the friend- 
less; and his large patrimonial as well as ecclesiastical revenues 
were ever appropriated to the wants of his fellow-citizens. When 
after his death, Rome placed the name of Charles Borromeo in 
the list of her saints, she did but confirm that which the popular 
voice had already declared. And it may be safely asserted that 
had her canonisations been always based on grounds as respectable, 
the honours of her calendar would not stand where they do now 
in the estimation of mankind. 

The consequence of the large space which the memory of this 
good man occupied in the minds of the people of Milan has been, 
that the pestilence of which he was the hero, and whose calamities 
he alleviated, is the only one that has lived in popular tradition, 
and in the memory of the people. The plague of 1576 has in 
the popular traditions swallowed up and united to itself that of 
1630. ‘The incidents and circumstances of the latter are uniformly 
referred by the people to the preceding calamity; and the his- 
torians of the po i, who transmit from generation to gene- 


ration the tale of such events as seem to them most worthy of 
preservation, speak but of one plague of Milan, that one which is 
inseparably connected with the deeds and memory of their be- 
loved Saint Charles. 

The greater calamity has been forgotten, that the greater man 
may be remembered. It is a striking instance of popular gra- 
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titude, and may serve to show how profoundly veneration and 
love for the real benefactors of humanity strike their undying 
roots into the popular mind. 

Not that Frederick Borromeo was, as it should seem, either a 
bad man, or a negligent pastor, or niggardly of his exertions or 
his money in the emergencies of the great catastrophe of 1630; 
but he does not appear to have possessed the art of conciliating 
the affection of the masses in the same degree as his greater 
cousin. And then he had the misfortune to follow and be com- 
pared with one, whom the love of the populace, as violent and 
unmeasured as its hate, had already surrounded with a magni- 
fying halo of admiration and gratitude. 

Although the memory of the great pestilence of 1630 seems to 
have perished from among the people of Milan, or rather to 
have been absorbed by the fame of that which preceded it in 
1576, the memorials of it preserved by history are far from scanty. 
Besides the history by Ripamonti now before us, there exists in 
the Ambrosian library at Milan a MS. in the handwriting of 
Cardinal Frederick Borromeo, entitled ‘ De Pestilentid que ‘Me- 
diolani anno 1630 magnam stragem edidit.’ The cardinal has 
set forth in this writing principally the facts of which he was him- 
self a witness, the measures which he caused to be adopted, and 
his opinions on the progress of the calamity. 

Alexander Tadino, one of the first physicians of his day, and 
first medical officer to the Board of Health at Milan during the 
plague, wrote, in Italian, ‘ An Account of the Origin and daily 
Events of the great contagious, poisonous, and baleful Plague, 
which arose in Milan and its Duchy, in the Years 1629 to 1631, 
It is a 4to. volume of 150 pages, printed in 1642; and contains, 
according to the testimony of Signor Cusani, a mass of historical, 
medical, and statistical particulars, which cannot be found else- 
where. He has availed himself to a considerable extent of Signor 
Tadino’s work in his notes. 

Pio della Croce, prior of the Cappuchins at Milan, also wrote a 
history of the plague, especially for the purpose of recording the 
services rendered by the Cappuchins during its ravages. He 
wrote fifty years after the event, and appears to have availed him- 
self of a chronicle or contemporary journal kept in the monas- 
tery. 

Finally the public archives at Milan, and the collections of 
many private families of the cify abound, says Cusani, in edicts, 
accounts, letters, and documents of every kind respecting the 
plague, in such plenty, that the historian is only embarrassed by 
the necessity of selection. 


It is well that there exists such abundance of testimony, that 
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every assertion almost of any of the writers on the subject can be 
corroborated by the evidence of more than one witness; for some 
of the facts recorded are of a nature to startle the credulity even 
of the least sceptical reader of history. 

Ripamonti’s first book—his history is divided into five—treats 
of the condition of the city previous to the commencement of the 
contagion, of the scarcity which preceded it, and of the first 
spread of the pestilence. 

Milan, says Ripamonti, reckoned at one time 300,000 inha- 
bitants, and it contained 200,000 immediately before the pes- 
tilence of 1630. Tadino says that the population of the city was 
then 250,000. Bonvicino calculates it, in the year 1288, at 
200,000; and Morigia says that in 1590 there were 264,000 inha- 
bitants. But all these assertions are to be received with much 
suspicion:—a remark which may equally be appiied to all the 
statements of Italian chroniclers and historians, which have for 
their object the exaltation and glorification of their own native 
city. The narrow spirit of that spurious patriotism which l- 
mited its sympathies and its benevolence to the extent of the 
tiny territory of each independent city, was too powerful among 
the citizens of the rival republics of medieval Italy, to permit 
their historians to be very truthful expositors of the greatness and 
magnificence of their own cities. Nor did this rivalry by any 
means cease with the independent existence of the cities between 
which it arose. The old antipathies and prejudices were trans- 
mitted from generation to generation; and most unhappily con- 
tinue to the present day to exist to a degree, which will yet, it is 
to be feared, form the greatest impediment to the progress of the 
country towards a renewed and regenerated national existence. 

But we are touching here on a large and most important sub- 
ject, which cannot be treated of in the limits of a digression. It 
is one which has begun to occupy the serious attention of the 
most elevated and enlightened among the numerous and increas- 
ing band of Italian patriots, and which demands the earnest con- 
sideration of all those who mourn the present degradation of 
fallen Italy, and look forward with hope to its resurrection. On 
some other occasion, therefore, we may perhaps endeavour to 
ascertain the real state of popular feeling in Ttaly in this respect 
at the present day, and the amount of progress which has been 
made towards a more healthy and hopeful sentiment of nationality. 
But we must now return to Milan and the seventeenth century. 

We do not believe Messieurs Ripamonti and Tadino, when 
they assert that the population of Milan, previous to the pesti- 
lence of 1630 amounted to 250,000, or—as the more moderate of 
the two calculates—to 200,000 souls. ‘ And that’—as Signor Cu- 
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sani well remarks in a sort of ‘excursus’ which he has written on 
this especial point of the population of the city and the amount of 
the mortality—‘ and that when the Spanish dominion had for a 
century past ruined manufactures and commerce.’ Signor Cusani 
has taken a good deal of trouble in the investigation of this point. 
The record of the census of the population which Ripamonti 
states to have been taken during the period of scarcity which pre- 
ceded the plague, has apparently perished; for the most perse- 
vering search — the various depositories of public archives 
in the city has failed to discover any such document. But our 
author’s labour was rewarded by the discovery of a register of 
deaths kept regularly year by year and month by month from the 
year 1452, with important marginal annotations respecting the 
various epidemics and contagions that at different periods in- 
creased the number of deaths. From this register it appears that 
the number of deaths in the four years preceding the scarcity 
were as follows: 

Years. Deaths. 

1625 . . . . ° - 4181 

1626 . ‘ . : . - « 8482 

1627 . . . . . - 3157 

1628 . . . : . - . 85138 


which gives an average in round numbers of 3600 as the yearly 
mortality. Now assuming, says Signor Cusani, the yearly deaths 
to be four per cent. on the population, and adding two per cent. 
for deaths in the hospitals and in the convents not registered, 
it would result that the population of the city at that period was 
from 140,000 to 150,000 souls; a result which other facts concur 
in pointing to as a tolerable approximation to the truth. 

It is probable that some corresponding deductions should also 
be made from the magnificence of the worthy canon’s glowing 
description of the riches and splendour of Milan and its citizens 
at that epoch. 


“ The dwellings and the attire of the citizens,” says he, “ were such 
as to evidence princely wealth. The great imitated regal splendour. 
The merchants and bankers had become so rich, that abandoning com- 
merce, and careless of further gain, they began to be ambitious of 
power, and many aspired to deck their names with crested arms, things 
unthought of by their obscure ancestors. The middle classes were em- 
boldened to occupy the stations deserted by their superiors; the lowest 
populace were no longer clothed in rags; and every husband thought 
little of his wife, unless she wore silk brocaded with gold. Clothes of 
simple silk were henceforward left to the beggars. The habit of wear- 
ing rings, gems, and ear-rings of great value began to be considered 
vulgar ostentation; and the noble matrons, to whom such ornaments 
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had become annoying, gratified their pride by dressing with the utmost 
simplicity, as if to distinguish themselves in this manner from the ple- 
beian dames.” 

This last trait of Milanese manners in the seventeenth century 
is curious enough. Of a surety there is nothing new under the 
sun; and least of all is novelty to be expected in any of the va- 
rious manifestations of the darling vice of that pride, which is ever 
urging its votaries to find out fresh means of demonstrating, that 
they ‘are not as other men are.’ 

But mind was as flourishing as matter in those happy days at 
Milan, according to our chronicler. In literature, says he, 

‘¢ The poor vied with the rich, stimulated, not as the latter were by 
the love of glory, and the desire of augmenting their ancestral nobility, 
but by the love of gain, and by the hope of reward in a city where lite- 
rature obtained the pre-eminence with the powerful. 1n fact, the libe- 
rality of our princes towards literary men was ever such,”—(this is a sop 
thrown by the sly old canon to his own patrons, )—“ that the children of 
the poor had as much opportunity of instruction as those of the rich; 
and the entire city appeared a temple consecrated by the muses.” 


Such, according to our author, was the prosperous condition of 
the city, when the desolating calamity which he is about to record 
burst upon it. After the close of the wars between Charles V. 
and Francis I., which had, among many other results, determined 
the fate of the duchy of Milan, Lombardy had the rare felicity of 
reposing in peace for near a hundred years. The blame of disturb- 
ing this peace is thrown by Ripamonti on Henry IV.; though 
his ambitious plans were all cut oe says the pious canon, ‘ b 
the hand of one single man, if, indeed, it were not the hand of 
God.’ But the more immediate cause of the disasters, which fell 
on the Milanese, was the Duke of Savoy, who took it into his 
head to invade the territory of Mantua; thus, says Ripamonti, 
disturbing the peace of Italy, and giving the worst possible ex- 
ample to the other princes of the peninsula. The King of Spain 
forthwith interposed, and marched an army of German troops 
into Lombardy to protect the weaker party. It is once again, as 
ever, the old ‘ Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.’ 

The passage of these troops on their way southward through the 
duchy of Milan is described by our historian, as in itself a deso- 
lating calamity. Ill-disciplined under all circumstances, and to- 
tally unrestrained by any attempt on the part of their leaders to 
protect the unhappy inhabitants from their outrages, their march 
through the Milanese resembled rather that of a victorious army 
through a country avowedly given up to plunder, than that of 
friendly troops through the dominions of their own master. The 
line of their passage was marked by desolation. The helpless in- 
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habitants of the villages on their line of march fled from their 
dwellings at the approach of the advancing army, and left their 
all to be plundered, or consumed by the locust host on their pas- 
sage,—a work of destruction so thoroughly accomplished by the 
on who marched at the head of the army, that those who 
ollowed, enraged at finding nothing left to satisfy their ae 
gratified at least their anger and brutality by ill-treating the 
already ruined inhabitants. 

The result of these miseries, increased by the unlucky coinci- 
dence of a deficient harvest, showed itself in a scarcity of corn, so 
great that the price of wheat shortly rose to a hundred lire (equi- 
valent to about 5/. 8s. of our present money) a bushel. Rye 
was seventy lire a bushel, and millet sixty. These last particulars 
are recorded by the circumstantial and accurate Tadino, first phy- 
sician to the Board of Health. ‘The consequences of so tremen- 
dous a scarcity of the primary necessaries of life soon made them- 
selves felt and seen in a still more fearful form within the walls of 
the thickly-peopled city, than in the surrounding country. All 
commerce, all employment ceased ; for every man applied what 
capital he had to the purchase of food for his own needs. The 
classes of the people whose daily bread was supplied by their daily 
labour, thus finding that supply cut off, filled the streets in gaunt 
and famine-stricken crowds; and were the first to perish by starva- 
tion. But the distress gradually, though with appalling rapidity, 
crept upwards in the social scale. Soon the shops were closed; 
and numbers of those, who had been used to all the comforts as 
well as the necessaries of life, were compelled to join the wretched 
and squalid bands, who wandered through the streets in restless 
misery, imploring the morsel of bread necessary to prolong their 
miserable lives yet a few hours. The only difference, says Ripa- 
monti, between the old beggars, and those thus added to their 
band, was that the latter suffered more from being less used to 
misery, and less inured to the humiliation and disappointment of 
repulse. The mass of suffering thus exposed to the public eye 
throughout the city, soon began to be increased by the influx of 
starving peasants from the surrounding country, who deluded, 
says Ripamonti, by the name of Milan, and their idea of its inex- 
haustible riches, fancied that famine could never dare to approach 
the metropolis, and thought that they should find there the food 
that their own fields no longer supplied. 

And soon the streets of Milan the wealthy began to be encum- 
bered with the corpses of the dead, and the skeleton-like bodies of 
the dying. 

“I myself,” says Ripamonti, “ saw while walking with some com- 
panions along the military road which skirts the walls, a woman lying 
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dead with a bundle on her back and an infant slung at her breast. 
She had been induced, as it seemed, in the impossibility of finding 
aught to sustain life, to go out of the city, carrying with her her baby, and 
a few of her more valuable possessions. But death had overtaken her, 
and she fell, a few paces only from the city-gate. A handful of herbage 
half masticated, protruded from her mouth, and stained her lips and 
face with its green juice ;—a fearful proof of the extremity of her suffer- 
ing. The child was wailing on the corpse of its mother.” 


And similar cases, adds the historian, were of daily occurrence. 

It is almost inconceivable that it should have been possible to 
preserve any social order whatsoever among a starving multitude 
thus perishing within the walls of a thickly-inhabited city! Pow- 
erful, indeed, must be the coercion which can induce men to pe- 
rish quietly of starvation with food before their eyes which is re- 
served for their wealthier fellow-citizens! Such is the almost incal- 
culable force of the habits of social life. In truth, the populace 
seem to have been singularly enduring under the extreme pressure 
of their misfortunes. Once, indeed, a tumult broke forth, sense- 
less as the risings of the people, who rise not till stung to madness, 
unhappily almost ever are. The popular indignation was directed 
against the bakers. It was imagined that the high price of bread 
was caused by their determination to secure enormous profits. On 
St. Martin’s day, in the year 1628—the year in which the famine 
began—a multitude suddenly assembled, apparently without any 
preconcerted plan, and marched to attack one of the principal 
baking establishments of the city. The bread intended for the 
consumption of the day was first seized on and instantly devoured 
by the half-starved multitude. Had the tumult ceased here, there 
would, at least, have been nothing astonishing in the act; and it 
is surprising, on the contrary, that bread could have been at all 
sold peaceably to the rich amid the famished poor. But as soon 
as the bread was in a few moments swallowed, the crowd rushed 
into the house and commenced a general destruction. The whole 
stock of flour and meal was carried off or destroyed. A large 
quantity was wasted. ‘The streets,’ says Ripamonti, ‘ by which 
the plunderers passed as they went and came, were as white with 
flour as if it had snowed;’ and a wretched crowd too far gone to- 
wards the extremity of starvation to be capable of more active vio- 
lence, cima to scrape up the food that thus strewed the 
streets. The rioters heaped all the contents of the house into a 
huge pile, to which they set fire, ‘ As if,’ says Ripamonti in his 
absurd way, ‘ it were a holocaust to Ceres, to the famine, and at 
the same time to the saint whose festival had witnessed the deed.’ 
They threw the books of the baker, and every thing of a combus- 
tible nature that they could find, into the fire; and would have 
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also thrown in the baker and his men if they could have laid hands 
on them; but fortunately they had escaped. 

As may be supposed, the violence of the rioters did not stop 
here. The most dangerous quality of mob violence is its natural 
and invariable tendency to grow, in extent and intensity, till like 
a conflagration it soon becomes impossible to quell it. The mob 
next rushed to the house of the ‘ Vicario di provisione,’ one of the 
principal magistrates of the city, and began to attack it, in order 
to put its owner to death. A body of Spanish soldiers were 
marched down from the citadel to protect it, but were afraid to 
attack the people, who were in much larger numbers. However, the 
Grand-chancellor Ferrer, a venerable old man, and beloved by the 
people, went fearlessly in among them, and succeeded in quieting 
them for a time, or at least in diverting them from their imme- 
diate object. They returned to the attack on the bakers; and 
having sacked another of these establishments, were about setting 
fire to the house, to the great peril of the neighbouring buildings, 
and indeed possibly of the whole city. The manner in which this 
catastrophe was averted is curiously characteristic of the age and 
of the people. A worthy man of the neighbourhood, seeing the 
imminency of the danger, got as quickly as possible to the top of 
the house, and let down by a rope a crucifix, with some lighted 
candles attached to it, immediately in front of the door, and before 
the faces of the rioters who were about to fire it. A miraculous 
interposition in favour of the devoted house! No mistaking now 
God’s will that the baker’s house—at least that particular baker's 
house—should not be burned. Miracle! Miracle! The clergy 
take advantage of this sudden revulsion of feeling ;—come forth in 
procession, with candles, crosses, and other such holy parapher- 
nalia; and the progress of riot is stayed for a while. 

The magistracy, however, have got a hint that the people have 
borne as much as can be borne quietly. Something must be done, 
and done quickly; while this lull in the popular tempest lasts. 
The frightened magistrates meet. Large sacrifices in the way of 
almsgiving have already been made; but it is evident that a 
portion of such food as there is in the city must be given to those 
who have not the means of purchasing it; for if not they will take 
it, and much else besides! So the council come to a hurried de- 
cision, and issue an edict by which bread is commanded to be sold 
at as cheap a rate as in times of the greatest plenty, and the city 
will bear the loss. Dr. Tadino assures us that the tariff thus fixed 
cost the city no less a sum than a hundred thousand crowns. The 
exultation of the populace at the news of this edict was exuberant. 
And notwithstanding their joy was turned into suspicious terror 
before long, by a report originating, no one knew how, that poison 
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was mixed with this cheap bread by order of the magistrates, yet 
not the less did the starving multitude rush to the bakers’ shops, 
and devour the food, which, if it were poisoned, as they suspected, 
would but change the manner of their death from the slow process 
of inanition to one more rapid and less painful. 

But the fearful condition of the city demanded other precau- 
tionary measures, than this one of alleviation, which must of ne- 
cessity from its nature be but temporary. It was determined that 
the multitude who thronged the streets unprovided with any 
means of supporting themselves, should be received into the 
lazzaretto, and maintained there at the expense of the city. This 
lazzaretto was an immense building, which had been erected by 
Francesco Sforza when Duke of Milan. It formed a large hollow 
square; and contained, according to Ripamonti, 365 wards, each 
with accommodations for ten persons. Tadino, probably with 
greater accuracy, says that it consisted of 288 wards, of which 213 
only were in a condition to be used, the remainder never having 
been finished. A portico, or kind of cloister, ran round the four 
sides of the interior square; and the space thus inclosed was filled 
with rows of temporarily erected straw-covered huts, to increase 
the amount of accommodation. 

It may seem extraordinary, but it is well attested, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty the starving multitude could be 
brought into this asylum where food and shelter were provided 
for them. So powerfu. .s the love of unconstrained hberty to 
those who are accustomed to it! A few miserable wretches came 
in of their own accord; but by far the greater number were brought 
in by force. Two soldi were allowed by the magistrates to the 
constables for every person forcibly brought to the lazzaretto. 

Nothing in the municipal habits and customs of past centuries, 
and other nations, strikes us, accustomed as we are to the highly 
complicated mechanism of our own social polity, more strongl 
than the extreme and childlike simplicity of the means by vhek 
they endeavoured to accomplish their objects. Fancy filling a 
hospital or workhouse, destined to relieve the needs of a greater 
number than it could possibly accommodate, by the same process 
that country beadles in agricultural parishes adopt for the extermi- 
nation of sparrows! So much a head for every one brought in! 
and brought in neck and crop! willy nilly! 

The lazzaretto was, as may be easily imagined, soon filled to over- 
flowing. This building, capable of properly accommodating, accord- 
ing to the largest computation, 3650 persons, was within a few days 
crowded with between 13,000 and 14,000 starving wretches, who 
were to be fed at the expense of the city. The pecuniary sacri- 
fices which were made by the municipality were certainly enor- 
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mous. The city treasury was before this calamity notoriously and 
proverbially rich. At its conclusion the municipal coffers were not 
only empty, but the city was very deeply in debt. Accordingly Ri- 
pamonti, the salaried historiographer of the city, loudly praises the 
munificence and provident activity of the magistracy. ‘ We are 
apt to admire times of old,’ says he, ‘ and neglect that which is 
admirable in our own. But I think that no people or ages could 
show better institutions, than those which our magistrates adopted 
upon this occasion for the maintenance of a crowd of poor ina 
narrow space.’ But unfortunately other accounts of the condition 
of the lazzaretto can hardly be considered to bear out the historio- 
grapher’s assertion. It was discovered after a while that those 
who furnished the lazzaretto with provisions, adulterated the bread. 
with injurious substances to increase their profits. The water pro- 
vided for drinking became corrupt. The straw in the rooms be- 
came rotten, and was never changed! It was an unusually hot 
season, and no rain had fallen for three months. The result of 
this state of things may be easily anticipated. Contagious fevers 
were shortly generated in the lazzaretto: and this closely packed 
mass of human misery and squalid filth remained pent up within 
its walls, and fermenting beneath the hot southern sun, till the 
foul heap might have generated pestilence itself, and have inocu- 
lated with it the entire community. It is recorded that the stench in 
this fearful lazar-house was such that on one occasion the visiting 
magistrate fell in a dead swoon from the effects of it, and was obliged 
to suspend his visits. The magistracy became alarmed at the pro- 
gressing contagion, the increase of deaths in the lazzaretto, and the 
disorder and despair of its wretched inmates. The physicians 
Tadino and Settala had from the first opposed this scheme of bring- 
ing together as to a focus this immense mass of filth and misery, 
and had predicted the result; but the ‘ practical men’ had refused 
to listen to the warning voice of science. And now they found 
themselves compelled to come to the determination of undoing as 
quickly as might be what they had done. The gates of the laz- 
zaretto were thrown open, and the miserable, yet now rejoicing, 
crowd burst forth, bearing with them into every corner of the city 
a hot stream of contagion and disease. 

Is it possible to conceive a city better or more effectually pre- 
pared for the reception of the plague than was now wakes 
Milan? The dread visitor was at hand. Fearful half-muttered 
rumours began to be heard of cases said to have occurred at vil- 
lages on the route by which the German troops had passed. All 
communication between these places and Milan was forbidden. 
But the interdiction seems to have been very carelessly observed. 
For on the 22nd of October a certain soldier named Antonio Lo- 
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nato, coming from Chiavenna, entered the city, bringing with 
him, says Tadino, ‘ many clothes, bought or stolen, from the Ger- 
man troops.’ He fell ill almost immediately on his arrival; was 
carried to the hospital, and at the end of four days died, with 
buboes on his breast and arms, a most decided case of malignant 
plague. Every inmate of the house in which he had lodged on 
a the city died within a few days, and the fatal house was 
shut up. 

There was now no longer possibility of doubt. ‘The plague was 
in Milan. But for a little while there was an anxicus, a dreadful, and 
almost breathless pause! Might it not be hoped that, all the cases 
hitherto having occurred in the same house, the contagion might 
not have spread beyond it? Vain hope! Very soon other cases 
happened here and there, unconnected, apparently, with each 
other. The panic was extreme. Then a week or so would pass 
without any new cases being heard of. And the people again be- 
gan to hope, and flattered themselves that ba had been unne- 
cessarily alarmed. Then would come a fresh outbreak, and 
renewed terrors, and self-reproaches for not having been suf- 
ficiently careful. Then another lull. And thus for a while the 
insidious enemy made but a very gradual progress, and that by 
alternate fits of aggression and remission. 

There is a curiously striking similarity between this part of Ri- 
— account and the corresponding portion of Defoe’s well 

nown narrative. The reader will remember his description of 
the alternate hopes and fears of the Londoners, as the alternating 
increase and decrease in the weekly mortality led them for some 
time to doubt whether the dreaded enemy had indeed made good 
his footing among them. ‘The extreme reluctance of the people 
to believe the fearful truth, that pestilence was among them, was 
also, as at Milan, according to Ripamonti, so in London, according 
to Defoe, encouraged by a portion of the medical profession, who, 
against all evidence, persisted in denying the contagious nature of 
the disease, and the identity of its symptoms with those of plague. 
In Milan the popular feeling on this point rose to such a pitch, 
that the physicians, who were known to maintain the opinion that 
plague was in the city, among whom of course were all the most 
eminent men, were on several occasions hooted and outraged in 
the streets. And the celebrated Ludovico Settala, at that time 
considered one of the first physicians in Europe, while making 
his round of visits in the city, carried in a litter—for he was then 
eighty years old—was attacked by the mob and would have been 
killed had he not found opportune protection in a house at hand. 
And yet a long life of the most active benevolence, spent among 
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the poor as much as among the rich, had previously endeared him 
exceedingly to the people. 

It soon, however, became impossible for the most obstinately 
incredulous any longer to shut their eyes to the fearful truth. 
The now steadily and incessantly increasing mortality alarmed the 
boldest, and startled the most careless. The magistracy issued the 
most stringent regulations to circumscribe, as much as possible, the 
spread of the contagion. The steps taken were in most respects 
similar to those adopted thirty-five years afterwards in London. 
As soon as ever a case was known to exist, not only the sick per- 
son, but every inmate of the house, was transported to the laz- 
zaretto, now once more opened for this purpose; or, if they pre- 
ferred it, were confined to the house. The doors were fastened 
up, guards were placed to every house, and health officers were ap- 
pointed to visit, at least once a day, every dwelling thus treated. 
‘The measures,’ says Tadino, ‘were admirable; but through the 
avarice of the subaltern officials, and through the overwhelming 
violence of the plague, they were badly executed. The most 
strict regulations were made for the interment of the dead in the 
speediest manner. Large trenches were dug, as deep as the water 
would permit; and on every stratum of bodies was thrown one of 
quick lime.’ 

All that could be done, however, seemed totally unavailing to 
stay or even to check the progress of the contagion, and the 
deaths, already alarmingly numerous, still regularly increased daily. 
Abandoning, therefore, all hope of aid from human means, the 
now thoroughly frightened people insisted that, as a last hope of 
staying the plague, the body of St. Charles should be carried in 
procession through the city. This St. Charles was the Cardinal 
Charles Borromeo, of whom we have spoken at the beginning of 
this article, and who, for his good deeds and admirable govern- 
ment of the city, especially durmg the former pestilence, was held 
in the highest reverence by the people. An excellent, and unfor- 
tunately unusual, title to ainiahip! but which caused the good 
cardinal to be almost as mischievous to the city as a saint as he 
was profitable to it as a living man. It is but just to the science 
of that day to record, that the medical men protested vehemently 
against this scheme of a procession, and susliond its probable re- 
sults. There is reason to believe that the Cardinal Frederick Bor- 
romeo also was sufficiently enlightened to anticipate no good from 
carrying his cousin’s bones through the streets. But of course 
his position forbad him to say so. So the wish of the people was 
acceded to, and a procession was ordered. 

Our good canon, Ripamonti, had already once in his life un- 
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derzone an imprisonment of five years in the dungeons of the in- 
qu'sition; charged with atheism and neglect of his religious duties. 
I, is not to be wondered at, therefore, that he avoids, with a 
burned-child-like caution, saying any thing in his writings that 
could offend the popular pujeioes of his day. He relates ac- 
cordingly all the preparations for this procession with the utmost 
gravity and propriety. Yet all his caution has not sufficed to pre- 
vent two or three little gleams of covert irony from glancing 
through the grave decorum of his narrative, which sufficiently in- 
dicate, to a congenially-minded reader, that the writer is leat 
in his sleeve at the absurdity of the thing. Thus he tells us, that 
‘The body of St. Charles, or rather all that remained of it from 
the voracity of time, which destroys even the hardest metals, was 
laid in a coffer covered with white silk, with little windows in the 
sides of it, through which was seen the consumed figure of the 
saint, all the more venerable to the eyes of the devout than if it 
had been untouched.” 

The people of Milan were overjoyed at the prospect of the 
procession. They had the greatest hopes that it would be the 
means of stopping the plague and saving their lives. At all 
events it secured them one more festival, and one more spectacle 
before they died: so the preparations were made on the grandest 
scale. The time allowed for these was short, the fourth day 
from that on which the procession was determined on having 
been fixed for it. All Milan, therefore, was in a state of the most 
active bustle, night and day, during this time. Triumphal arches 
were raised, the streets were lined with tapestry and silk, and, in 
the words of the historian, ‘ emblems, verses, and hundreds upon 
hundreds of inscriptions in gilt letters a foot high,’ were seen on 
all sides. Altars were raised at every corner, and balconies 
erected in front of the houses, in which bands of music and 
singers were placed. In short, Milan assumed the appearance of 
a city devoted to pleasure and festivity. The light and easily 
excited people seemed almost to forget the melancholy purpose of 
all these preparations in the bustle and activity attendant upon 
them. And it would be difficult to conceive a more shockin 
contrast than was presented during those days by the exte 
appearance of the city decked for its féte, all the scenes passing 
in the interior of those gaily decorated houses. Corpses were 
shoved out of the way to make room for garlands, and the bu- 
siness of interring the dead was suspended, that all hands might 
be employed on the pious upholstery which was to win God’s 
favour and interposition. 

The day came. It was the 11th of June. The procession took 
place and lasted twelve hours. It was attended by almost the 
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whole city. Every human being that could crawl out of his bed 
helped to throng the closely packed streets; and, of course, the 
result was exactly what might have been expected. Ripamonti 
tells us that, ‘The prayers turned out vain; and the pestilence, as 
if excited by the vociferations of the suppliants, increased the 
more and became more infuriate.’ What else could have been 
anticipated from thus bringing together for twelve hours in one 
hot dadejemeeil mass all the contagion lurking among the 
population of the entire city? 

Redoubled consternation took possession of the people. Some 
said that the sins of Milan were not yet sufficiently chastised; and 
others maintained that it was evident from the failure of the pro- 
cession that not even God had power to quell the pestilence. 
Eight days and nights the body of St. Charles remained exposed 
to the veneration of the public in the cathedral, which was during 
all that time crowded with votaries. And still the mortality kept 
increasing, as if, says Ripamonti, the only answer to their prayer 
was death. The deaths averaged, during July and August, 1700 
a day. The lazzaretto was horribly, loathsomely, crowded. Great 
numbers of houses were empty and whole quarters of the city 
appeared silent deserts. The dead could no longer be buried 
fast enough; and pestiferous corpses might be seen lying in the 
streets waiting the cart, which should carry them to the enor- 
mous, yet insufficient pits, which had been dug outside the 
city. 

i. the meantime the disorder and licence which prevailed in 
the city increased the public calamity. It might, perhaps, have 
been expected, viewing the matter a priori, that the hourly con- 
templation, and visible propinquity of death, would lead men to 
turn their minds the more to that life, which they profess to 
believe awaits them after death. Thus preachers, unwisely in our 
opinion, substituting a principle of terror for one of rational pre- 
ference for good, endeavour to excite the devotion of their 
hearers by continually representing to them the uncertainty of 
life, and presenting unceasingly to their imagination the certain 
propinquity, and, perhaps, immediate vicinity of death. And it 
cannot be doubted that this kind of exhortation, though little cal- 
culated, as we think, to lead the mind to’ a deliberate decision of 
the will in favour of virtue, does yet produce in its hearers a 
tendency to recur with frightened faith to the prescriptions of 
their spiritual guides ; just as the man, whose life has passed in 
the indulgence of unhealthy habits, runs to the physician at the 
visible approach of death. It is, therefore, curious that the actual 
and palpable presence of death among men, and its unmistakeable 
imminence over each individual, should not produce the same 
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effect. It is notorious that it brings about a diametrically op- 
posite result. And this fact alone should ‘ give pause’ to the 
operators of fear-born ‘ conversions,’ as they are termed, and cause 
them to inquire a little further into the true nature of the effects 
they succeed in producing. 

The imaginations of men will, of course, be variously affected 
according to the variety of their temperaments. Solomon Eagles 
has his prototype and pendents, as well as that company of reckless 
libertine carousers who held their meetings in the inn at Aldgate, 
so admirably described in Defoe’s truthful fiction, doubtless well- 
remembered by our readers. The immortal pages in which Boc- 
cacio describes the similar effects which followed from similar 
causes at Florence, will also be in the remembrance of many. At 
Milan the disorder and evils produced by the reckless libertinage 
of those, who were eager to put the confusion of society to profit, 
in order to pass what might remain to them of life in what the 
deemed enjoyment, were such as to reflect great discredit on the 
governors of the city, notwithstanding their historiographer’s 
testimony in their favour. 

Each of the carts appointed for carrying forth the dead was 
attended by two ‘ monatti,’ as they were termed. The origin 
of the name is doubtful, some supposed it derived from ‘povos’ 
(‘alone,’ ‘ solitary’), because they were not permitted to asso- 
ciate with any one; and others assigning other etymologies. 
These monatti seem to have been entrusted with most imprudently 
large powers and authority. It was their duty not only to carry 
the dead to the pits outside the city, but also to convey the sick to 
the lazzaretto. And for these purposes they appear to have been 
armed with authority to enter any house, for the purpose of finding 
the dead and the dying. Ofcourse the hired performers of these 
dangerous, horrible, and loathsome duties, were necessarily chosen 
from the lowest class of the populace. And, of course, if they were 
not brutes when selected for this function, their office soon ren- 
dered them such. The most shocking accounts of the horrors per- 
petrated by these men in the houses into which they were thus 
empowered to intrude, are given by Ripamonti, and all the other 
historians of those dreadful days. Some of the atrocities recorded 
are such as it is impossible for us to transfer to these pages. But 
it is easy to imagine that such powers entrusted to such agents 
must have led to the most deplorable abuses. Robbery, and ex- 
tortion on threat of being forthwith bound and transported in the 
midst of a heap of pestiferous wretches to the fearful lazzaretto, were 
among the most venial of the crimes perpetrated by them. But the 
evil did not stop even here. The lawless licence thus put to such 
profit by these monatti served as a hint to others. And various 
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gangs of debauched and shameless young men adopted their cos- 
tume,—fixed around their ankles the bells, which were the dis- 
tinguishing mark of these dreaded officials, and which were intended 
to warn all the healthy to keep at a distance from them,—and wan- 
dered through the town, entering under the pretence of being 
‘monatti’ whatever house they choose. Robbery to an immense 
extent, and many other most scandalous excesses, and outrages were 
perpetrated by these abandoned scoundrels. 

Even in the execution of the duties to which they were ap- 
we the ‘ monatti’ seem to have proceeded with the most sill 
ess and unchecked cruelty and indecency. In the following pas- 
sage Pio della Croce vividly describes the miserable condition of 
the city, and the horrible sights that daily afflicted the eyes of the 
continually diminishing number of survivors. 


* A fearful spectacle,” says he, “ to see, was in those days the once so 
proud but now wretched city of Milan! Houses were desolate, families 
extinct. The shops were shut; all traffic had ceased ; the tribunals were 
closed ; the churches abandoned ; the streets empty. And none were to 
be seen in them, but the ministers of death, who conducted the wretched 
plague-stricken from their houses to the lazzaretto. At every hour the 
huge dead-carts were creaking through the streets, the more horrible to 
see from their hideous load being heaped on them in a confused mass. 
The ‘ monatti,’ who conducted them, adhenil in heart and blunted in 
feeling by their horrible office, came forth from the lazzaretto singing, 
with feathers in their caps; and with an audacity that seemed as if they 
thought themselves exempted from the dominion of death, they entered 
into the infected houses, which they treated more as if they were enemies 
come to plunder, than as friends to bring aid. These men would seize 
the pestiferous bodies of the dead by the head, by the legs, or however 
it might chance, and carry them out on their shoulders like a sack 
of grain, and load them on the cart, flinging them on the heap in 
utter carelessness of the heads, legs, and arms hanging over the 
sides.” 


— shocking picture is fully confirmed by Ripamonti and 
others. 

It might be thought that the unfortunate city needed no further 
aggravation of its miseries to fill its cup to overflowing. But in 
the excess of their superstitious ignorance the Milanese found the 
means of increasing the terror and misery of their condition. 
Many of our readers will have heard probably in the pages of 
Manzoni,—the only Italian novelist of our time, who may be said 
to have acquired a European reputation,—many will probably 
through him have heard of the ‘ untori’ or ‘ anointers,’ and of the 
‘ Colonna Infame,’ which was erected to perpetuate the memory of 
their crimes. Itisa dark page of human history;—at the same 
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time a most curious one, and it ought to be an instructive one. 
Signor Cusani has taken great pains to throw light on that part of 
Ripamonti’s narrative which relates to this extraordinary subject; 
ou the result of his researches is contained in three appendices to 
the second book of his author’s history, which unquestionably give 
a more intelligible account of this mysterious matter, than has be- 
fore been accessible to the public. Perhaps the entire annals of 
history do not furnish another equally humiliating picture of the 
evil workings of superstition, ignorance, and prejudice. 

Shortly after it had become certain to the most incredulous that 
the plague was in the city, and that the mortality was rapidly in- 
creasing, a report began to spread abroad among the people that 
the plague was purposely caused by the acts of certain evil-minded 
persons; and that this was effected by anointing the walls and 
other substances with certain secret poisons, which infected all 
that touched them. The idea was not then a new one. The 
plague had before and elsewhere been attributed to human agency. 
And perhaps it is natural to men in the helplessness of such a 
calamity to endeavour to affix the responsibility for their suffer- 
ings on some object which they can pursue with their vengeance, 
and on which they may wreak their resentment against the un- 


seen power that afflicts them. ‘Thus even in our own days the 


populace of Paris, when smitten with the cholera, turned on the 
medical men with an accusation of poisoning the people. But 
here, at least, the notion was transient, and confined to the lowest 
people; and though morally, it was not physically impossible. In 
Milan the belief that the plague was caused by ‘ anointers,’ spread 
through the city with inconceivable rapidity, and soon became all 
but universal. The absurdity and monstrous impossibility of the 
thing did not prevent even the physicians and men of science from 
partaking in the general delusion. ‘The magistrates from the first 
exerted themselves to the utmost to discover the persons guilty of 
disseminating the contagion by anointing persons and things. And 
the records of the el proceedings which resulted from their 
perquisitions, are the principal documents which disclose the par- 
ticulars of this very singular delusion. 

It was on the morning of the 22nd of April that, some persons 
going into the streets, at daybreak, first observed certain stains 
along the walls, as if they had been anointed with some white and 
yellow unctuous matter. The increase of terror and dismay was 
shocking. And the minds of men, excited by the general panic 
to the highest pitch of nervous irritability, and augmenting reci- 
procally their fears by exchanging the most monstrous reports, 
suspicions, and assertions, were ready to receive with implicit cre- 
dence the wildest impossibilities. It was said, and very generally 
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believed, that emissaries of the prince of darkness were employed 
in this truly devilish work of anointing the walls for the —— 
of spreading the plague. Some asserted that the devil himself 
had established a sort of emporium in Milan for the preparation 
and dispensation of the poisonous matters used by the anointers. 
And a story was current, ‘ most satisfactorily attested,’ of course, 
of a man who had been requested to get into a carriage which he 
had seen standing in the space in front of the cathedral, and who 
had then been driven to a certain house in the city, and made to 
enter, the interior of which he described, ‘in a style equal,’ says 
Ripamonti, ‘ to that of Homer’s description of the cave of Circe 
in the Odyssee.’ In this house he had an interview with the 
devil, who promised him enormous treasures if he would become 
‘an anointer. But he refused, and in an instant found himself 
transported back again to the spot where he first had seen the devil’s 
carriage. Ripamonti says that he had seen an engraving, executed 
in Germany, representing the devil sitting on the box of a carriage, 
with an inscription stating that he appeared thus to the Milanese. 

Several proclamations are extant im the archives of Milan which 
were published by the magistrates in the hope of discovering the 
perpetrators of the crime. The first is dated on the 19th of May, 
1630. And it is remarkable that in this it is stated that ‘certain 
persons having anointed the walls with unctuous matters of white 
and yellow colour, which have much alarmed the people, who suspect 
that this has been done to spread the plague,’ etc., etc., a reward of 
two hundred crowns is offered to whosoever shall give information 
leading to the detection of such persons, together with a free pardon, 
if such informer should be an accomplice. But in a subsequent 
proclamation of the 14th of July, in the same year, it is stated that 
persons ‘have anointed the walls with poisonous ointments with 
the diabolical intention of spreading the plague.’ And a reward of 
a thousand crowns is offered, together with a pardon, and the par- 
don of any three other criminals. The tendency of the most ab- 
surd belief to propagate itself from mind to mind, and to gain 
strength from the number of its asserters, each of whom believes 
because all the others do, is here curiously illustrated. 

Very few minds seem to have been able to resist the current of 
the popular delusion. Among these few there seems reason to 
think that our historian was one. We have already said that he 
was in many respects in advance of his age; but after the lesson 
he had had in his younger days, he took very good care not to 
differ from the received popular credence too openly. 

It was not long, as may be easily supposed, before the magis- 
trates obtained the information for which they offered such high 
bribes. An unfortunate wretch, one Piazza, was arrested on the 
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information of some women, who declared that they saw him, 
from their windows, very early one morning, smearing the walls 
with ointment. This Piazza was a sort of visitor of infected 
houses, under the board of health, and apparently a kind of in- 
spector of the ‘ monatti.’ Having declared fameelf wholly ignorant 
of what was laid to his charge, he was subjected for four days to 
all the most horrible refinements of torture, which the practised 
ingenuity of the judicial tormentors could suggest. He was also 
promised a pardon if he would reveal the names of his accom- 
plices. On the fourth day, his judges had, in the words of Ripa- 
monti, ‘ After having in vain dislocated every limb, ordered him 
to be taken down from the rack from weariness, as also from cle- 
mency, and he had been re-conducted to his cell, when he sud- 
denly cried out that a barber had given him the ointment. He 
then proceeded to name one Giacomo Mora, whose shop stood on 
the spot where the ‘ Colonna Infame’ was afterwards erected. The 
barber was forthwith arrested, and his premises strictly searched. 
Various crocks and pots and pans, containing substances such as 
barbers are in the habit of compounding for the purposes of their 
business, were found. They also found an ointment, whose com- 
ponent parts the barber told them, and which he had composed 
as a remedy against the plague. The story of Piazza was a tissue 
of absurdities, which it is almost incredible that the judges could 
have believed for an instant. Mora declared that he had never 
seen Piazza in his life. He was submitted to the torture, and 
confessed himself guilty; but instantly retracted his confession 
as soon as he was taken down. He was again placed on the 
rack with the same result; and this was repeated several times. 
Till at length in hopes of death, as the only mode of escape from 
his tormentors, he declared that his project was to exterminate 
the city, and that he had composed the ointment with which the 
walls were smeared. 

During the proceedings in the case of Mora other anointers 
were arrested; and one Baruello voluntarily gave himself up on 
the same charge. This last declared that he and all the other 
‘ anointers’ worked under the direction and instigation of a 
great leader, who was the projector of the whole scheme. In 
giving this evidence he only fell in with the popular opinion, 
which had already conceived this idea. Yet it was not till the 
miserable man had been several times tortured, that he declared 
that this leader of the conspiracy was Don Giovani Gaetano Pa- 
dilla, son of the governor of the fortress of Milan. He was at 
that time with the army before Mantua; but was immediately 
arrested and brought to Milan. He succeeded in most clearly 
proving an alibi, showing that he was at Mantua during the 
whole period to which Baruello in his evidence referred the in- 
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terviews and other acts said to have been done by him in Milan. 
Yet it was not till after a very long and protracted examination 
and re-examination that he was at length set at liberty in 1632. 

As for Baruello he escaped the gallows by dying of the plague: 
the others were executed. Several persons dying of the pesti- 
lence confessed in their last moments that they were ‘ anointers,’ 
and the materials of their crime was in many instances, says 
Ripamonti, found concealed about their persons. 

It is needless to detain our readers with the minute and prolix 
accounts which have been preserved of all the absurdities, which 
these wretched victims of their own, or other’s fanaticism, declared 
in evidence to their judges both voluntarily and under the in- 
fluence of torture. Many new victims were accused by them; 
and as this portion of their declarations was at least intelligible, 
every name which fell from their lips was eagerly caught, and its 
utterance was an unfailing sentence of torture and death. The 
utter nonsense and absurd puerilities which they uttered, and 
which were gravely received and recorded by the judges, remain 
as a permanent proof of the extremity of irrational folly to which 
the mind may be led by terror, and the force of an epidemic 
fanaticism. Some gave long histories of incantations and orgies, 
at which supernatural events had taken place, and devils had 
taken part. Many gave very various, and all equally mon- 
strously absurd accounts of the substances used for anointing. 
Nothing was too gross, too monstrous, for the people, the judges, 
and even for the physicians, headed by the learned Tadino, to 
believe. The whole story furnishes one of the most curious and 
most humiliating cases of human infatuation on record. 

But, perhaps, the most singular part of this very extraordinary 
page of history, is the fact, which seems incontrovertibly esta- 
blished, that stains, such as were described in the magisterial pro- 
clamations, did really exist and were repeatedly seen by many per- 
sons in various parts of the city. The question arises, ven 
came these stains, and for what purpose were they made? It is a 
very difficult question. Some modern writers have suggested 
that the anointments were the work of some ill-advised and thought- 
less humorists, who raised a laugh for themselves at the expense 
of the public credulity. But Signor Cusani well observes, in his 
second appendix to Ripamonti’s second book of his history, that 
even if we could suppose any one to have been suflicientl 
foolish, and indeed wicked, to have thus amused themselves wit 
the terror and calamity of their fellow-citizens by playing off so 
bad a joke once or twice; yet that taking into consiieantion the 
very universal belief in the mortal nature of these ointments, and 
still more the fury of the populace, and the certain and dreadful 
death that awaited any one who should be detected in such an act, 
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it seems hardly credible that the extensive anointings, which his- 
tory proves to have existed, can be attributed to such a cause. 
But Cusani does not destroy this first hypothesis without offer- 
ing another, and, in our opinion, a far more probable one, in its 
place. The notion that the plague might be thus caused and 
spread, was not, as has been already said, a new one. And the 
idea having once taken possession of the popular mind, Signor 
Cusani suggests, and we think with great appearance of probabi- 
lity, that those who had an interest in the continuance of the 
plague might have adopted this means of prolonging their gainful 
trade, with the most perfect conviction of its efficacy. Piazza, 
the first arrested on the charge of ‘ anomting,’ was, it will be re- 
membered, an inspector of the infected. ‘These men and the ‘ mo- 
natti’ were very highly paid, and moreover made large profits by 
the opportunities of plunder which their position afforded them. 
The reader has already seen what sort of character these men ge- 
nerally bore and deserved. And it will be seen from the follow- 
ing passage of Tadino, both that they were deemed capable of 
such a deed, and that they were, in fact, suspected of wishing for 
their own purposes to prolong the pestilence. 

“The ‘ monatti,’ and attendants,” says he, “ perceiving the great 
licence they enjoyed, and the profit a made from their thefts, pur- 
posely let infected clothes fall from the dead-carts in the streets, during 
the night, in order that being picked up by the cupidity of the passers 
by they might thus be the means of disseminating the plague.” 

It is extraordinary that this idea having been once generated, it 
should not have guided the tribunals in their investigations on the 
subject, to a nearer approximation to the truth. 

As to Baruello, who accused himself, and as to some other miser- 
able wretches, who with their last breath declared that they had been 
guilty of anointing, it is probable that their minds had become par- 
tially unsettled on a subject, respecting which, indeed, the sanest 
of their fellow-citizens were possessed by such a singular mono- 
mania. The extraordinary effects of this nature, which may be 
produced on the minds of individuals by the prevalence of any 
epidemic popular delusion, is no new fact in the history of human 
nature. And the reader will, doubtless, remember the confessions, 
incontestibly sincere, and in many cases perfectly voluntary, of 
supposed witches during more than one period of access of the 
popular terrors of this sort. 

Again it is possible that the promised # -ocrage and reward may 
have, in some instances, operated to produce a lying confession 
and some of that farrago of absurdity which was given in evi- 
dence by the confessing witness. If so, such speculators on the 
good faith of the magistrates found that they had made a terrible 
mistake. For not one of those who came into their hands in this 
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matter of anointing escaped torture and execution, except such as 
slipped through them by the operation of that far more merciful 
executor, the plague. One of these unfortunates, at the place of 
execution, a few minutes before his death, said that he could re- 
veal an excellent specific against the plague. Strange as it may 
seem, this man, who was about to be hung for composing oint- 
ments for the dissemination of the plague, was eagerly listened to, 
and his receipt was taken down at the gallows, and was afterwards 
extensively used, under the name of ‘ Hanged-man’s Ointment.’ 
The receipt has been preserved. It consists of sundry harmless 
ingredients, such as olive oil, rosemary, vinegar, etc. 

The history, or at least the name, of the ‘ Colonna Infame,’ is 
probably familiar to our readers. It was raised on the site of the 
shop occupied by the unfortunate barber, Giacomo Mora, and re- 
mained there till the year 1778. It bore sundry long inscriptions 
declaring the facts which it was designed to commemorate, and 
was always regarded by the populace with abhorrence and execra- 
tion. In one sense it most justly deserved its name; for it per- 
petuated from generation to generation the gross ignorance, puerile 
superstition and dreadful cruelty of the population of Milan and 
its rulers in the seventeenth century. At length, after it had ex- 
isted 148 years, the authorities of Milan began to comprehend 
that this was its true signification; and it was contrived that its 
neighbours should present a petition for its removal, on the ground 
of its being in such a state of dilapidation as to render it unsafe. 
On this pretence it was taken down, after having for a century 
and a half, ‘like a tall bully, lifted its head, and hed’—not more 
grossly than a certain other colonna infame, some half century 
its junior, which is still suffered to proclaim its lying tale, and 
perpetuate the ‘ infamous’ bigotry and folly of its builders. 

Ripamonti’s third book is devoted to recording the sayings and 
doings of Cardinal Frederick Borromeo, during the plague, and 
his opinions respecting it. ‘The cardinal appears to have applied 
himself without shrinking to the duties which his position im- 
posed upon him; and the observations and opinions, which the his- 
torian has handed down to us as his, are those of a sensible, and, for 
the period, well-informed man. Among various anecdotes which 
the cardinal has preserved in his manuscript account of the plague, 
and which Ripamonti has extracted in his third book, 1s one, 
which evidently suggested to Manzoni the incident of Renzo’s 
seeking safety on one of the dead-carts. Speaking of the ‘ untori,’ 
and of their execution, the cardinal says:— 


“One of them, caught in the fact of anointing, and about to be 
carried off at once to the gallows, happening to see a dead-cart passing, 
with the ‘ monatti’ standing on a ep of pestiferous corpses on it, 
ran, and with a spring threw himself into the midst of the pestilen- 
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tial mass of bodies, as if that were a secure asylum, where none dare 
tolay hands on him. But assailed by a shower of missiles he was killed 
by them, and carried off on the same cart forthwith to the burial 
trench.” 

The fourth book of his history is devoted by the historiogra- 
pher to recording the measures taken by the board of health 
during the period of plague, both as regards the regulations 
adopted for the city in general, as well as the special government 
of the lazzaretto. Much good sense, and also much absurdity 
may be found in this record. Both are entertaining and instruc- 
tive. The fifth book, with which the worthy canon closes his 
history, contains a parallel between the principal great contagious 
pestilences, which are recorded to have smitten various nations, 
and that which he has been relating. This is rather too superfi- 
cially done. A more careful and detailed comparison of the re- 
corded facts of the most noted of these calamities, might have 
made it a very interesting part of the work. 

He begins with saying, *‘ that the plague at Milan, and that re- 
corded by Thucydides to have ravaged Athens, were as like one 
another ‘ as two eggs.’ They supposed that an enemy had poi- 
soned their wells. And we added to the horrors of our position, 
by the belief that the plague was spread by the arts of wicked 
men. ‘They carried through their city the image of the false Isis, 
And we bore through our’s the body of Saint Charles.” 

Does the reader agree with us in thinking, that here, among 
other passages, our good canon’s heterodoxy peeps out a little? If 
we are not much mistaken, he attributed as much virtue to the 
Athenian specific as to that of the Milanese. 

Towards the end of September, when the heat had ceased, the 
Dominican fathers announced to the city, that the bells of their 
convent had suddenly began ringing of themselves in the night, 
and that a superhuman voice had been heard to pronounce the 
words: ‘ I will have mercy on my people, O mother.” From 
that time the plague began gradually to diminish, and great riches 
flowed in to the treasury of the Dominican’s Madonna, who had 
so evidently been the cause of the blessing. The corporation voted 
her a splendid silver lamp. By the beginning of 1631, the city 
was neatly free from contagion, and on the 2nd of February was 
officially announced entirely so. 

The same basis of statistical calculations which led Signor Cu- 
sani to the conclusion we have mentioned regarding the population 
of Milan, has enabled him to fix the amount of mortality during 
the pestilence, with great apparent probability of accuracy, at 
86,000. The survivors would then be about 64,000. An amount 
of mortality amply sufficient to prostrate for many a year the 
energies of the most vigorous and flourishing community. 
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One of the most important questions connected with our Indian 
empire, which yet remain to be determined is, ‘ What is to be 
done with the Punjab? The inquiry will be prosecuted in a very 
different spirit by two classes of individuals both equally likely to 
engage in it: first, persons who have resided in an official capacity 
in India, and ought therefore while there to have rendered them- 
selves familiar with its relations, internal and external; second, 
oliticians and statesmen who, without having resided beyond the 
mits of the mother country, have applied themselves diligently 
to the understanding of its entire political system. These, for the 
most part, accustom themselves to take comprehensive views of 
Eastern affairs, as they are included within the general scheme of 
our policy, but without descending to that network of minor relations 
which constitutes, nevertheless, the principal characteristic of the 
subject ; those, on the contrary, become immersed and entangled 
in these relations, and seldom rise to the level of general views. 
It sometimes happens, moreover, that persons whose business it is 
to follow out certain investigations, neglect to do so while the 
opportunity is within their reach; and afterwards when they come 
to be interrogated on the point, and compelled to supply evidence 
of their own neglect, grow confused and angry, and ste set up 
a show of mystery to conceal the nakedness of their memories, 
and the barrenness of their understandings. This reflection will 
often be forced on those who endeavour to obtain clear views of 
what ought to be done or left undone in the present juncture, 
from men who should be masters of Indian politics. 

Another element of difficulty in topics of this kind is introduced 
by party spirit. When Lord Palmerston was in the Foreign 
Office the principle which regulated all our external relations was 
simple and intelligible: it was the resolution neither to do nor to 
suffer injustice, to sacrifice no right of our own, and not to invade 
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unprovoked the rights of others. At present it is hard to say upon 
what principle we act. With moderation in our mouths, and 
repudiating the doctrine of conquest and aggrandisement, we 
grep at every thing, but, for want of knowing how to take or 
old, generally fail im our attempts. Meanwhile the theories set 
afloat by the expounders of ministerial wisdom are extremely odd. 
The object to be aimed at, they say, is peace, but in order to 
secure it we are to submit to all those insults and injuries which 
victors usually heap upon the vanquished. To us, therefore, under 
Tory domination, peace bringsnothing but the fruits of an unsuccess- 
ful war. And this effect is produced equally in all parts of the 
world, in India from a ieee and feeble enemy, no less than 
in Europe from a powerful and well-appointed one. The fallacy 
which lurks in this view of public affairs ought, however, to be 
obvious. There is an old adage amongst us which says: ‘ short 
reckonings make long friends; and this is equally true in politics 
as in the economy of private life. Between nations as between 
individuals, if the object be to preserve peace, resentments ought 
not to be hoarded up, but upon the heels of every affront, of every 
—— of every the minutest offence, representations and com- 
aints should immediately follow. In this way misunderstand- 
ings will be cleared up as soon as they occur, al petty grievances 
will not be suffered to accumulate, until by their number they 
become great. Again, your enemies or neighbours, for they mean 
the same thing, perceiving you to be always on your guard, and 
always ready to right yourself, will be the less inclined to take 
liberties with you; and thus your standing on punctilios, and 
showing what is termed a disposition to wrangle about the merest 
trifles, will operate beneficially upon your relations with foreigners, 
will preserve that peace which a yielding and conceding policy 
would speedily endanger. However, the question we have just 
now to consider, though lying within the precincts of the pacific 
category, is so peculiar a modification of it that it requires to be con- 
sidered on special grounds. We must not regard the subject as a 
thesis on which it may be permitted to speculate ingeniously 
without much caring at what results we arrive. On the contrary, 
it is a matter to be treated conscientiously as one which touches 
nearly the happiness of many millions of men, and involves, more 
or less directly, the interests and glory of this great empire. The 
cutting of the Gordian knot rests not indeed with us, but it is 
our duty nevertheless to argue precisely as es it did, since to 
influence public opinion is to aid in creating that power which 
ultimately controls both governors and governments. 
In arguing on the destinies of the Punjab we are always met 
first by the remark that, whatever may be the vices or offences of 
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the Lahore state, it is not for our interest to enter upon a war 
which must end in its dissolution and annexation to our empire. 
But wherefore? The reason is pre-eminently Machiavellian: be- 
cause it is politic to maintain within the natural limits of our own 
dominions a state necessarily inimical to us, whose existence may 
keep awake our vigilance and maintain, at the same time, the dis- 
cipline and courage of our Sipahis. But this policy is too subtle 
and recondite for practice, and appears better suited to the closet 
than the cabinet. For, to come at once to the Sipahis, such a 
state would only afford them exercise by bringing its forces into 
contact with them. But in the case of any Indian state, now ex- 
isting, to do that, would be at once to compass its own destruction, 
since none of them could survive a contest with us. In this point 
of view, therefore, they are perfectly useless. It is somewhat re- 
markable, however, that they who put forward this strange doc- 
trine are among the most violent oppugners of the conquest of 
Sinde; and that too, as they pretend, on moral grounds. But if 
in politics there be any thing immoral, it is surely the maxim that 
we should systematically uphold on our frontiers, or even within the 
heart of our territories, small states apparently independent, upon 
which we may from time to time flesh our swords. No account 
can, in this system, be made of the inhabitants of such state, or, 
if regard be at all had to them, it must be to render them as de- 
moralised and miserable as possible, since to do otherwise would 
be to endanger our own interests. In the affairs of Sinde, for ex- 
ample, if we choose to contemplate the matter from a higher level 
than that afforded by party spirit, our Indian government had 
three questions to consider: first, whether we had a just cause of 
quarrel with the Amirs; second, whether it was for our interest, 
supposing the quarrel to be just, to pursue it to extremities; third, 
whether, in case of success, we could secure to the Sindians a bet- 
ter government than that of which we deprive them. These ques- 
tions being answered in the affirmative, nothing remained but the 
mere consideration of temporary expediency into which it is not 
necessary that we should now enter. 

The same position again reproduces itself in our relations with 
the Punjab. Ifit be mnocent towards us, nothing that can pos- 
sibly take place within its own frontier would, perhaps, justify our 
interfering with its internal arrangements. But, if it have sup- 
plied us with a casus belli, our only remaining inquiry must be 
whether the independence of the Punjab, or its annexation, be the 
more desirable to us. Now of what possible service to us can the 
Lahore government be, especially in its present temper and state 
of distraction? In war it could not furnish us assistance, or, if it 
did, the troops which it supplied, instead of an advantage would 
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prove an injury; their want of discipline, their insubordination, 
in one word, their demoralised and bandit-like character, render- 
ing it impossible that they should co-operate with our forces without 
corrupting them. This was shown on all occasions in Affghan- 
istan. Afraid to meet the Affghans themselves they incessantly 
laboured to extend their own terrors to our Hindustani soldiers, 
and, generally, succeeded so well that it was found necessary to 
compel them to encamp at a considerable distance from us and to 
expel them from our lines as though they had been so many ene- 
mies. And now, recently, in time of peace, they have been ex- 
hibiting a disposition to carry on the same game. They have 
passed the Sutledge under various pretences, insinuated themselves 
into our cantonments, and by a variety of arts, familiar to all 
officers who have commanded in India, ewe diffused the spirit of 
insolence, disaffection and mutiny through several regiments of 
the Bengal army. Hence repeated desertions of men in shoals, 
and hence that refusal to proceed to Sinde, made about the begin- 
ning of the present year, by more than one regiment, which ex- 
cited at the time no small uneasiness in the public mind. Ample 
roofs of these facts are in the hands of government, and constitute, 
if any thing can, a ground of quarrel with Lahore. It is known 
that agents of Heera Singh, residing at Ferozepore, were supplied 
with immense sums of money for the purpose of corrupting our 
Sipahis, and either inducing them to desert into the Punjab, which 
many of them in consequence did, or of urging them by whole 
regiments into mutiny, in which also the acts of these agents were 
successful. The emussaries engaged in these transactions were 
completely detected. It was proved that they acted under the 
direction of the Sikh authorities. The surplus of the funds placed 
at their disposal, amounting to seventeen lakhs of rupees, was 
seized. Would any state save Great Britain hesitate for a moment 
to punish an ally that had been guilty of such perfidy? Nor is 
this the only occasion on which the Sikh rulers have suffered their 
hostile feelings to manifest themselves. They have been lavish in 
supplying proofs of their bad faith. When the British forces were 
advancing upon Gwalior, the Lahore government, ignorant of our 
vast resources, and still more ignorant of our character, obvious 
flattered itself with the hope that we were about to encounter fresh 
reverses of fortune. It came, therefore, secretly to an understand- 
ing with the Mahratta state that in case of need it would co- 
a with it; but false — to its clandestine and to its open 
ally, it dishonourably held back in order to take advantage of 
events. Had our army suffered the slightest check the Silchs 
would, unquestionably, have assailed us in our moment of difficulty, 
Infantry, cavalry and artillery were pushed towards the frontier; 
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and thus our force, sent against the Gwalior rajah, was, without 
knowing it, placed between two fires, the one blazing openly above 
ground in the van, the other kindled treacherously by professing 
friends in concealed hollows on our rear. 

One of the evils arising from the separate existence of the Sikh 
state was experienced during the expedition to Affghanistan. 
Had our territories then extended to the banks of the Indus, the 
prudence of the enterprise would have been more obvious, since 
the basis of our operations would have rested on our own fron- 
tier, and not on a shifting and uncertain ally, who might at any 
time refuse to support it, or even, in certain extremities of fortune, 
have assailed us as an enemy. Half the nervous excitement ex- 
perienced by the Indian government had its source and origin in 
this peculiarity of our position. We felt that we were never sure 
of the Sikhs, and never could be, and that a single act of treachery, 
on their part, might have embarrassed, or rendered nugatory, the 
most jolbiiaos calculations and arrangements. We depended 


much on the influence of our reputation, on the magic of our 
name in Asia, and the event proved that our dependence was not 
altogether vain. But it was, nevertheless, an anomalous policy, a 
policy which could only have been conceived by extremely bold 
statesmen, who did not rest their reasonings on general principles, 
but on an exception to those principles which their own personal 


acuteness enabled them to discover. In one word, they relied on 
the character of Ranjit Singh, and so long as that extraordinary 
man lived, or, at least, retained the energy of his mind, the re- 
hiance reposed in him might not have been wholly misplaced. 
Nevertheless, in the course of 1839, circumstances occurred which 
strikingly illustrated the danger of confiding implicitly in his 
friendship. By treaty he had undertaken to grant our forces a 
free passage through his dominions, to supply us at the ghits of 
the several rivers with boats, and to provide that no obstacle what- 
ever should be opposed to our speedy passage. On the arrival, 
however, on the banks of the Sutledge, of a body of troops, des- 
tined to act against the Affghans in the Khyber Pass, not only was 
the use of the boats on the ferry refused at the outset, but the de- 
tachment was detained there several days, until messengers could 
bring from Lahore an order for their passage from the maharajah. 
Again, throughout the whole march across the Punjab, numer- 
ous obstacles were thrown in their way as much as possible to ob- 
struct their movements, so that double the necessary time was con- 
sumed in reaching the point of destination. At Attock, they were 
positively refused admission into the city, while the most galling 
insults were offered them by Peshora Sagh, an illegitimate or 


adopted son of the maharajah. Now this might have happened at a 
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critical moment, when the fate of all the British beyond the Indus 
hung suspended on a single thread, when the loss of a single day 
might have proved fatal. Of this Ranjit Singh was by no means 
ignorant. His policy, therefore, notwithstanding any profession 
he may have made, was obviously at bottom hostile to us. He 
must have rejoiced in any calamity that should have befallen our 
arms, and would have been among the foremost to take advantage 
of it, could he have persuaded himself that our sway in India was 
drawing to a close. He co-operated with us through fear, and it 
is quite obvious, that had an invading army from the west made 
its appearance on the banks of the Indus, the least prospect of gain 
to himself would have purchased his co-operation against us. When 
discussing with the officers of our mission, in 1838, the probability 
of a Russian invasion, Ranjit professed the utmost readiness to 
lend us the aid of his troops to cut up the enemy, because his 
mind was running upon the immense amount of plunder which, 
as he supposed, must fall into the hands of the victors. When 
informed, however, that the Muscovites were poor, and would con- 
sequently have very little to lose, his ardour appeared at once to 
evaporate. 

But though the justice of extending our sway over the Punjab 
should be unreservedly granted, some, perhaps, will still argue 
against the expediency of the measure. They perceive no advan- 
tage in the spread of our power. Our Asiatic empire would not, 
they think, be consolidated by it, nor would our influence in Eu- 
rope be augmented. And then look, say they, at the expense! 
What an increase would be required in our ladies army! Whata 
vast prolongation of our frontiers! What a multiplication of new 
and untried relations! In the human body, any attempt to check 
the growth of an individual before he has reached the limits pre- 
scribed by nature to the development of his system, would be 
universally acknowledged to be attended with much danger. It 
is the same with the body politic. No artificial check to the 
increment of states can ever be put in operation without immi- 
nent peril, because more violence is required to obstruct the 
natural progress of things than to urge it forward to its legi- 
timate goal. Now, up to this moment, our dominions in In- 
dia lie far within the circle of their natural dimensions. They 
are scattered about in patches, discontinuous, with a bound 
line deformed by unseemly indentations. And the political 
system resting on this geographical basis is necessarily imper- 
fect also. In other directions our eyes need not at present 
turn, but the Punjab, lying between us and the Indus, is felt on 
all hands, and acknowledged where men are free to divulge their 
sentiments, to be a thorn in our side occasioning a fretting sore, 
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which under certain circumstances may, as we have seen, prove 
dangerous. Besides, many positive advantages would arise from 
the possession of the Punjab. Fewer troops than now occupy, and 
that too necessarily, the left bank of the Sutledae, would suffice to 
guard the line of the Indus, and keep the whole region of the 
Five Rivers in tranquillity. But if a more imposing force were 
required, the revenues of the Punjab, nearly four millions sterling, 
would amply suffice to maintain it. With regard to the principal 
Hill Chiefs, including those whose territories project far into 
Central Asia, it is a well known fact that for the last twenty-five 
years they have felt and expressed their desire to live under British 
protection. Our sole enemies in the kingdom of Lahore and its 
dependencies would be the Sikh army, and those few civil function- 
aries who cluster about the minister. The people themselves have 
a quite enough of the evils of anarchy and military 
tule to sigh for our mild and equitable sway. ‘They have no in- 


terest in the quarterly revolutions that desolate their country, no 
partiality for the confusion that fills up the intervals. What they 
want is exemption from civil war, with protection for life and 
property, and permission peacefully to pursue their avoca- 
tions, whether manufacturing or agricultural. In traversing the 
Sutledge, therefore, we should not, as appears to be commonly 


supposed, have to do with a hostile — The Mo- 


hammedans, now liable to be hanged for dining on beef, would 
hail us as their deliverers; the Hindis, now scarcely less fiercely 
persecuted, would recognise our supremacy with equal joy. No 
overwhelming force would, therefore, be necessary to reduce or 
occupy the Punjib, the annexation of which would carry us once 
more to the mouth of the Khyber Pass, and enable us to exercise 
a powerful influence over Affghanistin, and in the very heart of 
Central Asia. We should then once more be in possession of a 
point whereon to place our lever for moving all those wild and tur- 
bulent populations which occupy the interspace between the Chi- 
nese and Russian empires, and are obviously destined, at no distant 
day, to receive law from some civilised power. Other occasions, 
however, will occur for prosecuting these inquiries: we now re- 
turn to the subject more immediately before us. 

We have above alluded to the condition of the Punjib under 
Ranjit Singh. At present the whole circumstances of the case 
are greatly changed. For who now rules in the country, and 
what is the nature of the policy pursued there? To understand 
this it is necessary to look back over the series of events which, 
crowding tumultuously upon each other, have precipitated the 
kingdom of Lahore from an extraordinary height of grandeur to a 
state of disorganisation and poverty hard to beconceived or credited. 
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When Ranjit Singh died, in the month of July, 1839, the 


Sikh army was seventy thousand strong, and there were, it is said, 
forty millions sterling in the public treasury. Of the forces a large 
proportion was organised and disciplined after the European fashion, 
though it be exceedingly erroneous to suppose that it ever ap- 
— to an equality with the Company’s infantry. The irregular 

orse was numerous, well-appointed, and possessed by a spirit of 
audacious self-confidence. ‘Lhe park of artillery was large and for- 
midable. For the creation of much of this force Ranjit was in- 
debted tocertain French officers, who, having quitted Europe onthe 
death of Napoleon and from time to time afterwards, wandered east- 
ward through Persia and Turkestan until they at length found them- 
selves in the Punjab. Two of these at least are said to have tra- 
velled at the Emperor of Russia’s expense, and always kept up, it 
is probable, an intercourse with the court of St. Petersburg. But 
by whatever motives they might have been actuated, or in whose 
service soever they were politically engaged, they faithfully dis- 
charged their military duties to Ranjit Singh, and brought his 
army to a state of efficiency that might, in some respects, be com- 
pared to that of the Mahrattas under another set of French adven- 
turers. Most persons foresaw that numerous alterations would take 
place in the Punj&b on the death of Ranjit Singh, because it 
was scarcely to be expected that he should be succeeded by a 
prince equally — of swaying the power which he had called 
into existence. His successor was an idiot. This unhappy in- 
dividual, Kurruk Singh, being wholly incapable of managing 
any thing, of necessity abandoned the lead in public affairs to the 
minister bequeathed to him by his father. But, however harm- 
less or uninfluential he might be, he still occupied the Guddee, and 
prevented others from sitting on it. A fever, therefore, came oppor- 
tunely to deliver the ambitious and impatient spirits in the state 
from this impediment to their projects, and his son Nao Nehal 
Singh did not outlive the ceremonies of his father’s funeral. An 
ingenious piece of mechanism was contrived. He was placed in a 
howdah on the back of an elephant, with a son of the minister 
Dhyan Singh by hisside. The royal beast moved forward through 
the multitude, and arrived at a street where there existed a gateway. 
The exit was narrow. ‘There was a pressure. The elephant, thrust- 
ing its huge bulk against the sides of the gateway, loosened the 
superincumbent beam, which came down with all its weight exactly 
upon the head of the unfortunate prince, striking also the son of 
Dhyan Singh in its fall, and occasioning the death of both. In the 
East, when a crime has been committed, you must wait to observe 
who steps forward to pluck the fruits of it, before you can form any 
conjecture respecting its affiliation. Even then a cloud of mystery 
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will sometimes continue to darken the transaction. In the present 
instance, the person most level to the aim of suspicion was Shere 
Singh, and if he really compassed the tragedy at the gateway, we 
may discover the grounds of that otherwise unaccountable hatred 
with which his powerful minister, Dhyan Singh, ever continued to 
regard him. It may not be worth while to dwell on the difficulties 
which beset Shere Singh at the outset. He had to contend against 
the friends of a Ranee, who was, or pretended, to be with child. 
These obstacles were ultimately removed and Shere Singh was ac- 
knowledged the undisputed sovereign of Lahore. Any one rea- 
soning theoretically on human nature would undoubtedly conclude 
that a man who, like Shere Singh, had exhibited an insatiable appe- 
tite for power, would afterwards, when in possession, delight in its 
exercise. But Oriental despots are rarely skilled in the art of 
wielding authority. Once possessed of it, therefore, they hasten 
to delegate it to another, while they, its nominal possessors, devote 
themselves to the enjoyment of amusement nk pleasure, which 


they might have tasted with the additional zest of innocence, could 
they have been content to forego the vanity of being called sove- 
reigns. Shere Singh once on the throne suffered all the offices 
of royalty to devolve on Dhyan Singh, and betook himself to the 
bottle and the chase. Ranjit Singh himself could drink when it 
suited his purpose, but his revelry was rather politic than other- 


wise, because it seems generally to have been undertaken for the 
— of discovering the inclinations of his guests. In this way 

e seems to have made Sir Alexander Burnes transparent, together 
with many other individuals, whom it is unnecessary to enumerate 
here. But Shere Singh was a genuine unsophisticated sot, who 
drank for drinking sake. His minister has generally obtained 
credit for very great if not transcendant abilities. We doubt the 
justice of his claims. That he was shrewd and clever may be ad- 
mitted ; but it is impossible to acknowledge him to have been a 
great statesman with the facts before us that he embarrassed the 

nances of the country, neglected the army, over which his son, 
Heera, held the chief command, and at the same time omitted to 
provide against the ill-effects of its resentment by distributing it 
over distant points of the empire. 

A law by this time appeared to have established itself in the 
affairs of the Punjéb, according to which the excitement of a pe- 
riodical revolution seemed necessary to the health of the state and 
the comfort of those who managed it. There had now been a 
somewhat too long cessation from intestine troubles. The rule of 
Shere Singh was becoming antiquated; for he had been nearly 
three years on the throne. A plot was consequently formed for 
delivermg the country from the perils of stagnation. At its head 
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were the minister, Dhyan, and a discontented prince command- 
ing a portion of the army named Ajeet Singh. These formed 
part of a school of politicians not extinct perhaps in Europe, but 
most widely prevalent in the East, where they act with an in- 
genuous frankness truly wonderful. Several of these statesmen 
have acquired what is denominated an European reputation, and 
it may not therefore be a work of supererogation to present the 
public with a sketch of their characters. 

No doubt the fame in store for them will, at any rate, be short 
lived ; but if we can impart temporary vitality to the imperfect 
records we possess of their acts and Stoned it will suffice 
for political purposes. It should be remarked at the outset, that 
the court of Lahore, and all who frequented it, received from 
Ranjit Singh much of the peculiar impress which they exhibited. 
He modified their principles and opinions, and exercised a power- 
ful influence over their tastes and manners. His spirit, therefore, 
may still be said to survive in the Punj4b, operating variously for 
good or for evil, according to the quality of the mental channels 
through which it flows. 

Two only of the Sirdars who rose to distinction under the old 
Lion of hens, could be said, in the European sense of the word, 
to possess any education. Of those the first was Lena Singh Sin- 
danwallah, a man of considerable natural abilities, who understood 
a great deal of mechanics, and had applied himself to the study of 
astronomy, according to the Ptolemaic system. He was master of 
the ordnance, and an adept in the casting of shrapnell shells, a 
store of which Ranjit Singh had been alwaysanxious to possess since 
his interview with Lord William Bentinck at Rupar, in 1831, when 
he first became acquainted with the use of them. Lena likewise un- 
derstood the practice of gunnery, and exhibited great skill in the 
adapting of carriages to howitzers, fitting them for vertical fire. His 
conversation often turned on abstract subjects; he would, for in- 
stance, strenuously resist the doctrine of the earth’s motion, and 
bring instances to prove his argument, saying: ‘ If the earth move, 
and you are moving on its surface in a ship, the stick you throw 
into the water should move parallel with you, but it remains be- 
hind, therefore,’ and so on. This chief was distinguished among 
the Sikhs for his gentlemanly appearance and manners. He was 
dignified and quiet in his demeanour, expressed himself clearly and 
concisely, and undoubtedly stood highest among the Sirdars, in the 
estimation of Ranjit, after the minister. He was not, however, 
much employed out of his own departments save in complimentary 
missions. ‘There was a jealousy between the minister and him, 
which accounts for his siding with Ajeet Singh. 

Ajeet Singh, who has not without reason been denominated the 
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arch-murderer, was a man so remarkable for beauty of countenance 
that he appeared to be modelled after a Greek statue. His large 
dark eyes were full of intelligence, his forehead was spacious and 
lofty, and over his round handsome chin curled a black beard, im- 
parting to his countenance an air of peculiar manliness. But there 
was in his expression a ferocity indicating itself chiefly through the 
form of the mouth, which often startled those who beheld him. 
He had read some of the Goolistan, and on occasions, when the 
sayer of fine sayings, Fakir Aziz-ud-din, had talked himself hoarse 
or dry, this chief used in a clumsy way ‘ to make the rose of friend- 
ship bloom in the garden of esteem, and connect the hearts of in- 
clination with the chain of fidelity.’ He was the nephew of Uttur 
Singh, an old and influential chieftain, remarkable for being a vio- 
lent anti-English partisan, and expressing his sentiments on the sub- 
ject with bluntness and energy, even in public durbar. Ajeet Singh 
possessed, as has been observed, some literary accomplishments, 
and being a favourite with the maharajah, and of his own blood, 
with prepossessing exterior and tolerable address, he was on several 
occasions put at the head of political missions wherein the real agent 
was Fakir Aziz-ud-din. He always appeared to have an infinite 
opinion of himself, and the small amount of a he possessed, 
however useless it may have been, conferred on him some con- 


sequence among his ignorant countrymen. ‘This perhaps inspired 
oO oO 


him with the belief that his talents were adapted to the manage- 
ment of public business, more especially for that of diplomacy. 
His residence at Calcutta, after the death of Ranjit, as agent for 
the Ranee Chund Koor, is stillremembered. His diplomatic talents 
on that occasion were, however, employed to no purpose; he there- 
fore re-ingratiated himself with the durbar, and his bold, busy turn 
of mind soon connected him intimately with those who sought to 
compass the downfall of Shere Singh. They who counted on him 
as @ passive instrument discovered their mistake when too late. He 
cut off his enemies and rivals with ruthless imperturbability, sparing 
neither age nor youth, nor even the infant at the breast. Caught 
at length in his own sanguinary toils he perished in the confusion 
which he had himself created. 

Rajah Dhyan Singh has, on all hands, been regarded as a re- 
markable man, for the country in which he lived. He was 
the second brother of the three chiefs of Jumboo, and served Ran- 
jit Singh in the capacity of first minister. He always stood very 
high in his master’s favour, and, in some respects, deserved the 
rank he held. He was active, able, and intelligent, possessed un- 
bounded influence over the Sikh people; and, but for his impa- 
tience, might, in all probability, have been ultimately sovereign of 
Lahore: He was devotedly attached to his master, Ranjit, whom 
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he treated with a degree of respect that was singular and even 
affecting. While his son, Heera Singh, occupied a silver chair 
near the maharajah, Dhyan Singh either stood or sat on the 
ground somewhat behind Ranjit, with his shield at his back, and 
his sword across his knee, like a soldier as he was. He was never 
seen without them. The shield was an ordinary one of rhino- 
ceros’ hide, the sword a plain close-handled talwar. His dress was 
plain and manly, consisting of a green silk quilted chupkun, ex- 
cept on state occasions, when he dressed very splendidly in armour, 
the present of Louis Philippe of France. His features were highly 
intellectual and expressive of a thoughtful cast of mind, but bearing 
a look of strong determination. He seldom smiled, and when he 
did, it was sadly. He spoke little, but it was always well and to 
the purpose. As may be supposed, he was shy and reserved with 
Europeans; but no one could be long in his company without 
perceiving his superiority to most about him. He was consi- 
derably above the middle height, well made, save in the singular 
deformity of a double thumb on both hands from above the second 
joint. In his habits of business he was indefatigable. Orders 
were given to wake him at all hours of the night, im the event of 
important despatches arriving. He rose altogether above the ex- 
cesses common at the court of Lahore. 

Gholib Singh, the elder brother of the minister, is a man of 
unprepossessing appearance, heavy and sinister looking. His cha- 
racter, however, has been misrepresented, or misunderstood, by 
n.ost of those who have spoken of him. If he does not possess 
that perfect acquaintance with business for which his brother, 
Dhyan was remarkable, he can scarcely be said to be his inferior 
in natural abilities. He has always kept aloof from the durbar, 
and lived much among his own subjects in the hills; first, because 
he has been greatly dreaded at Lahore; and, secondly, because he 
has been himself apprehensive of treachery. He has been accused 
of extreme cruelty; and, it has been said, that a British officer, 
travelling through his territories in 1839, arrived at a village 
where a hundred of the inhabitants had recently been flayed alive 
for non-payment of all demands of revenue. Cruelty such as this 
is perfectly in keeping with the character of Asiatic princes, who 
seem often to excel in it in proportion to the greatness of their 
genius. Timour and Jenghis Khan were prodigies of cruelty, yet 
their mental energy was so great, that it enabled them to shake the 
whole of Asia; and Gholib Singh, though neither a Jenghis nor 
a Timour, has yet displayed, in the midst of difficulties and dangers, 
a degree of foresight, circumspection, and intrepidity, by no means 
common in any part of the world. 

Heera Singh was, in his early youth, more like a Delhi beau than 
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a Sikh. He looked as unlike as well could be his father’s son, in 


manners, dress, and style; but there was a strong family likeness of 
feature between them. He was undoubtedly of superior intelli- 
gence. Under the cloak of petulance and frivolity, he concealed con- 
siderable shrewdness, and hisconfident mannersand licence of tongue 
enabled him to say much that had sense or meaning in a tone of 
careless indifference. His father, no doubt, dapat greatly upon 
him, and he was early schooled under the most able masters of the 
Eastin thatscience which among them passes for thescience of govern- 
ment. He has been thrown, at the age of barely three-and-twenty, 
into a position of singular difficulty. Whether he will prove equal 
to its exigencies, remains for time to show, though every fresh 
mail which arrives from India supplies fresh proofs of his ability 
and successful policy. An anecdote is related illustrating the 
extraordinary influence which, even in early youth, he exer- 
cised over the mind of Ranjit Singh. On one occasion, when 
the annual tribute had arrived from Kashmér, consisting of shawls, 
arms, jewels, &c., to the value of upwards of thirty thousand 
pounds, and was, according to custom, spread upon the floor for 
the inspection of the maharajah, the youthful favourite address- 
ing the prince, observed petulantly, ‘ Your highness cannot need 
all these things; give them to me.’ To which Ranjit, with equal 
coolness replied, ‘ You may take them.’ 


Such, at the period of which we are now speaking, were the 
political leaders of the Punjab, all ambitious, all intensely selfish, 
but capable some of them of occasional acts of self-devotion, and a 
generous disregard of personal interest. Shere Singh had appa- 
rently alienated from himself the minds of most of these men, partly, 
perhaps, —— but more by the mere fact of standing in their 

n 


way. In himself, he was not entirely destitute of good qualities. 
He could bear and forbear. When Dhyan Singh reproached him, 
in open durbar, with his neglect of business, drunkenness, and 
other excesses ; instead of giving way to the impulse of revenge, 
by which most princes, perhaps, would have been actuated, he 
honestly confessed his faults, and promised amendment. But the 
minister, conscious of the intemperateness of his own proceeding, 
and arguing like Calchas, that they who possess superior power 
will be sure, in the long run, to discover some means of avenging 
themselves, readily entered upon machinations for extirpating the 
seeds of such vengeance. It was, in one word, agreed between 
Ajeet and Dhyan Singh, that the maharajah should be cut off, 
after which they might settle between them the plan upon which 
public affairs were to be conducted. There are five versions of 
the history of this conspiracy, but that which appears to be best 
authenticated is this: the maharajah was invited to witness a 
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review of the troops upon a large open space, near the centre of 
which stood a summer-house. the window of this the prince 
took his station, while the troops developed themselves and went 
through their evolutions. Some discontent, it is said, was ex- 
pressed at the manner in which, whether p ly or not, the 
soldiers of Ajeet Singh performed their duty. ok commander, 
nevertheless, approached the summer-house for the purpose of 
offering the — present. The maharajah stood at an open 
window about seven feet from the ground. Ajeet Singh galloped 
up and held forward a double-barrelled rifle as if for his master’s 
inspection, turning, seemingly by accident, the muzzle towards him. 
Shere Singh held forth his hand to receive the present, but the 
conspirator, at that moment pulling the trigger, lodged the con- 
tents in his forehead. The maharajah fell back and expired. The 
news of the assassination spread rapidly : there was some desultory 
firmg between the troops and his immediate followers ; but the 
assassin having — secured the army by boundless pro- 
mises, there was no apprehension of 2 mutiny. The maharajah, 
however, had left one son, Purtab Singh, who, though extremely 
young, was married and had one child. This youth met the assas- 
sin of his father as he was returning to the city, and by him was 
immediately put to death. Ajeet Singh then proceeded to the 
Zenana, and with an infant not twenty-four hours old extinguished 
the house of Shere Singh. 

It now remained to come to a settlement with the minister, 
and the scene which ensued, as it is described by one who was 
in Lahore at the time, is worthy of the most sanguinary days 
of the French Revolution. The two conspirators ‘leaped into a 
carriage to discuss, as they drove along, the partition of the go- 
vernment and the reward which each of them was to reap froma hie 
guilt. They were both ambitious, both grasping, both passionate 
and impetuous. They argued the matter; each put forward his own 
claims in their fullest extent; they grew warm; they quarrelled; 
they menaced each other; and Ajeet Singh, to cut the matter 
short, at length, drew out a pistol and blew out his compa- 
nion’s brains, the carriage still driving on at its usual pace 
through the streets of Lahore. 

Ajeet Singh was now master of the field. He had despatched 
his rivals one after another with more than dramatic rapidity. 
There are many, however, capable of committing daring crimes; 
but the number is small of those who even in appearance and for 
a season can derive advantage from them. Ajeet retired to the 
palace to ruminate possibly on his own grandeur, and also to reflect 
on the means of maintaining it. In the camp, outside the city, 
he knew there were those who would envy him his position and 
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would probably attempt to dispute it with him, among whom 
were the brother and son of Dhyan, Suchet and Heera Singh. It 
is not to be supposed, therefore, that the temporary master of the 
palace and city of Lahore lay on a bed of roses. He had yet to 
make good his pretensions against formidable rivals, and, as he 
was remarkable for nothing but villany, as soon as the troops 
advanced against him he fell. Then began another system of 
manceuvres. There were still several great political leaders in the 
Punjib: Heera Singh, son of the late minister, Suchet and 
Gholab Singh, his uncles, and Lena Singh Majiteeah, a man of 
respectable abilities and much integrity of character. Who then 
among all these was to be maharajah? They determined to set up 
a puppet, under whose name they might between them govern 
the country, and command the necessary leisure and opportunity 
for plotting against each other. The individual they selected to 
play the prince was Dhulip Singh, a child six years old, said, but 
without any appearance of truth, to be the son of Ranjit. Heera, 
through the influence he possessed over the army, and in virtue of 
the wisdom which he might be supposed to inherit from the late 
minister, was suffered to seize the reins of government, while 
Lena and Suchet remained nursing their discontent in the 
capital, and Gholab held aloof at Jumboo, doubtful, it would 
seem, whether to support or overthrow his nephew. 

The position of the new minister was beset with difficulties. 
He had worked himself up to the summit of power by an admix- 
ture of boldness and intrigue, but as he was not supposed to pos- 
sess commanding talents his immediate downfall was ealianel, on 
all sides, and it required, indeed, great skill to balance himself 
steadily on that ‘ bad eminence.’ According to one account, 
which, however, must be grossly exaggerated, there were 
about the capital, immediately before the assassination of Shere 
Singh, 100,000 troops. Most of these, ‘and especially the Sikhs 
themselves, were discontented and mutinous on account of the 
long arrears of pay due to them. On the removal of the sove- 
— they felt that they were the real masters of the country, 
and, like the Pretorian guards of Rome, conceived the project of 
paying themselves; not, indeed, from the coffers of the state, but 
from the property of private citizens. They dispersed themselves, 
therefore, through the capital, and casting aside all the restraints 
of discipline, betook themselves to plunder and the perpetration 
of every species of excess, so that Lahore, during eighteen hours, 
resembled a city stormed by the enemy. The same thing, or 
worse, henner: at Amritsir, for here the fanatical Akalees, re- 
sembling mm manner and temper the assassins of Persia, resolved 
to enjoy one intoxicating draught of mischief, and carried terror 
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and confusion into everyfamily. Throughout the whole Punjab the 
same scenes were here and there enacted on a smaller scale. The 
soldiers, deserting their ranks in gangs, became freebooters, and 
subsisted by the plunder of travellers, villages, and hamlets. 
Society appeared to be resolving itself into its original elements. 
At the same time rumours were circulated that the English were 
concentrating their forces and advancing towards the frontier. 
This intelligence in the actual posture of affairs was advan- 
tageous to Tienes Singh, since it aided him considerably in re- 
calling the troops to a sense of duty and ridding himself of the 
=. of a part of them who were pushed forward to the Sut- 
edge, ostensibly to protect their country from invasion. It may, 
nevertheless, be much doubted whether the minister himself gave 
implicit credit to the report. He had duly notified to the 
governor-general the accession of Dhulip Singh, and probably felt 
secure that so long as his own unruly countrymen should abstain 
from committing acts of aggression on our territory there would be 
nothing to fear from us. In other quarters the sources of uneasiness 
were multiplying. Sawun Mull, it was said, not altogether, perhaps, 
without probability, was plotting against the Khalsa. The Afree- 
des were putting on a threatening aspect; Dheria Khan distinctly 
stated his intentions to Tej Singh, Sikh governor west of the In- 
dus, to plunder the merchants if a sort of tribute were not paid 
him, while news was received that Mahommed Akbar, with an 
army of Affghans, was advancing upon Peshawer. Nor was this 
all. Ghol&b Singh had not yet explained his intentions, and was 
expected daily to descend from the hills with a veteran army of 
twenty or twenty-five thousand men, to claim his share in the 
direction of public affairs. The situation of the minister was 
eminently critical. Surrounded on all sides by the most threat- 
ening elements of disorder and danger, he had little on which he 
could place reliance, but his own genius and powers of intrigue, 
assisted by the experienced courtier and conspirator, Pundit Jelah 
Ram. The ability which Heera Singh exhibited in these difficult 
circumstances has never been fairly acknowledged. He had, how- 
ever, extraordinary obstacles to surmount, formidable enemies to 
contend with, an incessantly renewing web of intrigue to unravel, 
endless conspiracies to crush, and above all, a licentious and discon- 
tented army to pacify and wheedle into co-operation with him. % 
to the present moment, however, he has succeeded in effecting 

this, and whatever may have been the means he employed, how- 
ever profound his treachery or hypocrisy, or however unscru- 
pulous his villany, still the fact remains undisputed, that Heera 
Singh has been able to keep his head above water in one of the 
most troubled seas in which a statesman ever floated towards 
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power. Let this much be granted to him, though he be our 


enemy. 
hom the embarrassments of the minister, not the least deli- 
cate, perhaps, was the illness which seized the youthful maharajah, 
almost immediately after his accession. Every body knows with 
what lavish liberality, that which Father Paul denominates ‘ Italian 
hysic,’ is distributed in Oriental durbars, As soon as Dhulip 
Singh fell sick, therefore, his mother, the Princess Chundkoor, 
obviously suspected that poison had been administered to him, or 
would be administered in the guise of medicine. She watched, ac- 
cordingly, with trembling anxiety over her son, and though to all 
appearance the progress of the disease could not otherwise be ar- 
rested, refused, on his behalf, all the potions prescribed for him by 
his physicians. To her maternal fears poison seemed to lurk in 
every cup. All the great Sirdars of the state reasoned with her in 
vain. She expected the first draught the maharajah should swallow 
would be his last, so that Heera Singh was compelled to take upon 
himself the highly invidious and dangerous task of forcibly ad- 
ministering the prescribed medicines to his prince, fully conscious 
that if death ensued he should be universally regarded as a poi- 
soner. From this peril, however, he did not shrnk. He seized 
the boy in his arms, and in the presence of the whole council and 
despite the protestation of the pale and trembling mother, forced 
the potion down his throat. Chundkoor’s exhibition of maternal 
tenderness on this occasion may excite in the reader’s mind a de- 
sire to know something of her history. She is the daughter of 
Moona Singh, a Zemindar of the Jatoogul tribe of Gujranwalla, 
and an officer in the Goorchera corps, raised by the father of Ran- 
jit Singh. This prince, then a youth, contracted a friendship with 
Moona Singh; and, afterwards, when firmly seated on the throne 
of the Punjab, beholding accidentally the beauty of his friend’s 
daughter, or learning it from report, became, though somewhat 
advanced in years, a suitor for her hand. Contrary to custom he 
himself broke the matter to her father, who, having a due respect 
for forms, reproved him for speaking on the subject ‘ with his own 
mouth.’ Upon this Ranjit employed a confidential person to com- 
municate his wishes. He nnetilel in his object, and the attach- 
ment of the maharajah to his new wife, for the first six months 
after their marriage, was the topic of general observation. In due 
course it was announced to the maharajah that the ranee was en- 
ceinte, the news being accompanied by a request that some separate 
habitation might be allotted toher. ‘This was duly complied with, 
and an order issued to Rajah Dhyan Singh to supply the ranee 
with every thing she might require. On the birth of Dhulip 
Singh the rajah received further instructions to take both the 
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mother and son to the hills, and to spare nothing in making them 
comfortable in every respect. The boy remained from that time 
under the care of Dhyan Singh, until brought to Lahore to serve 
the ends of that wily chief. 

Suspicion, when once thoroughly roused, generally exaggerates 
the villany of the persons suspected. It was so in this case. It 
was not poison but wholesome medicine that Heera Singh admi- 
nistered to the maharajah, whose health was, accordingly, in due 
time, restored. Not so the health of the state. That proceeded 
every day from bad to worse, though the minister, in the midst of 
enemies and conspirators, held on his way triumphantly. His 
uncle Gholab had not yet paid his threatened visit to the capital, 
but the other uncle, Suchet, who was present, became daily more 
closely invested by a host of poignant apprehensions. He well 
knew the minister to be his enemy because he felt conscious of 
cherishing unmitigated hostility towards him. There could be no 
mistake on that point. He went seldom to, the durbar, and when 
he did, was always attended by a host of followers, and armed to 
the teeth. It may here be worth while to describe the appearance 
of this handsome chief, called Malek Adhel by the ladies of Sir 
Henry Fane’s camp, when he repaired on great occasions to court. 
His age at the beginning of the troubles did not exceed thirty- 
four. His dress was magnificent:—a helmet, or skull cap, of 
bright polished steel, inlaid with gold, and a deep fringe of chain 
mail, of the same material, reaching to his shoulders; three plumes 
of black heron’s feathers waving on his crest, and three shawls of 
lilac, white, and scarlet, twisted very round and tight, interlaced 
with one another and gathered round the edge of the helmet; on 
his forehead he wore achelenk of rubies and diamonds. His back, 
breastplate, and gauntlets were of steel, richly embossed with gold 
and precious stones, and worn over a rich, thick-quilted jacket of 
bright yellow silk. With magnificent armlets of rubies and dia- 
monds on each arm; a shield of the polished hide of the rhinoceros, 
embossed and ornamented with gold, a jewelled sabre and match- 
lock, and his long and glossy black beard and moustaches, he 
looked the very beau ideal of a Sikh chief. 

Another enemy of the same class soon discovered himself. This 
was Lena Singh Majiteeah, who, reasoning with himself, that if 
the minister’s own uncle did not consider it safe to proceed un- 
armed to the durbar, much less would it be safe for him, against 
whom Heera had equal causes of enmity, with less powerful checks 
to his malignity; he always appeared at court armed cap-d-pie, and 
attended by a formidable retmue. When the minister remon- 
strated, observing that this was setting a bad example to the 
Sirdars in general, Lena Singh, after appearing once more in 
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armour by way of defiance, absented himself altogether, and either 
separately or in conjunction with Suchet began to meditate new 
plots. ‘The soldiers, meanwhile, were becoming so much the 
enemies of the peaceful population, that the general wish among 
the industrious classes was to behold the British make their appear- 
ance to put down their military tyrants. The minister also lived 
in constant dread of the army, to diminish and disperse which 
was the main object that occupied his thoughts day and night. It 
behoved him, however, not to suffer his secret to transpire. He 
therefore appeared to be in much need of the troops, filled them 
with promises, and took many active steps for the purpose of 
creating the impression that they were soon to be engaged in ac- 
tive service. The powder manufactories were put in operation, 
balls were cast, large quantities of arms were collected on various 
points, and the minister appeared frequently among the troops, 
addressing to them speeches, soothing in part, and in part calcu- 
lated to excite apprehensions of an enemy whom it was not thought 
prudent to name. While these measures were taken to amuse the 
troops, the jewels of the crown, together with as much as pos- 
sible of its other moveable treasures, were little by little despatched 
secretly to the hills, where they were placed under the care of that 
able and astute politician, Gholab of-Jumboo. The character of 
this chief is understood but very imperfectly yet. At the critical 
moment to which events have now brought us, he had some 
weighty reasons which deterred him from immediately making 
his appearance at the capital. He took a strange way to justif 
his 5 a Instead of saying he was detained by weighty busi- 
ness, or preserving silence, and allowing the world to conjecture 
his motives, he pretended to be mad, and raved with much 
dramatic effect for some time Meanwhile the administration of 
Heera Singh presented a singular aspect at Lahore. He took 
little or no pains to conciliate public opinion. Shere Singh, when 
assassinated, left behind him a widow, in possession of a valuable 
jaghire or estate, besides a large amount of personal property. Of 
the latter she was immediately deprived by a creature of the 
minister, who shortly dharwanle confiscated the jaghire, leaving 
her altogether without the means of subsistence. And when per- 
sons a to him the condition of this unhappy princess, 
he paid no attention to them. His thoughts nent were ab- 
sorbed in providing for his own personal safety. He dreaded and 
detested the Sikh soldiery, and imprudently suffered it to appear 
that he placed more reliance on the Hindostani troops, and even 
publicly announced his intention of forming an Affghan body- 
uard of five hundred men. The conduct of the Sikh army justi- 
ed his dislike and his apprehensions; for the soldiers threw off en- 
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tirely the restraints of discipline, left their quarters as often as they 
pleased without leave to visit their friends, or go whithersoever 
else their inclinations prompted them, and when the minister re- 
monstrated with their officers, he was informed that the men were 
entirely beyond their control, Towards the industrious classes 
of their countrymen they behaved as towards an enemy, plunder- 
ing the shopkeepers and the merchants, and boasting while they 
did so that they could place whomsoever they pleased on the 
Guddee. Occasionally Heera Singh took some steps which he 
thought calculated to mitigate their aversion for him by adroitly 
endeavouring to direct it against another. He caused it to be re- 
ported in the camp that the Maharajah Shere Singh, a short time 
before his death, had placed nine lahks of rupees in the hands of 
Suchet Singh for the purpose of discharging the arrears of the 
army; and added, that by assailing that chief with violent menaces 
they might succeed in extorting the money from him. Partial 
success attended this mancuvre. For if the mimister failed to 
diminish his own embarrassments, he at least contrived to render 
his uncle the associate of his difficulties. 

From time to time, while these affairs were in progress, news 
reached Lahore that the powerful hill chief, Gholab Singh, was 
on hismarch. A thousand surmises respecting his intentions were 
circulated. Some believed he meant to overthrow the minister 
and assume the reins of government himself; others, that at the 
head of his hardy mountaineers, it was his design to attack the 
Sikh troops and cut them to pieces; while others framed and cir- 
culated other conjectures equally calculated to fill the public mind 
with alarm. Day after day messengers preceded his advance, 
deepening the excitement by the intelligence they brought. If 
Rajah Heera Singh entertained any particular fears, he kept them 
to himself. The other chiefs were obviously under the influence 
of strong terror. Gholib, aware probably of the real state of 
things, did not hurry his movements in the least. His designs 
were altogether inscrutable. As he approached the capital at the 
head of his troops, all the principal Sirdars went forth filled with 
uncertainty to meet him. Nothing seems to have been discover- 
able from the manner in which he received them. He entered 
the city, and desiring the chiefs to meet him next day on the 
grand parade, withdrew for the night. In what state of mind 
the several competitors for power passed the interval, may, with- 
out much difficulty, be conceived. Suchet, though the great hill 
chief was his brother, did not on that account experience the less 
uneasiness. Nor did Heera Singh look forward to the morrow 
without dread. What tended considerably to augment their ap- 
prehensions was the threatening aspect of the hill troops, who, 
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sullen, haughty, and overbearing, seemed in conjunction with 
their chief to be meditating some desperate exploit. They seized 
on every opportunity to evince their dislike and contempt for the 
Sikhs, perpetrating the most provoking and insolent acts, and in 
the excess of their wantonness cutting down the trees in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lahore, which, considering the scorching heat of 
summer in that vicinity, was almost to render it uninhabitable. 
When the rajahs and the other leaders were at the hour ap- 
pointed assembled on the parade, Gholib addressed them in these 
words: ‘ Sirdars, I have served the Maharajah Ranjit Singh since 
I was sixteen, and from that day to this I have endeavoured to 
discharge the duties imposed upon me with honesty and fidelity. 
It is my desire that the name of that ruler shall be maintained in 
this kingdom, and to effect this purpose it is necessary that we 
should all, notwithstanding the late disturbances, unite together 
and faithfully discharge our duty to the present maharajah. 
Should you think proper to follow my advice, no change shall be 
effected in the positions of any of you; but those who may refuse 
to accede to my proposal, will yet live to beg their bread from 
door to door.’ 

This sententious and significant harangue produced a powerful 
effect both on the commanders and on the troops. All professed 
the most unlimited obedience to the rajah, and the whole aspect 
of public affairs appeared for the moment completely unrufiled. 
Still the minister’s secret projects developed themselves without in- 
termission. According to his views there were too many chiefs in the 
Punjab. Butas he could not openly proceed to diminish their num- 
ber he had recourse to the Venetian method recommended by Fa- 
ther Paul, who observes that itismuch better to take off a troublesome 
adversary by poison or secret assassination, than to encounter the 
noise and scandal of a public execution. The Sirdar considered 
most obnoxious was Lena Singh, and the method adopted for his 
removal was extremely curious and characteristic. Let it not be 
imagined, however, that hatred was the only motive to this enter- 
prize. There was another. Lena Singh possessed great wealth, 
and vast and productive jaghires, some of them lying in the rich 

lains between Multin and Lahore; and these, the minister believed, 
in the actual posture of affairs, might prove highly useful to himself. 
Under this impression he hired four assassins, with whom he entered 
into a written engagement to pay them large sums of money so 
soon as his enemy should be put out of the way. It happened, 
however, that intelligence of this plot reached Lena Singh, who 
immediately strengthened his body-guard, and took such other pre- 
cautions as he judged necessary to protect his life. His servants and 
dependents received strict orders to admit no one into his presence, 
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without first ascertaining that he was unarmed. This somewhat 
disconcerted the wily minister, but by no means induced him to 
desist from his undertaking. He invited to a secret conference the 
youthful brother-in-law of his intended victim, and by promises of 
rich jaghires and other advantages, subverted his easy integrity, 
and prevailed on him to undertake the murder of Lena Singh. it 
may here be observed that there is nothing which a native of Hin- 
dustan covets with such passionate eagernessas the possession of land. 
Rank, honours, jewels, money, sometimes fail to purchase hisco-o 
ration in crime, but he seldom resists the prospect of a jaghire. He 
would, in fact, to secure it, consent to do business with Mephistophi- 
les. At least, this was the case with the youth whom Heera Singh 
desired to employ as his instrument on the present occasion. e 
contract was drawn up, signed, sealed, and delivered to the assas- 
sin, who, concealing it together with a pair of pistols about his per- 
son, proceeded towards the palace of his brother-in-law, reckon- 
ing confidently upon being admitted unsearched. The honest lad 
reckoned however without his host. Lena’s servants having re- 
ceived strict orders, resolved to make no exceptions, and accord- 
ingly on examining the person of the young Sirdar, discovered the 
pistols. He was immediately disarmed, and dragged before his 
brother-in-law, who not only reproached him angrily, but also 
administered a sound beating ; upon which, the young man, 
bursting into tears, confessed the whole truth, and in proof of what 
he had stated, produced the written contract with Heera Singh. 
It may perhaps be argued that the existence of such a contract is 
extremely improbable, and so no doubt it is. But as the most artful 
and jesuitical politicians have sometimes perpetrated the most unac- 
countable blunders, it is within the limits of probability that Heera 
Singh may have thus committed himself. 

It will be recollected that the Maharajah Dhulip Singh was a 
child of six years old. His habits, manners and amusements were 
suitable to his age. He was paraded about, indeed, as a state pup- 
pet, surrounded by scheming and profligate politicians, and hab 
at any moment to be made away with to further any temporary 
interest of theirs. From several circumstances which have trans- 
he would seem to be in himself an interesting child. One 

y he observed, in durbar, that the elephant on which he rode 
was growing thin and that he desired to have something to fatten 
him; upon which the munificent minister ordered that a — 
worth of sweetmeats should be given to the animal! The little 
fellow was often fond of being charitable, and occasionally distri- 
buted five or six hundred rupees among the poor, scattering silver 
and copper coins by handfuls. Sometimes, however, the urchin’s 
amusements were not quite so innocent; for elephants, excited by 
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rage, were made to fight in his presence, on beholding which he 
expressed himself much gratified. He has a body-guard composed. 
of children of about his own age, who, when he proceeds to view 
the troops or take the air, accompany him, scampering hither and 
thither, now before, now behind, and indulging in all those frolics 
which are natural to children. The little maharajah, on one occa- 
sion, was so highly delighted with these infant troops that he 
earnestly requested the minister to make them some present, upon 
which a number of the confiscated horses of the Sindanwallahs, 
Ajeet and Uttur Singh, with other branches of their family, whose 
jaghires lay near the holy city of Amritsir, were given them. But - 
Chundkoor, the mother of the prince, has never been lulled into 
a fatal security by these smiling appearances. Filled with anxiety 
and suspicion, she watches incessantly over her child. Nor is affec- 
tion the only quality for which she is distinguished. She obviously 
possesses a superior understanding and extreme firmness of cha- 
racter. From the beginning of the troubles it appears to have 
been her desire to escape, with the youthful maharajah, from La- 
hore, and to take refuge with him in the Company’s territories, 
As a preliminary step to this movement, affecting to be under the 
influence of a superstitious presentiment, she endeavoured to ob- 
tain the consent of the ruling Sirdars to remove her son to Am- 
ritsir, observing that destiny seemed to have decreed that no Sikh 
prince should reign at Lahore. Both Gholab and Suchet endea- 
voured by argument and ridicule to quiet these fears, but without 
success. On one occasion, when the former, quitting the council, 
came to the dwelling of the maharajah alone, Chundkoor ob- 
viously apprehended that he was come to bring the tragedy to a 
conclusion; or, at least, for the purpose of perpetrating some act 
which might be fatal to the interests both of herself and her son. 
Gholib expressed his desire to have an interview with the maha- 
rajah, at first without explaining for what purpose, but afterwards, 
when informed that he was mie and could not be waked, he 


observed that it was absolutely necessary, because his signature 
(seal) was required to an instrument constituting Heera Singh 
minister of the Khalsa. The mother’s first objection to this ar- 
rangement was admirable. She said, if roused from his mg he 


would begin crying and that it would be difficult to pacify him. 
Being further urged, she expressed her mind freely, and remarked 
that her son was not of an age to sign such instruments, but that 
when time should have ripened his understanding he might choose 
his own minister. This resolution of hers no representations of 
the hill chief could shake; so that, annoyed and bafiled, he re- 
turned to the council, which, when it broke up, the minister 
quitted in great dudgeon. 
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It seemed to most persons that some unusual project was now in 
agitation. The Ranee felt that she and her son were sur- 
rounded by enemies, and stood in fact on the edge of a precipice, 
down which the slightest accident might precipitate them. Under 
these circumstances she seems to have come to a secret understand- 
ing with her brother Jowahir Singh, though ostensibly they were 
not to act in concert. Their scheme was desperate and full of 
danger. Jowahir Singh came to the palace of the maharajah, 
and feigning an anxiety to amuse him, contrived, apparently 
against the wish of the anes, to take him out somewhat late in 
the evening. Traversing the city rapidly he passed the gates and 
proceeded across the plain towards the camp. He went first to the 
quarters of a regiment under General Avitabile, where the Sipahis 
on guard expressed their astonishment at his highness’s visiting the 
lines at so late an hour. To this Jowahir replied that the minister 
having laid a plot for murdering the maharajah, he had managed 
to prevent the execution of such a deed, and had now brought 
him to be placed under the care of the army. The officers of the 
regiment were summoned forthwith, and having themselves ques- 
tioned Jowahir Singh, he, in addition to his former statement, in- 
formed them that Heera was anxious to make way for another son 
of Ranjit Singh, and implored them to take the young prince under 
their protection. He terminated his disclosures by saying that 
whatever was resolved on must be done quickly, for if time were 
allowed the Sirdars in the city to deliberate, the hopes of the troops 
would be frustrated. The officers requested the maharajah to 
descend from the elephant, led him into a tent, and having no con- 
fidence in the assertion of Jowahir Singh, sent a message secretly 
to the minister to apprise him of what had happened. Meanwhile 
the uncle was not permitted to remain in the tent with his nephew, 
but was confined in another place, where a guard was stationed 
over him. Rajah Heera was not a little astonished at the message 
he received, and sent back the bearer thereof to the officers, de- 
nouncing Jowahir Singh as a rogue and a liar, and desiring them 
to keep him safe and send him in a prisoner; also to escort the 
maharajah to his palace with due honour. He then posted troops 
in every part of the city, and ordered the gates to be closed, and 
on no account opened without an order from himself. He 
placed two pieces of cannon in front of his own house, apprehen- 
sive of an attack on his person. The whole town was alive dur- 
ing the night. The officers had no sooner received Heera Singh’s 
answer than they sent off Jowahir Singh under a guard, but kept 
the maharajah in the large dome injured by lightning, surrounded 
by Avitabile’s troops, not knowing exactly how far they might trust 
Hen Singh. The maharajah had not been long alone before he 
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desired to see his uncle, and on hearing that he was not there began 
to cry. On Jowahir Singh —— before the angry and vin- 
dictive minister he ordered him to be heavily ironed, together with 
his brother and the officers of his palace; and on learning the ma- 
harajah’s anxiety to see his uncle, sent some of the female attend- 
ants to wait on him. Next morning, accompanied by his friends 
and an escort of hill suwars, he proceeded to the cantonments, and 
having placed the maharajah on the elephant beside himself, re- 
turned to the city by the Delhi gate. 

The picture of these extraordinary movements, all of them of a 
revolutionary character, can be only rendered interesting by minute 
touches. We are describing a very peculiar state of society, every 
change in which is fraught with instruction, but derives its chief 
importance from its bearing upon our own position in India. 
Every step taken by the rulers of the Punjab postpones or hastens 
the period of our interference, and therefore cannot be viewed by 
us with indifference. We should otherwise be far from indulging 
in these elaborate details, which can only in particular circum- 
stances have a political signification. It has already been seen that 
Chundkoor, the mother of the maharajah, is a woman of no ordi- 
nary abilities. At an interview which took place between her and 
Ghol&b Singh, on the evening of the following day, 9th of Septem- 
ber, she exerted those abilities to obtain the liberation of her brother, 
and combated so adroitly the arguments and objections of the hill 
chief, that, backed by the remonstrances of some of the sirdars, she 
at length succeeded. Suchet Singh seized upon this occasion for 
giving vent to his hatred of the minister. Instead of employing 
argument or entreaty he seemed determined to refer the whole to 
force, and in open durbar threatened to cut him down if he refused 
to liberate his prisoner. Ghol&b, throughout these transactions, 

layed the part of a peace-maker. Now he soothed the irritated 
folingn of his brother, and now he sought to appease his nephew’s 


resentment. With both his eloquence had much weight, his cha- 
racter more, and at length, after numerous attempts, he succeeded 
in persuading Suchet Singh to withdraw his troops from the 
capital, and retire towards Ramnuggur. The speculations to which 
these movements gave birth were extremely wild on both sides of 
the Sutledge, the —— opinion being that the three great 


rajahs were dealing hypocritically with the Khalsa, with the design 
of robbing the state of all its treasures, and afterwards of abandon- 
ing Lahore, to set up a rival government in the hills. These 
suspicions were invested with some degree of probability by the 
fact, that the Jumboo family did not belong to the Sikh sect, but 
were of the Brahminical persuasion, together with a majority of 
their subjects. There was, therefore, between them and the army 
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and people of the Khalsa a strong sectarian hatred, which rendered 
each party extremely well disposed to malign and misrepresent the 
other. As was to be expected, society became daily more and 
more disorganised. In one part of the — the soldiers were 
depressed by ill omens, and therefore disaffected towards the 
government. Elsewhere they based their discontent on the irre- 
gularity with which their pay was dealt out to them, and in 
the capital 2 hundred causes concurred to enrage them against 
the minister. On one occasion they proceeded with lighted 
matches towards his house, and were only by accident pre- 
vented from accomplishing their plan of vengeance. The focl- 
ing of dislike was propagated rapidly throughout the whole 
Sikh population, who received joyfully every rumour that 
made against Heera Singh. At an obscure village, some dis- 
tance from the capital, a strange character made his appearance, 
affecting to be devoutly inspired, and urging in proof of it a 
miracle which he pretended to have wrought. Out of his fore- 
head sprang an ear of wheat which grew and ripened on that 
strange soil, and he had besides a purse, which, like that of 
Fortunatus, was unceasingly supplied with gold. A rabble of 
Sikhs soon gathered round him, and his appearance was under- 
stood to as no good to the government. The orders which 
Heera Singh gave respecting this equivocal personage, when a know- 
ledge of his acts had been forced upon him, were those of an able 
statesman. Should he prove to be a divinely-inspired person, he 
directed him to be treated with all due respect; but if an im- 
postor, he was to be seized and brought before him. 

These elements of discord and confusion multiplying on all 
sides, inspired the peaceable and industrious classes with dismay. 
They could discover no end to the troubles of the state, respect- 
ing which they might at length have become indifferent had they 
not been sufferers by every vicissitude. LEarnestly, therefore, did 
they look for British interference, and if that boon were denied 
them they were even prepared to hail the invasion of the country 
by Dost Mohammed Khan, being ready to submit to any prince 
or any government for the sake of enjoying internal tranquillity 
and something like security to life and property. But their cu 
was not yet full, Otherrevolutions were in store for them, an 
probably still are, for the state of the Punj4b must go on from 
bad to worse till the Company finds itself compelled to interfere 
in order to prevent the relapsing of all that part of the country 
into utter barbarism. 

Immediately upon the occurrence of the events above related, 
the Sikh troops, by threats and tumults, compelled the public en- 
thronement of the maharajah, shortly aftet which two new com- 
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petitors for the supreme power appeared in the persons of Kash- 
meera and Peshora, illegitimate sons, it was said, of Ranjit Singh. 
The latter of these shiek, while governor of Attock in 1839, dis- 
played extremely hostile feelings towards the British, and Kash- 
meera Singh likewise in past years cherished similar feelings. 
Now, however, their enmity was concentrated against Heera 
Singh, through whose machinations it was reported their jaghires 
had been confiscated. An attempt also, it is thought, was made to 
seize their persons, but they escaped to Sialkote, a large town towards 
the foot of the hills, the fort of which they garrisoned with their 
friends, while efforts were made in their favour throughout the 
Punjab. Even the troops in the capital, obviously in their affec- 
tions, sided with them, and at length made, on their behalf, pro- 
positions to Heera Singh which he could not accept without 
descending to a far lower level than he had been accustomed to 
‘occupy. Probably, indeed, he would have found it difficult to 
preéerve his life. Be this as it may, he parried with infinite 
skill the blow aimed at his authority, distributed large donations 
of money, with still more lavish promises, and made whatever - 
preparations were in his power to meet the gathering storm. One 
of his uncles, Suchet Singh, secretly supported, he could not 
doubt, the cause of the insurgent princes, whose forces rapidly 
increased. Sialkote is a large town, or rather city, about eighty 
miles north-east of Lahore. e pettah, or town, though extensive 
and populous, is not defended by walls, but there is a citadel, 
apparently of considerable antiquity, which overlooks and com- 
mands the whole. Shortly after the occupation of this fortress 
the two princes were assisted in their design by one of those events 
which rarely occur save in romance: they discovered a large hid- 
den treasure, collected, perhaps, for a different purpose by some of 
the ancient rajahs of the place. The coins appear to have been 
silver, equal in weight to three rupees and a half. But the 
princes, through generosity or carelessness, issued them to the 
troops as three rupees, which had the effect of rapidly multi- 
plying their forces, though the principal gain is said to hans ac- 
crued to the bankers. Soldiers flocked from all parts to Sialkote. 
Among these were the Ramgol battalion, which, having mutinied for 
lack of pay at Peshawer, had marched through the whole Punjab 
to Lahore, none daring to attack them; and, after filling the ca- 
pital with dismay, proceeded to join the insurgent princes in 
the north. ‘These took up their quarters in the town. We have 
already observed that Suchet Singh secretly supported the cause 
of Kashmeera and Peshora, while his brother GholAb, on the other 
hand, adhered to the minister, and despatched a considerable force 
to lay’siege to Sialkote. The struggle that ensued was diversified 
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by numerous incidents, among which the most remarkable, per- 
haps, was the arrival of two thousand Nagas —s on pil- 
grimage to Haridwara, who observed that the act of aiding the 
sons of Ranjit Singh was equal in virtue to bathing in the sacred 
river.\ A fakir, too, remarkable for his sanctity, made his ap- 
pearance at the fort to encourage the besieged by his predictions. 
Supernatural events were, likewise, believed to have occurred, all 
prognosticating success to the sons of Ranjit Singh; a warrior, 
mounted on a green horse, was beheld by the garrison, riding to 
and fro for hours together on the ramparts, and a singularly 
brilliant meteor, resembling the false dawn of the Persians, was 
beheld during the night in the east, and mistaken for the risin, 
sun. Encouraged by these omens, the army of the besieg 
swelled rapidly, while the hill chief and the minister continually 
poured fresh forces into their camp. The whole Punjab was big 
with expectation, and along the entire line of our own frontier, 
every body looked with anxiety towards Sialkote. At Lahore, 
circumstances became every day more and more menacing to the 
minister. The soldiers, exasperated and alienated by his policy, 
uttered perpetual threats of revenge, observing that, sooner or later, 
they would inevitably punish him; and that, should he endeavour 
to escape their hands by drowning himself, they would drag him 
from the river to inflict a more lingering death! At other times, 
the troops gave out, that as soon as the affairs of Sialkote had been 
settled, they must proceed to inquire what had become of the Koh-i- 
nfir, or mountain of light, the valuable bracelets, the fifteen chairs of 
state, each worth fifty thousand rupees, the many hundred gold and 
silver saddles, hundreds of pearl necklaces, the lakhs of gold mohurs, 
and the immense number of shawls, with other valuables, which 
Rajah Heera Singh had presumed to remove from the Toshehkhana 
and taken to Jumboo. ee did they confine themselves to threats. 
A secret negotiation was opened between the principal officers of 
the army and Rajah Suchet Singh, who was assured that if he 
would descend from the hills, and suddenly make his appearance 
at the capital, the troops would all rise in his favour, and procure 
for him the post of Wezeer, which, by a written engagement, 
signed by the mother of the young maharajah, had been pro- 
mised him after the death of Shere Singh. This circumstance, 
which only transpired accidentally, explains the unappeasable 
hostility between the uncle and nephew. Suchet, confiding in 
the promises of the army, left his mountain hold, attended by a 
small body of followers, not exceeding, according to some reports, 
five hundred men. This affair, however, was not conducted so 
clandestinely as to escape Heera Singh’s knowledge. He imme- 
diately applied himself to counterplot his uncle, and distributed 
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immense sums of money through the camp, conjuring both offi- 
cers and men to stand by him, and promising, should they prove 
faithful at this perilous moment, to grant them whatever gifts or 
favours they should ask. Professions of loyalty were, of course, 
not wanting on the part of both officers and men. But the minis- 
ter placed so little reliance on their fidelity, that he was filled with 
alarm and apprehension, and remained awake all night, conferring 
with his friends, or making preparations to repel any attack that 
might be made on him. Meanwhile, Suchet Singh arrived at the 
cantonment, and had an interview with the officers of several bat- 
talions. ‘These informed him that he had come two days too late, 
that the soldiers had taken an oath to the minister, and that there 
was now no moving them from their purpose. They counselled 
him, therefore, to return with all speed to the hills to escape the 
vengeance of his nephew, who would, doubtless, pursue him with 
the most relentless fury. 

Finding all representation and entreaties useless, Suchet Singh 
observed that, although they had deluded and betrayed him, he 
would still fight the Sikhs with those few among his followers 
who might remain faithful. Even to these, however, he gave the 
option to go or remain as they pleased, upon which, it is said, one 
half of his small band at once deserted their chief. With the re- 
mainder he retreated slowly towards the old gardens of the Sha- 
limar. Heera Singh, well informed of what had taken place, now 
went forth in pursuit of his uncle with an army of twenty thousand 
men, and a large park of artillery. Suchet, had he been so dis- 
posed, might certainly have effected his escape, but perpetual dis- 
appointment appears to have rendered him weary of life. He 
threw himself, therefore, into an old mosque, upon the crumbling 
walls of which Heera’s artillery immediately began to play. The 
balls fell like hail upon the dome and minarets. The cannonading 
continued for upwards of an hour, and was heard distinctly in the 
capital, where the utmost anxiety necessarily prevailed. Suchet, 
observing, probably, that the building was about to fall in and 
bury them in its ruins, rushed out, sword in hand, surrounded b 
his followers, and endeavoured to cut his way through the Sikh 
ranks. He killed numbers with his own hand, and his minister, 
an athletic and powerful man, did still. more execution; but, at 
length, overpowered by numbers both fell. Most of their fol- 
lowers also shared their fate, and Heera Singh was left master of 
the field. 

Having thus rid himself of a powerful rival, it next behoved 
him, as far as possible, to conciliate public opinion. He, there- 
fore, affected to be deeply grieved by what had taken place, and 
when the body of his uncle was brought before him, he actually 
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shed tears, how genuine let those judge who know how perse- 
veringly he had hunted him down while living. A large quan- 
tity of sandal wood was then sent for from Lahore, and the 
body of the rajah and his wezeer were burned with due solemnity, 
according to the Hindi rites. On the character of Suchet Singh 
it is unnecessary to make many remarks. He was a very brave, 
handsome, and gallant soldier, of the Bhraminical faith, and of 
Rajpoot origin. Throughout life he appears to have cherished a 
strong hatred of the British, and it was chiefly through his agency, 
it was said, that the dangerous mutiny of last spring, in the Ben- 

al army, was excited at Ferozepore. An immense sum, amount- 
ing, according to report, to one hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds sterling, remained in the hands of his creatures at that city, 
after the Sipahis of several regiments had been already corrupted. 
This fact, however, cannot blind us to the many brilliant qualities 
of the rajah, who seems, in many respects to have been one of the 
most estimable chiefs in the Punjib. One only now remained of 
those three celebrated brothers whom Ranjit Singh had raised 
almost from nothing to so great a height of power that he himself 
lived in constant dread of them. ‘To deliver himself from this 
fear he had, for some time, been watching his opportunity to cut 
them all off, but would not dare to attempt the enterprise in de- 
tail lest the survivors should get up a rebellion which it might be 
beyond his power to quell. He, therefore, sought every possible op- 
portunity to bring the three brothers together thathemight despatch 
them at once. But they, suspecting his intentions, were careful 
never to appear in his presence all at a time. They out-mancuvred 
and out-lived him, and amply revenged themselves by extermi- 
nating his whole race; for the present Maharajah Dhulip Singh 
has no real pretensions to be called the son of Ranjit. 

The genius or good fortune of Heera Singh now appeared to 
be steadily removing the sources of danger and confusion from 
around his power. No sooner had he quelled the rising of Suchet 
than news arrived of the fall of Sialkote, the entire dispersion of 
the rebel forces, and the disappearance of the princes, who, having 
placed their wives and families in safety in a hill fortress, had de- 
parted no one knew whither. His serenity, howevet, was for a 
moment disturbed by the receipt of letters from Gholab Singh, 
who, as yet ignorant of the fate of his brother, strongly recom- 
mended the minister to regard whatever he might do as a frolic, 
and on no account to proceed seriously against him. When news 
of the catastrophe reached the hills, the indignation of Suchet’s 
family and dependents knew no bounds. Ninety-five women im- 
molated themselves, while the principal wife abstained from the 
rite of suttee for the express purpose, as she affirmed, of taking ven 
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geance on the murderers of her husband, that she might be ac- 
companied by crowds of their female relatives to the other world. 
The Sipahis of the chief likewise took an oath never to eat with 
their right hand till they had avenged his death. Gholfb, a man 
extraordinary in all his proceedings, appeared rather sorrowful than 
angry, and wrote to his nephew not to hasten the sending of Su- 
chet’s ashes to the Ganges, since his own life was probably drawin 
toa close and then he could forward the ashes of both together. It 
was at this time generally believed that most of the crimes of Heera 
Singh were perpetrated by the advice of the Pundit Misr Jelah, 
for which reason the anger of Gholib was directed chiefly against 
this man, whom he vowed to put to death, with every member of 
his family, after which he would not leave one stone of their 
dwellings on another. These menaces being faithfully reported to 
Heera Singh, disturbed him considerably, for he knew well that if 
the pundit had counselled, it was he himself that had perpetrated 
the mischief. A request made at this time by the maharanee aug- 
mented his perplexity. She desired permission to proceed, with her 
son, to bathe during the festival of the Baisaki at Amritsir ac- 
cording to the invariable custom of her illustrious husband, Ran- 
jit Singh. The minister consulted his counsellor the Pundit Misr 
Jelah, who, having apparently obtained intelligence of what was 
going on, replied, that as the Gooroo Wyar Singh, together with 
the Princes Kashmeera and Peshora would, doubtless, be at the 
holy city during the festival, it would be highly impolitic to allow 
the maharajah to join them. In reply, therefore, Heera told the 
maharance that important business of state would not permit him 
to quit the capital, and that it would be impossible for the sove- 
reign to go unattended by his minister. 

Events were now hastening towards a new catastrophe, more 
terribleand sanguinary than any that had preceded. It will probably 
have been remarked that Lena Singh Majiteeah, one of the most 
respectable and powerful chiefs in the Punjib, performed no part 
in any of the late troubles. Profoundly disaffected towards the 
government, he had proceeded on pilgrimage to Haridwara, and 
openly expressed his intention of not returning to the capital. 
Cilsnination what this declaration meant, numbers of unem- 
ployed Sipahis flocked around him, so that he was shortly at the 
head of five thousand men. Another chief who had been lost 
sight of for some time now also made his appearance. This was 
Ittur Singh Sindanwallah, the principal representative of a dis- 
tinguished family, of which Ajeet Singh had formerly been the 
head. But upon his fall, after the murder of Shere Singh, its 
male members had all been massacred, with the exception of two 
or three who accidentially escaped. Hatred of the minister, common 
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to both, now brought together Lena and Ittur Singh, the former 
descending from the hills to visit the latter at the holy city of 
Thanesas near Kernil. 

French politicians, who bestow some little attention on the 
affairs of the East, believe, or affect to believe, that Ittur Singh 
gradually collected a force in the British territories with the 
connivance of the governor-general. As it was Lord Ellen- 
borough who then held that office, we can very readily believe 
that had it appeared likely to further any of his views, he would 
have perpetrated this or any other act of perfidy. But even 
against his lordship, little as we love him, we are not disposed to 
prefer unfounded accusations; and it must be acknowledged that 
the French agent of M. Guizot has nothing to support him but 
his own positive assertions, which, as it happens, are inconsistent 
with the facts of the case. The force with which Ittur Singh 
crossed the Sutledge, consisted of seven hundred horse, a detach- 
ment from the retinue of Lena Singh, not one man of which was 
probably raised in British India. With this small body, Ittur 
Singh, once in the Punjab, moved rapidly northwards for the pur- 
pose of effecting a junction with other forces then preparing, 
under different chiefs to attack the minister. 

The great bathing ceremony at Amritsir has been already al- 
luded to. During its continuance the Sikhs from all parts of the 
kingdom repair to the holy city, some through devotion, but 
more for purposes of political intrigue. Among the visiters who 
thronged thither on the present occasion, was the Gooroo Wyar 
Singh, who for reasons unknown, was inimical to the minister, 
and immediately began to surround himself with multitudes of 
disaffected persons. His sacred character it was supposed would 
protect, not only himself, but all those who took shelter under his 
sanctity from danger. Among these were Kashmeera and Peshora 
Singh. After the festival was concluded, the Gooroo marched 
forth from the holy city with his followers, and took up a position 
on the banks of the Beeah, a large tributary of the Sutledge, where 
he was joined by Ittur Singh with his seven hundred horse, after 
which their united forces amounted to about six thousand men. 

On this occasion Heera Singh displayed his wonted ability. 
Calling together the principal Sirdars and officers of the army 
(May 3), he gave them a brief exposition of the whole state of 
affairs, artfully feigning to believe that Ittur Singh had crossed 
the Sutledge under the order of the British, and that he had 
entered into a secret contract to share with them the revenues of 
the Punjab. To create the belief that he spoke upon exact in- 
formation, he described the very terms of the agreement. The 
English, he said, were to receive for their share six annas in the 
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rupee. He then inquired how, under such circumstances, the army 
was to be paid, and what would be the condition of the brave 
officers whom he now addressed. At their own request he gave 
them a night to deliberate on what was to be done, and on the 
morning of the 5th, found little difficulty in despatching a power- 
ful army against the insurgents, who were now regarded by the 
Sikhs in the light of foreign invaders. There was still indeed 
one obstacle to be overcome. The Sikhs regard their Gooroos, or 
spiritual guides, with extreme reverence, and experience the 
greatest possible reluctance to shed their blood. Heera, however, 
with ready ingenuity, inquired of them whether, if the most sacred 
of all animals, the cow, were to become furious and attempt to gore 
them, they would not without hesitation put it to death, ‘ and 
if so,’ said he, ‘will you exhibit more reluctance to kill a 
Gooroo when he has grown mad and consents to invade your 
country at the instigation of a foreign state? The soldiers saw at 
once the force of the argument, and marched cheerfully against 
the insurgents, under the command of Laba Singh. On the af- 
ternoon of the following day they came up with the army of 
the princes near the village of Narungabad, and endeavoured at 
once to bring on an action. There was a very great disproportion, 
however, in the two armies, that of Ittur Singh and the princes 
not much exceeding six thousand men, while that of the minister 
cannot have fallen short of forty thousand, with a hundred and 
twenty pieces of cannon. The insurgents, not wishing to come to 
an engagement, retreated and took up a strong position for the 
night. Doubt and distrust already began to appear among them. 
The chiefs had been led to expect that immediately on their ap- 
pearance in the country numbers of regiments would come over 
to them. But no signs of disaffection now appeared, and it seemed 
obvious that they would have to rely solely on their own strength. 
Peshora Singh, according to some accounts, reviewing dispas- 
sionately the state of affairs, or more probably yielding to the 
weakness of his own character, deserted his brother and his 
friends, and escaping secretly to Lahore, threw himself at the 
minister’s feet. fe was received with smiles and apparent wel- 
come, and had a valuable jaghire bestowed on him. Meanwhile 
the armies remained each in its position, anxiously looking forward. 
to the morrow. With the dawn the cannonading re-commenced. 
The numerous, heavy, well-served artillery of Laba Singh swept 
the field in all directions, and caused prodigious onal among 
the enemy. It was presently reported that the Gooroo had been 
dangerously wounded by a cannon-ball; and the intelligence, not- 
withstanding the recent exhortations of Heera Singh, produced a 


considerable effect on the minds of the Sikhs. An officer of rank, 
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under protection of a flag of truce, was deputed to make inquiries 
respecting the holy man. He advanced into the centre of the 
rebel army where the Gooroo lay bleeding on the ground. Disputes 
and altercations immediately took place, and Ittur Singh fearing 
that if negotiations were entered on, his own safety would be com- 
promised, drew a pistol and shot the officer. His own death im- 
mediately followed. He was cut down by the Sikhs, and the 
carnage recommenced with great fury. As Kashmeera Singh 
himself, however, soon fell, leaving the insurgents altogether 
without a leader, they dispersed and fled. Many were cut to 
pieces in the rout, and others lost their lives in attempting 
to cross the Beeah. The heads of Ittur and Kashmeera 
Singh having been cut off were sent to Lahore, where they 
arrived, together with intelligence of the victory, about ele- 
ven o'clock at night. An extremely curious and characte- 
ristic anecdote is related of the dying Gooroo Bhaee Wyar 
Singh. When he perceived that his end was at hand, he gave 
some of his attendants orders to go to his house, and taking the 
letters of the Sikh Sirdars to strew them on the plain, that all, 
high and low, might see the faithlessness of the Siche ‘Lo? 
said the Gooroo, ‘ thus do the chiefs of this fickle and perjured 
race treat those whom they pretend to honour; in this way did 
they invite Suchet Singh, and for filthy lucre sacrifice him to 
the blood-thirsty tyrant; and now they have, in a similar man- 
ner, invited Ittur Singh and the princes of the house of Ranjit, 
as well as myself, and behold they have also sacrificed us. Let 
me,’ he continued, ‘ be thrown into the river that my body may 
be borne by its stream far from this polluted land.’ According to 
his orders, his body was cast into the river, and the bag of let- 
ters conveyed to Laba Singh. 

By this victory the position of Heera Singh was strengthened 
considerably. The officers of the army, finding that all attempts 
to overthrow him proved ineffectual, began to cultivate senti- 
ments of subordination, and to look more narrowly to their own 
interests. Few competitors for power now remained to contest 
the first place with Heera. His uncle, Ghol&b held and still 
holds himself aloof; so likewise does Lena Singh Majiteeah, and 
if the widow of Suchet Singh be collecting troops and preparing 
to avenge her husband, it is probable that she will wait for some 
turn of affairs that may seem to favour her designs. The youthful 
maharajah, Dhulip Singh, has since had his hfe put in jeopardy 
by the small-pox, and the danger in which he was placed imparted a 
fresh impulse to speculation in India. His complete recovery, how- 
ever, leaves things precisely as they were. The Indian correspon- 
dents of our journals at home, though greatly prone to indulge 
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in conjecture, evidently find themselves at fault in the case 
of the Punjib. Unwilling to give Heera Singh credit for the su- 

rior abilities which he has unquestionably displayed, they account 
or the success which has attended his measures by the riches of 
his treasury, and persuade themselves that when those fail, his rule 
will be at an end, forgetting that Lahore has revenues, and that if 
money be paid away with one hand, it is received with the other. 
On the subject of our own relations with the Punjab, they incline 
sometimes to one opinion, sometimes to another, though all appear 
to be possessed by the conviction that. the country must eventually 
be ours. Meanwhile, no very fixed notion prevails among them, 
as to what does or does not constitute a casus belli. In our opinion, 
as we have already observed, amply sufficient grounds of war 
exist, notwithstanding which, circumstances may render it prudent 
to wait until we are absolutely precipitated into the struggle by im- 

rious necessity. It should, ion be borne in mind that the 

unjab is worth conquering, that it produces an ample revenue, 
that all the agricultural population earnestly longs for our inter- 
ference, that the possession of it will restore to us, in great part at 
least, our lost influence in Central Asia, and that in India itself it 
will produce a salutary effect upon the minds of all native rulers. 


Art. V.—Excursion through the Slave States, from Washington 
on the Potomac to the Frontier of Mexico; with Sketches of Po- 
pular Manners and Geological Notices. By G. W. FEATHER- 
STONHAUGH, F.R.S., F.G.S. 2 vols. John Murray. 


Ir is a common complaint amongst Americans that the books 
published by Englishmen concerning them are hasty, shallow, 
and exaggerated. This complaint cannot be maintained against 
the work before us. Mr. Featherstonhaugh has resided thirty 
years in America. He at least must be allowed to know some- 
thing of the country. 

The excursion described in these volumes takes a very interest- 
ing range, from Washington across the Alleghanies—through 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Arkansas, to the Red River, on the 
borders of Texas, returning (after a peep into a Prairie) by way of 
New Orleans and South Carolina into Virginia. Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh’s principal object appears to have had reference to the 

eology of the districts through which he passed; but he did not 
mit himself to scientific investigations. He made ample notes of 
the social and domestic life of the people—their character, habits 
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and institutions. To this portion of the publication we propose to 
confine ourselves; not because the geological details are deficient in 
value or importance, but because the actual condition of the people 
in the country south of the Potomac is, comparatively, so little 
known as to render our author’s close view of it a matter of some 
novelty to the English reader—especially curious at a moment 
when the question of slavery occupies so large a space in public 
attention. 

But before we enter on the work itself, a word to the Americans 
on their national tenderness, which shrinks so sensitively from the 
— of criticism. _ 

t seems that all English travellers who visit the United States 
fall, somehow, into an awkward and ungrateful habit of villifying 
the people. ‘There is not a single exception to this universal prac- 
tice. And men of all parties, who differ from each other upon 
every other imaginable subject, exhibit a most marvellous agree- 
ment upon this. The unanimity of whigs, tories and radicals upon 
the one topic of American society is a thing to wonder at and 
reflect upon. What is the source of this surprising unity of sen- 
timent amongst people otherwise opposed? hat is there in the 
soil of America to make men shake hands over it, who are ready 
to clench their fists at each other at home? 

We take it for granted that any one, but an American, would 
acknowledge that different men mt seeing an object in a great 
variety of aspects, and from every possible point of sight, agree in 
their representations of it, must, upon the whole, be tolerably cor- 
rect. Now, the American asserts that they are all false. He 
traces the English opinion of American life to every cause but the 
right one: prejudice, jealousy, revenge, fear, hope, ignorance, 
everything except—American life itself. He can discern nothing 
in American life but subjects for eternal panegyric. His happy 
vanity embalms even the vices of the model democracy, and raises 
slavery into a sort of beatitude. It would be perfectly absurd to 
attempt to reason with the Americans about America. We do 
not contemplate any thing so hopeless. But we think it mght, 
nevertheless, to show them that there are two sides to the question. 

The American press teems with abuse of England, and English 
politicians and men of letters, There are no terms too foul for the 
gentlemen who conduct the American periodicals, when they touch 
upon Great Britain. They exhaust Billingsgate in the animated 
vigour of their vituperation, and transcend the slang of Rag Fair 
in the oriental variety of their nicknames. Are they not quits with 
us? If we write of them with the scrupulous and offended tastes 
of gentlemen, surely they take their revenge upon us in the unli- 
mited latitude of the opposite character. 
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‘¢ These causes,” says a writer in a recent number of the ‘ De- 
mocratic Review,’ speaking of the American struggle for inde- 
pendence and the war of 1812,—“‘ these causes are unquestionably 
sufficient to account for the string of atrocious libels, the torrent 
of filthy abuse, poured out against us by the British press and 
* London Quarterly Review,’ without the assumption that there is 
one word of truth in them, or that they furnish any justification 
whatever for such a tissue of gross indiscriminate charges against 
the character of the people of the United States.” The reader 
will naturally suppose that the writer is referring to some particu- 
lar statements of the English press, and that the “ string of atro- 
cious libels,” the “ torrent of filthy abuse,” the ‘tissue of gross 
indiscriminate charges,” must possess some tangible application. 
No such thing. These “ strings,” and “ torrents,” and “ tis- 
sues,” are pure abstractions, conjured up to give the writer an 
opportunity of saying that Englishmen abuse America out of spite 
and vengeance, because she threw off their yoke upwards of sixty 
years ago! He might as well say that we abuse her because she 

ows tobacco. Why, if the man had a grain of sense in his head 

e ought to have known, that the only thing for which England 
really applauds America is the noble stand she made for liberty— 
and that the thing for which England condemns her is the base 
use to which she has degraded it. But let us see how this writer— 
a very mild and feeble specimen of his class—can get up little 
atrocities on his own account. 

After inflicting a swinging tirade upon Mr. Charles Dickens, 
he proceeds to make the following extraordinary statement re- 
specting that gentleman. 


“ He is probably soured by disappointment, since the honour of being 
read and admired by a large portion of the people of the United States, 
cannot, as his own ouatiil experience is now teaching him, keep an 
author out of jail! * * * Poor Dickens! he is now, it is said, in 
the King’s Bench Prison, after having contributed so much to the 
amusement of his fellow-creatures; and one might make this circum- 
stance a theme for declaiming on the ingratitude of mankind, as well 
as the hard fate of genius, were it not a solemn truth that neither 


money nor patronage can ward off the inflexible destiny of imprudence 
and extravagance ! !” 


This is a very small illustration of the way in which American 
writers pander to the national taste. Sometimes they go consi- 
derably beyond this trifling touch of malignant scandal. To sa 
that Mr. Dickens was in the King’s Bench (there is no such ‘ jail’ 
by the way) at a time when he was really on his road to Italy, is 
not much, compared with the thunder which they sometimes roll 
over the Atlantic at the wits of the mother country. 
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Since then they have so little compunction in fabricating 
charges against us, they must try to endure, with what philosophy 
they may, the plain statements we put on record concerning 
them. It is useless to fall into a passion and rail at us. The ques- 
tion is, are our statements true? The ‘ Democratic Review’ falls 
foul of the ‘ Quarterly,’ because it accuses the Americans of 
“ gouging, spitting, ranting, roaring, cheating, lynching.” It 
would be more to the purpose to prove that the accusation is 
unfounded. Can the ‘ Densocastic * deny that these practices 

revail almost universally in America? If it cannot—as of course 
it cannot, except under shelter of the same conscience which 
enabled it to consign Mr. Dickens to the King’s Bench—would it 
not be wise in the ‘ Democratic’ to suffer the accusation with pru- 
dent silence? Mouthing will do nothing for Uncle Sam. It 
will neither vindicate his character, nor pay his debts. 

With this preliminary hint, we return to Mr. Featherstonhaugh. 

Passing through Maryland, en route to the Alleghany ridges, the 
traveller finds whole colonies of Germans, ignorant but industrious 
people, who accumulate a great deal of money, and exercise, con- 
sequently, paramount influence in their immediate localities. These 
Germans entertain a wise distrust of bank paper, and hoard their 
profits in hard money; a course of proceeding which enables them 
to control the elections in the neighbouring state of Pennsylvania, 
where they are very numerous, and where they frequently place 
the government in the hands of their own party. It is only jus- 
tice to the native Americans to give them the benefit of Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh’s opinion, that it is to these Germans the dis- 
honourable conduct of the state of Pennsylvania, in relation to 
the non-payment of its debts, is fairly attributable. But, if it be 
so, what becomes of the integrity of the rest of the population 
who have acquiesced in the fraud? or of other repudiating states, 
where there are no Germans? 

At a place in the Mountains called the Warm Springs, our tra- 
veller fell in with a perfect specimen of a Virginian landlord. 
This worthy personage was one Colonel Fry, who kept the best 
hotel in the place. The first appearance of the hotel is striking— 
a tolerably large building with a portico. The moment the tra- 
vellers arrive, their luggage is carried off to make sure of them, 
and then they are left to shift for themselves. 


“ A fiddle was screaking in one of the rooms; and we found ourselves 
on the portico, in the midst of a number of queer-looking ladies, with 
and without tournures, corseted up in all sorts of ways, and their hair 
dressed in every possible form. The gentlemen, in greater numbers, 
were chewing, spitting, and smoking, with an ease that evinced their 
superiority, and all staring at us in the most determined manner. No- 
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thing was more certain than that we were out of the woods, and had 
got into fashionable society.” 


Colonel Fry and his son had an inveterate passion for dancing. 
This would little concern us, if they did not inflict it on their 
guests, and if this infliction did not accord with the usages of the 
country. In the evening—after a horrible dinner—there was a 
ball, an exhibition of the most comical kind. Here the father 
and son are in their glory. 


“No sooner is the business of eating over for the day, than they trans- 
form themselves into masters of the ceremonies; every lady as she en- 
ters the ball-room is whipped up by one of them and dragged to one of 
the benches, a proceeding which is somewhat amusing the first evening 
of a lady’s arrival, when she does not know who they are, or what they 
are going to do with her. As soon as enough are assembled to make a 
quadrille, the Fry firm pounce upon two of the last comers, refuse to 
take ‘ No’ for an answer, and literally haul their partners to the dance!” 


The whole landlord class is singularly impudent, and, what is 
worse, privileged in its impudence. At another place the land- 
lord used to tuck up his sleeves and slash away at the meat on a 
side table during dinner, and then, flourishing the reeking carver 
aloft in his oak offer his arm to the ladies as they were leaving 
the room. There is no end to their audacity. At a dirty tavern, 
where the stage-coach stopped to dine, but where everything was 
so filthy as to be perfectly revolting, the landlord, a noisy, ill- 
dressed, officious fellow, was perpetually coming into the room, 
with his mouth full of tobacco, while the travellers were endea- 
vouring to make up their stomachs to a little bread and milk. 


“This worthy was a perfect representative of that class of lazy, frowsy, 
tobacco-chewing country landlords who think nothing is right unless there 
is a good deal of dirt mixed up with it. Seated upon a chair, with his 
legs sprawling upon two others, his great delight was to bask in the sun 
at the door of his tavern, and watch the approach of the stage-coach, 
or any other vehicle or person that was upon the road.” 


This fellow had an extraordinary talent for ejecting tobacco 
juice with a force rarely applied to that branch of projectiles, and 
with unrivalled precision of aim. ‘These trifles are highly charac- 
teristic. ‘Transplant one of these brutes to England, imagine the 
effect he would produce upon the ordinary guests of an hotel, and 
estimate from thence the civilisation of the country which tolerates 
him as a recognised public-character. This worthy, who had such 
a knack of expectoration, to the great horror of the ducklings 
upon whom he used to practise for amusement, was also a justice 
of the peace! 


But whoever would see American society developed in its most 
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fashionable aspect and exclusive forms, must visit the celebrated 
White Sulphur Springs. To this place in the season the élite of 
all circles gather in crowds, and from the reports which have been 
sent honed about its beauty and its exquisite accommodations, the 
stranger is led to expect at least some degree of comfort and ease, 


if not of elegance and repose. Let Mr. Featherstonhaugh describe 
the place. 


“ The establishment of the White Sulphur Springs consists of a pack 
of unpromising-looking huts, or cabins, as they are called, surrounding an 
oblong square, with a foot-walk in the centre, railed off from a grassy 

lot on each side of it. At the entrance into the establishment—whic 
very much the air of a permanent methodist camp-meeting—you 
have on the left a miserable-looking sort of barrack, badly constructed 
of wood, with a dilapidated portico. Nothing can exceed the frowsy ap- 
pearance of this building, which contains the grand dining saloon, where 
daily between three and four hundred persons assemble to a kind of 
scramble for breakfast, dinner and supper.” 


Some of the cabins had a comfortable appearance—but they 
were private property. The rest were for the most part unte- 
nantable. In the day-time, under a colonnade, the sickly and ema- 
ciated people might be seen sitting or walking, constantly smoking; 
and, not far off, a reservoir of water, from which the negroes and 
the horses are indiscriminately supplied. In this place, so ill pro- 
vided with the most ordinary means of accommodation, the grasping 
and fraudulent spirit flourishes in perfection. The orders of the 
superintendent are to take every body in; an instruction which he 
appears to fulfil to the letter. One of the consequences of thus per- 
mitting the demand to rise so enormously above the means of 
supply, is the inextricable confusion and stunning clamour that 
ensue upon breakfast and dinner. The bell rings, and three hun- 
dred people rush out of their cabins to struggle for places in a 
room capable of accommodating scarcely two hundred. ‘“ But 
who,” exclaims Mr. Featherstonhaugh, ‘ can describe the noise 
incidental to a grand bolting operation conducted by three hundred 
American performers, and a hundred and fifty black slaves to help 


them ?” 


“ Tt seemed to me that almost every man at table considered himself 
at job-work against time, stuffing sausages and whatever else he could 
cram into his throat. But the dinner scene presented a spectacle still 
more extraordinary than the breakfast. And first, as to the cookery, 
which was after this mode. Bacon, venison, beef, and mutton, were all 
boiled together in the same vessel ; then those pieces that were to repre- 
sent roast meat were taken out and put into an oven for a while; after 
which, a sort of dirty gravy was poured from a huge pitcher indiscrimi- 
nately upon roast and boiled, What with this strange banquet, and the 
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clinking of knives and forks, the rattling of plates, the confused running 
about of troops of dirty slaves, the numerous cries for this, that, and the 
other, the exclamations of the new comers, ‘Oh! my gracious! I reckon 
I never did see sich a dirty table-cloth,’ the nasty appearance of the in- 
comprehensible dishes, the badness of the water brought from the creek 
where the clothes were washed, and the universal feculence of every thing 
around, the scene was perfectly astounding. Twice I tried to dine there, 
but it was impossible.” 


The ‘ bolters’ at these awful dinners are generally gaunt, sallow, 
cadaverous looking men, who seem as if they had stalked out of 
the churchyards to come to the unsightly feast. There was one of 
these spectral feeders who had been timed—a meagre yellow man, 
with black hair and white whiskers and beard—and it was found 
that he had bolted the most extraordinary quantity of angular 
pieces of bacon, beef, and mutton, in the incredible period of two 
minutes and a half! In fact, these ghouls finish their dinners be- 
fore an European can fairly arrange his napkin. 

And such are the famous White Sulphur Springs of America, 
to which the poet inscribes sonnets, to which the novelist sends his 
accomplished and delicate heroine, by way of enhancing the in- 
terest of her fine-breeding, and which are referred to by the whole 
newspaper press of the Union as a satisfactory refutation of all 
charges of coarseness and vulgarity. We believe it would be im- 
possible to pack into the same compass in any other country within 
the pale of civilization so much absolute grossness of language and 
demeanour as may be found condensed into this establishment and 
its sweep of ‘ cabins.’ Every variety of offensive trait embraced 
within the wide range of the States is represented at the springs; 
the cant of the field methodist, the low infidel jargon of the border 
bully, the gasconade of the Kentuckian, the slang of the Virginian, 
all the endless diversities of dialect, swagger, bombast, and pre- 
tension, by which the natives of that country are variously dis- 
tinguished. Mr. Featherstonhaugh, and he is certainly a com- 
petent authority, declares that ‘ language cannot do justice to the 
scenes he witnessed and had to pass through at the springs;’ and 
he finally dismisses the fashionable American briinnen as the most 
filthy, disorderly place in the United States, with less method 
and cleanliness about it than belong to the common jails of the 
country ! 

Connected in some measure with the false pretensions of the 
sulphur springs are the false pretensions of the crowds of people 
who frequent them. Here the stranger, very much to his sur- 
prise, encounters colonels, majors, generals, and honourables, with- 
out end. Every man has a title of some kind. The way in which 
these titles are acquired is as curious as the fact that they are borne 
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by people who affect the greatest possible contempt for titles. 
Election into the state legislature, in some places, confers the title 
of honourable; generals are made by the score out of militia ap- 
pointments, and in Virginia every tavern-keeper is a colonel, or, 
at least, a major by virtue of the same authority. Captains are 
rare, for the rank is not genteel — for the gentry, and is 
never acknowledged except by such people as the drivers of stage- 
coaches, who are not ashamed to confess that they hold so humble 
a commission. Lieutenants are wholly out of the question. No- 
body ever saw a live lieutenant in America. The rage for title 
is such that individuals who assert no claim to them, and who 
even repudiate them, are ticketed wherever they move with all 
manner of titles, greatly to their own discomfort and annoyance. 
A gentleman crossing the Potomac with his horse in a ferry-boat, 
was addressed by the ferryman, with ‘ Major, I wish you’d lead 
your horse forward.’ The gentleman observed that he was not a 
major. ‘ Well, kurnel, then,’ rejoined the man. ‘My good 
friend,’ said the gentleman, ‘ I am neither a colonel nor a major, 
—I have no title, and don’t like them. How much have I to pay 
you?’ The ferryman’s dignity was horribly put out: “ Well! 
you are the first white man T ever crossed this ferry that warn’t jist 
nobody at all, and I swar I'll not charge you nothing’ 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh came in for his share of this popular 
passion for impromptu brevets. Sometimes he was called doctor, 
sometimes colonel, and was at last promoted toa judgeship! Do 
the Americans, who grumble so sourly at the ridicule heaped upon 
them by travellers, see nothing ridiculous in this? This playing 
at titles ina land of democrats is not merely puerile in itself, but 
a grovelling and slavish falsification of the principles of American 
republicanism. 

Yet base as all this is, it is not so monstrous as the way in which 
the functions really attached to the titles in some instances are dis- 
charged. Judges, generals, and colonels, are constantly appointed 
to their several offices without being in the slightest degree quali- 
fied by education or experience, but solely from the fact of being 
out-and-out party-men. Faction is the best recommendation to 
advancement in the United States. The man of the most ac- 
commodating principles and ruffianly demeanour stands the best 
chance of the most lucrative place when his party gets into power. 
There would be no real objection to such appointments in such a 
promiscuous population if they were limited to the army or the 
militia; but when we find the bench of justice occupied by men 
uitcrly ignorant of law and incapable of comprehending the plainest 
legal statement, we cease to be surprised at the contempt with 
which the tribunals are invariably treated, or at that astounding 
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and fearful interposition of popular fury between the sentence and 
its execution, which so frequently transfers to the hands of the 
mob the duties of the executive. 

There was a fair average of a judge in the state of Missouri, of 
whom Mr. Featherstonhaugh relates a characteristic anecdote. This 
fellow was ‘ raised’ on the frontier of Kentucky, and migrated to 
Missouri, where he was elevated to the bench for some election ser- 
vices, which, we may venture to suspect, were not of the purest 
kind. ‘The fitness of the man for the office will be best exhibited 
in a scene between him and an ‘attorney,’ on an occasion where 
the judge insisted on admitting a man who had committed a 
murder to bail, while the ‘ attorney’ contended that bail in such a 
case was actually contrary to law. 


“ Authorities were quoted, statutes were produced, and the bench 
was emphatically told that he ‘ could not by law admit him to bail, and 
that no man that was the very beginning of a lawyer would say he 
could.’ To all this his honour replied: ‘The court knows very well 
what it’s abaywt; it ain’t a-going to dono sich thing as read all them 
there law books, by no manner of means, and its no use to warry on so, 
for the court decides all the pynts agin you.’ Having delivered the 
opinion of the bench with great firmness, his honour now took to a re- 
markable personal peculiarity he had, which was, to gather his lips toge- 
ther when he had made a speech, and suck the air in with great vehe- 
mence. No sooner, therefore, was the opinion promulgated, than the 
lawyer sarcastically observed: ‘Some folks get their law from books, 
and some folks, I calculate, must suck it in.’ This sally having pro- 
duced a universal titter, his honour immediately arose to vindicate the 
dignity of the bench, and addressed the following eloquent rebuke to 
the offending barrister: ‘Suck or no suck, I swear I ain’t a-going to 
be bully-ragged by no sich talking janiusses as you—a sniggering var- 
mint, that’s the non compos mentus of all human abhorrence, and that’s 
partly intosticated with his own imperance—that’s the court's candid 
opinion—if it ain't, I wish the court may be etarnally sie 

Who can wonder that justice should be trampled under foot, 
in a country where its courts and temples are disgraced by such 
scenes as these? ‘The instinct which makes upright and dispas- 
sionate minds loath these demoralising exhibitions, inclines them 
also to believe, that judges who are so grossly unqualified, must 
also be flagrantly corrupt; and that the-men who are willing to 
degrade the tribunals, by occupying them so unworthily, must 
also be ready to sell them to the highest bidder. That dispenser 
of the law cannot be very nice about the honesty of his award, 
who is confessedly incapable of understanding the merits of the 
case, right or wrong, and who is openly guided, in the majority of 
instances, by passion, prejudice, or favouritism. The suspicion 
that the courts of justice are corrupt in their administration, de- 
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rives considerable weight from the besetting national sin of avarice. 
Money-getting appears to be the exclusive object of an American’s 
life, for wish he is ready to sacrifice every thing else. Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh’s ample experience of this people, must be al- 
lowed to be conclusive on this point. 


“ Wherever I go, with the fewest exceptions, this is the all-prevailing 
passion. The word ‘money’ seems to stand as the representative of 
the word ‘ happiness’ of other countries. In other lands we see rank, 
distinction in society, scientific and literary acquirements, with the other 
elevating objects that embellish and dignify human life, pursued by 
great numbers with constancy and ardour; but here all other avenues to 
advancement, except the golden one, seem nearly untrod—the shortest 
cut, coute qui coute, to that which leads to ready money being the 
favourite one. Where this sordid passion stifles the generous ones, a 
rapacious selfishness is sure to establish itself; men cease to act for the 
general welfare, and society at length resolves itself into a community, 
the great object of every individual of which is to grasp as much as will 
last as long as himself.” 


From this general censure he exempts the officers of the army. 
Happily there is one class belonging to an honourable profession, 
who understand the value of their position, and who, luckily for 
their country and themselves, are kept so far out of the way of 
temptation, as to be enabled to maintain their personal honour 
unsullied. 

The distrust of law and law-courts prevalent through many 
parts of the Union, shows that if the tribunals be not influenced 
by this base love of gain, at any cost of integrity or righteousness, 
they are influenced by other motives quite as base and criminal. 
Lawyers are everywhere looked upon with aversion. A squatter 
on the confines in Missouri congratulated Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
on the fact that he was not a lawyer, adding significantly, that they 
were ‘ the most cursedest varmint that’sabout.’ ‘ But,’ observes 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh, ‘ you have no lawyers in this part of the 
country ?—which inquiry draws outa story, with a moral to it. 


“¢ Stranger,’ replied the squatter, ‘I once lived ajyning to the Gas- 
conade, what runs into the Missouri, and so they set off Franklin 
caywnty, ajyning to it; and wherever they set up a caywnty, you see, 
there the lawyers is sure to come. And so a farmer what I owed 
fourteen deer-skins to, sent a constable and tuk me, and wanted to 
haul me into the caywnty ; and so the more he wanted me to go, the 
more I wouldn’t go, and I gave him a most almighty whipping. Soon 
arter, three fellows comed from Franklin and tuk me, and hauled me to 
what they called the court-house, where there was a lawyer they called 
Judge Monson, and he fined me ten gallons for whipping the constable. 
‘Why,’ said I, ‘ you don’t mean to say you'll make me pay ten gallons 
for whipping that ar fellow?’ ‘ Yes I do,’ says he, ‘ and that you shall 
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see!’ ‘Then,’ says I, ‘I calculate I'll whip you like the first 
time I catch you in the woods, if I have to pull all the bees and all 
the bars in Missouri out of their holes.’ And so the crittur had me 
locked up, till one of the settlers, that wanted me to do a job for him, 
said he would pay the ten gallons; but I didn’t like them practyces; I 
seed the country warn’t a going to be worth living in, and so I left the 
Gasconade caywnty and comed here; for you'll mind that wherever 
the lawyers and the court-houses come, the other varmint, bars and sich 
like, are sure to quit.’” 


The worthy from whom this anecdote was obtained was a re- 
gular squatter, a class to be met with now only on the remote 
frontiers. ‘They are generally drawn from the poorest populations 
of Kentucky, Louisiana, and Tennessee, and they take refuge in 
these wild and savage districts in the desperate hope of bein 
able to obtain the means of life by hunting the buffalo and the elk. 
Their cabins are destitute of furniture and food, and in the sickly 
season, when they are stricken down by malaria, these miserable 
wretches look as if their clothes had never been taken off, their 
faces washed, or their haircombed. ‘The greatest calamity that can 
happen to them is the settling of the country, for the wild animals 
rapidly disappear before the advance of towns and farms, and the 
poor hunter, reduced at last to the deer, the wild turkey, the racoon, 
and the opossum, becomes a mere dependant on the opulent agri- 
culturist. This does not harmonise with his notions of liberty, 
and after many struggles he throws off the restraints of artificial 
life, and plunges once more into the wilderness, hundreds and 
hundreds of miles away, ‘ where,’ to use his own expressive phrase, 
‘the bars is a plenty!’ 

The buffalo hunt, upon which these poor squatters depend 
mainly for subsistence, is often a service of great peril. The most 
extraordinary incident of the kind, perhaps, upon record, is related 
by Mr. Featherstonhaugh, as having happened to a Mr. Percival. 
The story is fraught with profound and almost tragic interest. 
Mr. Percival, having lost his companions on a trapping expedition, 
remained on the banks of the Wasbite, to trap the stream for 
beavers. Here he detected an old buffalo lying on the beach, and 
fired on him. The animal, wounded in the side, crossed the river, 
and lay down again in a cool place. Percival followed, but the 
buffalo rose and took to the open woods. The hunter hung upon 
his track for about a mile, when the beast, finding him within fty 
yards of him, suddenly turned, and advanced rapidly upon his 
pursuer. Percival fired and wounded him in the nose, which only 
a the animal. The man fled in an agony of fear, and 
the hunter was now the hunted. 


“Tn running down a short hill, some briars threw him down, and he 
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dropped his gun. There was a tree not far from him, of about eighteen 
inches diameter, and every thing seemed to depend upon his reaching 
it; but as he rose to make a push for it, the buffalo struck him on the 
fleshy part of his hip with his horn, and slightly wounded him. Before 
the beast, however, could wheel round upon him again, he gained the 
tree, upon which all the chance he had of preserving his life'rested. A 
very few feet from this tree grew a sapling, about four or five inches in 
diameter—a most fortunate circumstance for the hunter, as it contri- 
buted materially to save his life. The buffalo now doggedly followed 
up his purpose of destroying his adversary, and a system of attack and 
defence commenced that, perhaps, is without a parallel. The buffalo 
went round and round the tree, pursuing the man, jumping at him in 
the peculiar manner of that animal, every time he thought there was 
a chance of hitting him; whilst Percival, grasping the tree with his 
arms, swung himself round it with greater rapidity than the animal 
could follow him. In this manner the buffalo harassed him more than 
Jour hours, until his hands became so sore with rubbing against the 
rough bark of the oak tree, and his limbs so fatigued, that he began to 


be disheartened.” 


Sometimes the buffalo would pass between the tree and the sap- 
ling; but the distance was so narrow that it inconvenienced him; 
and he generally preferred taking the whole round. The time thus 
consumed was precious above all price to Percival—it enabled him 
to breathe and think! The buffalo was now slower in his motions, 
and made his spring at longer intervals; and finding that Percival 
avoided his blow by swinging to the opposite side, he made a feint 
that does honour to the sagacity of his race, and instead of aim- 
ing in his accustomed direction, turned suddenly to where the 
hunter had swung to avoid him. Percival escaped by miracle, 
with a severe contusion on hisarm. He was sanlenids and began 
to despair. His legs trembled under him, his strength and courage 
Snook him, and at one fearful moment he contemplated leaving 
the tree for the purpose of permitting the animal to destroy him, 
as an escape from the intolerable suspense of carrying on so des- 
perate a defence. Fortunately the bull was getting worn out too, 
and Percival remembering he had a butcher’s knife about him, 
drew it, and with the ferocious resolution of which he had so 
much need, managed to hack and wound his enemy in a dozen 
places in the course of half an hour. At last, while the buffalo 
was wheeling slowly round and round the tree, weak from loss of 
blood, he gave him two deadly stabs in the eye. This brought 
the contest to a terrible crisis. 


“ Nothing could exceed the frantic rage of the unwieldy animal when 
he had lost his sight; he bellowed, he groaned, he pawed the ground, 
and gave out every sign of conscious ruin and unmitigable fury; he 
leaned against the sapling for support, and twice knocked himself down 
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by rushing with his head at the large tree. The second fall terminated 
this strange tragic combat, which had now lasted nearly six hours. The 
buffalo had not strength to rise, and the conqueror, stepping up to him, 
and lifting up his nigh shoulder, cut all the flesh and ligaments loose, 
and turned it over his back.” 


The effect of this adventure on the nerves of Mr. Percival was 
such, that when he joined his companions, forty days afterwards, 
his aspect was so emaciated that they thought he must have had the 
fever. He told them the story, and added, that from the evening 
of the struggle he had never been able to get any sleep, the image 
of the dreadful animal always coming upon him in such a variety 
of modes of attack as to produce a terrible agitation of mind, that 
made him constantly jump up from the ground to defend himself. 
Three months elapsed before he could regain the power of sleep; 
but he never recovered from the injury inflicted on his nervous 
system; at the end of twenty-seven years he would start at any 
trifling noise, although he was originally a man of iron constitu- 
tion. 

Upon the outskirts of civilisation, adventures of a still more 
horrible kind are doubtless common enough, although we do not 
recollect one so strange, so impressive, so solitary in its life and 
death struggle, or so tragically protracted. The recklessness of 
human life which everywhere prevades the United States is es- 
pecially observable in the Slave States. It is a part and parcel of 
the condition of humanity in these otherwise most miserable and 
degraded districts. The people are for the most part fatalists, and 
fatalists, too, of the most unreasoning and shallow class. They 
think that every bullet has its billet; that there are plenty of people 
to fill up the blanks; that what is, is—what is to be, is to be—that 
what was once, may be again—and so on. Their metaphysics 
are quite equal to their religion, which is made up of screams 
and objurgations. It is out of the fulness, or emptiness, of this 
laissez aller belief that all matters are so carelessly managed, on the 
management of which the security of human life depends. Hence 
all the frightful accidents by land and water—boilers bursting, 
steamboats blowing up, and railway carriages running off their lines. 
Add to this culpable indifference to results, the national thirst for 
gain, and you have an American hybrid of the true national cha- 
racter. When Mr. Featherstonhaugh was at Louisville, he was 
anxious to go to St. Louis by water. There was a steamer which 
pretended every day to be ready to start, the captain setting the 
‘byler’ a going to make decoy steam to entice passengers to send 
their luggage on board. The delay thus occasioned, fortified by 
an inconceivable variety of lies and imprecations, was bad enough; 


but this was not all; there came carts with merchandize to the 
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beach, and, amongst the rest, several casks of gunpowder. The 
captain swore he would not take any of them, especially the gun- 

owder, by receiving which he would in fact vitiate his insurance. 
He protested, with all sorts of oaths, that he would start the next 
morning. But in the middle of the night he took ell the gun- 
powder on board, and stowed it away in the forecastle, not far 
from the furnace. Mr. Featherstonhaugh discovered this, and 
charged him with it. Nothing could be cooler than the audacious 
insolence with which he invoked every sort of perdition upon his 
soul, if there was a grain of gunpowder on board; and even 
carried his monstrous impudence so far as to offer a thousand 
dollars in specie for every grain that could be discovered. Here 
was a fellow who would risk his whole cargo, his own life, and 
the lives of all his passengers for the sake of a trifling freight. 
Such things are of ordinary occurrence, or there would be 
no interest in noting this particular case. It is an illustration 
of national character—the recklessness, the lie, the fraud, the 
bluster. 

They seem to court destruction in their steamers, over which 
no wholesome control is ever dreamt of being exercised by the 
local authorities or the state legislature. The sovereign people 
will brook no interference with their will and pleasure. Why 
should they not blow themselves up if they choose? 

« Any fellow with the slightest knowledge of machinery sets up for 
an engineer; no certificate is required of his ability, and if he will serve 
for a low price, the lives of the parties on board are at once entrusted 
to him. The steamers go by high pressure ; and when the engineer 
and captain are two-thirds drunk—which often happens in the small 
steamers—they drive the steamer as fast as she will go, and sometimes 
load the safety-valve to terrify the passengers.” 


We can discern no very material difference between such 
modes of showing contempt for human life, and the savage perils 
by which it is voluntarily jeopardised in remoter districts—and 
even in Kentucky itself. It is of little consequence whether a 
man is blown up by the explosion of a boiler, or assassinated in 
the street, so long as the authorities do not consider it necessary 
to interfere either for prevention or punishment. 

Let us invite the reader to follow us into the territory of Ar- 
kansas, where the system of duelling is practised, at the height of 
all conceivable transatlantic ferocity. The blood-thirsty circles 
of society in this place carry off the palm of butchery. If you 
desire to see murder cultivated as a pastime, you must visit the 
pleasant town of Little Rock, situated at the bank of the Arkansa. 

Little Rock is the principal town of Arkansas, a territory lying 
on the confines between Texas and America, which, not being yet 
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sufficiently populated to be admitted to the dignity of a federal 
state, remains under the immediate protection of the general 
government, as a guasi colony. In consequence of this peculiar 
condition of independence, Arkansas has become a sort of Alsatia 
for all kinds of thieves and gamblers, forgers, horse-stealers, and 
the like, who, flying from the inconvenient inquisition of the laws 
they had outraged, take refuge in this happy district where 
they may enjoy the luxury of lawlessness to their heart's content. 
This is precisely the spot to draw out in full the national genius 
for gouging, stabbing, and shooting, elsewhere more or less re- 
strained by the presence of a larger population. Arkansas is the 
head-quarters of Bowieism; and Little Rock, the centre from 
whence the ‘ code of honour,’ radiates over the province. The town 
is tolerably well laid out, with a few brick houses, and more wooden 
ones, a great number of lawyers and doctors—the one to fan the 
litigious spirit of the people, and the other to dress their wounds 
—with a total population of five or six hundred souls. The great 
sign of American civilisation—the cheap newspaper—is here con- 
spicuous; for, with a population which, in England, could not 
support a printer of occasional hand-bills, this town of Little Rock 
has no less than three cheap journals, which, says Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh, are not read, but devoured by every body. Yet 
these people who consume such an enormous quantity of scandal 
and political vituperation, are never known to indulge in any 
other species of reading. Probably there is no such thing in the 
whole territory of Arkanas asa Bible. Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
never saw one. 

The newspaper-office is the grand rendezvous. The worthy 
person who edits the principal gazette, is also a store-keeper and 
post-master; and at his store the bloods and bullies of the town 
constantly assemble—broken tradesmen, refugees from justice, and 
travelling gamblers. ‘The lively emotions these gentlemen con- 
trive to produce in the town of Little Rock, may be partly com- 
prehended from the following passage: 


** A common practice with these fellows was to fire at each other with 
a rifle across the street, and then dodge behind a door; every day groups 
were to be seen gathered round these wordy bullies, who were holding 
knives in their hands, and daring each other to strike, but cherishing the 
secret hope that the spectators would interfere. At one time they were 
so numerous and over-bearing, that they would probably have over- 
powered the town, but for the catastrophe which befel one of their 
leaders, and checked the rest for a-while.” 


The congregation of these desperadoes at the editor’s store be- 
came at last an intolerable nuisance to him; for, although Ameri- 
can editors are not quite so particular upon points of quietude and 
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temperament as their European brethren, yet they require some 
exemption from the vulgar lot of the street-stabbing uproarious 
commonalty to whose passions they minister so satisfactorily. Our 
Little Rock editor determined to put a stop to the tumultuous 
encroachments of the gang of sanguinary dandies. Of course he 
was dared on the threshold of his own house, a scuffle ensued, and 
he killed his man. The public favoured the editor on this oc- 
casion, and at the time of Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s visit, he was one 
of the most popular men in the place. It is quite a matter of luck 
how a gentleman gets out of a murder in America. Sometimes he 
is massacred by the mob—but more generally canonised and 
elected into the States’ legislature. 

Out of the whole population there are hardly twelve inhabitants 
who ever go into the streets without being armed with pistols or 
large hunting knives, about a foot long, and an inch-and-a-half 
broad. ‘ These formidable instruments,’ says our author, ‘ with 
their sheaths mounted in silver, are the pride of an Arkansan 
blood, and got their name of bowie-knives from a conspicuous 
person of this fiery climate.’ Amongst other illustrations of the 
red-hot temper of the people, Mr. Featherstonhaugh relates a story 
of two persons who, without any quarrel, except of that brutal 
kind which originates in pure wanton aggression, fought a duel 
after a fashion which, even in America, must have been regarded 
as something extraordinary. They were placed in a room a 
dark, from which every glimpse of light was carefully excluded, 
stripped to the skin, except their trousers, their arms and shoulders 
well greased, and a brace of loaded pistols and a bowie-knife given 
to each. A signal was to be given from the outside before the 
butchery began; but a quarter of an hour elapsed after the signal 
before the slightest noise was heard. The two men were cower- 
ing and glaring in the dark, suppressing their breath, and watch- 
ing their advantage. All of a sudden a pistol went off, then an- 
other, then twomore. The survivor afterwards stated that becom- 
ing faint from loss of blood, he stumbled against the wall and fell. 
The other approached stealthily with his bowie-knife to despatch 
him. The prostrate man clutched his knife, raised himself, listened, 
but could hear nothing. At last he saw a pair of cat-like eyes 
gleaming through the darkness—he lifted his knife with a desperate 
effort and stuck it into the heart of his opponent. When the 
door was opened and the seconds entered, they found the survivor 
still holding his knife up to the hilt in the dead man’s body! 

Such horrible examples of unmitigated ferocity ought not to be 
quoted against the morality or social civilisation of any country, 
unless, as in the case of these States, they are not exceptionable, 
but ordinary illustrations of the habits of the people. Extraor- 
dinary duels in former periods have taken place in Soctind-~eail 
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as the duel between Buckingham and Shrewsbury—surrounded 
by circumstances of peculiar heartlessness or bravado; but, in 
no instance in our annals, or in the annals of any country in 
Europe, can there be traced, even standing out solitarily from the 
chronicles of the most brutalised chivalry, an example of that 
fierce and reckless spirit which is common to the duels of America, 
in greater or lesser Seaeeen of intensity. 

There is another peculiarity worth noting in these duels; over 
and above their mere criminal ferocity. It is this, that they 
generally take place in the open streets, and ordinarily on the 
Sabbath day, because we presume, it is the idle day when the 
victim is to be sure to be met with lounging at his door, or smok- 
ing in perfect unconsciousness of impending danger. ‘This would 
be incredible, if we had not the best authority for the facts them- 
selves in the daily papers of the Union, and if the character of 
the society out of which these atrocities spring, were not authen- 
ticated by a cloud of witnesses. Gamblers and swindlers of the 
most notorious description, pouring out of such districts as Arkan- 
sas and the neighbouring state of Texas, to both of which the 
hunted criminals of America in turn fly for shelter, spread them- 
selves over the face of the country, and are to be met at all the 
fashionable watering-places, and in the principal towns and cities, 
passing themselves off as officers in the British army, sometimes as 
Spaniards or Germans, but always as something superfine, with a 


strange dazzling title to catch the grovelling circles upon whose cre- 
dulity they trade and thrive. A clique of these ruffians went on 
board a steamer at Arkansas in which Mr. Featherstonhaugh had 


taken his place. His description of them will enlighten the 
English reader. 


“ Rushing into the cabin, all but red-hot with whiskey, they crowded 
round the stove and excluded all the old passengers from it as much as 
if they had no right whatever to be in the cabin. Putting on a deter- 
mined bullying air of doing what they pleased because they were the 
majority, and armed with pistols and knives, expressly made for cutting 
and stabbing, eight inches long and an inch-and-a-half broad ; noise, 
confusion, spitting, smoking, cursing, and swearing, drawn from the most 
remorseless pages of blasphemy, commenced and prevailed from the 
moment of this invasion. I was satisfied at once that all resistance would 
be in vain, and that even remonstrance might lead to murder; for a 
sickly old man in the cabin happening to say to one of them that there 
was so much smoke he could hardly breathe, the fellow immediately said, 


x If any man tells me he don’t like my smoking I'll put a knife into 
im.’ ” 


The conduct of these infamous men was so degrading and of- 
fensive, that our author contemplated the alternative of being set 
on shore and taking a chance fate in the wild cane-brakes, rather 
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than have his senses polluted with the scenes he was compelled to 
witness; a resolution he would have carried into effect, but that 
he was over-ruled by the persuasions of a gentleman who happened. 
to be on board. 

That much of this vile and miserable depravity is to be referred 
to the existence of slavery in a country which possesses unbounded 
freedom of thought and action is obvious enough. The mere 
transition from a slave state to a free state is highly suggestive of 
the difference of morals, of social responsibility, of practical aims, 
and domestic virtues. The costume of the two classes of states 
presents a difference—the houses are different—even the very at- 
mosphere seems clearer, purer, healthier. Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
touches upon this fact, which pressed itself upon his attention at a 
place where one would least look for such a contrast, passing out of 
the wealthy and handsome city of Louisville in Kentucky into the 
neighbouring village of Indiana. 

‘¢ The change from a state where slavery exists, which it does in Ken- 
tucky, though in somewhat a mitigated form, to a state with a free po- 
pulation, is obvious here. In Indiana you see neat white women and 
their children, with here and there a free negro; and every thing is 
cleaner and tidier than in Tennessee and Kentucky. The mistress of the 
house and her daughters wait upon you at table, instead of the huge, 
fat, frowsy negresses, that in the slave states poison you with the efflu- 


vium from their skins, when they reach over to set any thing upon the 
. table.” 


All this is quite intelligible. It is easy to understand the dif- 
ference liberty makes in the households of men, by the difference 
it makes in the objects of their ambition, their hopes, their toil. 
A free man is a responsible man. He belongs to a society that 
exacts from him the practical moral of a career of which he has 
himself the control and direction. Society exacts nothing from a 
slave but his labour. It forbids him to hope, to think, to nourish 
high desires, to look beyond the day and the lash, to hold himself 
answerable for any thing but his work. The responsibility thus 
thrown off the slave, leaves him a defenceless prey to animal pas- 
sion, and sinks him into a machine. What is there to cherish in 
a slave state? What is there to induce refinement or repose, to 
encourage gentle sentiments, or moral worth? For whom is the 
‘trim garden’ to be dressed, the cottage kept in order, the joyous 
feast spread on the smiling board? ‘Where are the affections for 
which all this sacred care and divine beauty of life are to grow up? 

Nothing can be more clear than the disastrous influence of slavery 
upon man in all stages of his progress. This question ought surely 
to be considered as finally decided by the almost unanimous voice 
of Christian Europe. In America it has become, like every thing 
else, reduced to a mere question of profit and loss. So long as 
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more money can be made by slaves than by freemen, all the ar- 
guments in the world will never drive the American planters from 
their position. The boast of the fellow who enters the bar of a 
tavern, flourishing his bowie-knife, and defying the brutal passions 
he is trying to exasperate, is an exact epitome of the planter’s 
pride of position and possession: ‘I don’t know whether you are 
the very beginning of men or not, but I’ve got 3000 acres of 
prime land, two sugar plantations, 150 negroes, and I reckon I can 
chaw up the best man in this room!’ But this cannot last for ever. 

The closer we come to inspect this monstrous crime of slavery, 
the more honible it appears. We will follow some of Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh’s practical experiences, as the best and shortest path to 
an exposition of the way in which slavery developes itself to the 
eyes of a traveller who has been educated in a just and righteous 
sense of human rights. 


“ Just as we reached New River, in the early gray of the morning, 
we came up with a singular spectacle, the most striking one of the kind 
I ever witnessed. It was a camp of negro slave-drivers, just packing up 
to start: they had about three hundred slaves with them, who had 
bivouacked the preceding night in chains, in the woods; these they were 
conducting to Natchez, upon the Mississippi River, to work upon the 
sugar plantations in Louisiana. It resembled one of those coffles of 
slaves spoken of by Mungo Park, except that they had a caravan of nine 
waggons and single horse carriages, for the purpose of conducting the 
white people and any of the blacks that should fall lame, to which they 
were now putting the horses to pursue their march. The female slaves 
were, some of them, sitting on logs of wood, whilst others were standing, 
and a great many little black children were warming themselves at the 
fires of the bivouack. In front of them all, and prepared for the march, 
stood, in double files, about two hundred male slaves, manacled and 
chained to each other. I had never seen so revolting a sight before ! 
Black men in fetters, torn from the land where they were born, from the 
ties they had formed, and from the comparatively easy condition which 
agricultural labour affords, and driven by white men with liberty and 
equality in their mouths, to a distant uk unhealthy country, to perish 
in the sugar-mills of Louisiana, where the duration of life to a sugar- 
mill slave does not exceed seven years! To make this spectacle still more 
disgusting and hideous, some of the principal slave-drivers, who were 
tolerably well dressed, and had broad-brimmed white hats on, with black 
crape round them, were standing near, laughing, and smoking cigars. 

“‘ Whether these sentimental speculators were or were not—in accord- 
ance with the language of the American Declaration of Independence— 
in mourning “ from a decent respect for the opinions of mankind,” or 
for their own callous inhuman lives, I could not but be struck with the 
monstrous absurdity of such fellows putting on any symbol of sorrow 
whilst engaged in the exercise of such a horrid trade; so wishing them 
in my heart all manner of evil, to endure as long as there was a bit of 
crape to be obtained, we drove on, and having forded the river in a flat- 
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bottomed boat, drew up on the road where I persuaded the driver to wait 


until we had witnessed the crossing of the river by ‘ the gang,’ as it was 
called.” 


The great piece of crape swathing the white-hat is a stroke of 
art. The notion that these monsters could mourn for any thing 
is curious in itself, and seems to be taken up as a set-off against 
the current practice of their lives. Perhaps it is only a decoy to 
make the world think that they are human, and that they are con- 
scious of their humanity, and not unaware of mortality, nor un- 
pitying when it comes. What a mass of hardened hypocrisy— 
bare-faced and shudderingly callous—is this whole institution of 
slavery ! 

The custom of driving the slaves in gangs through the country 
to the southern markets is not practised now to so great extent as 
it used tobe. It was found to be attended with some risks. The 
drivers—the humane gentlemen with the crape on their hats— 
sometimes in the gloomy prairie, or on the borders of some mighty 
solitude, would take advantage of their delegated authority, and in 
a sublime spirit of wickedness, growing out of long impunity, in- 
flict such outrages on the slaves as even their patient and suffering 
natures could not endure. And it has happened in such places 
and under such circumstances, where the eye of the Creator alone 
witnessed the retributive deed, that the manacled wretches have 
risen in their chains and slaughtered their tyrants out of sheer 
horror and despair. Aware of these instances, and always on the 
watch to guard against a recurrence of them, the drivers are espe- 
cially careful when they come to lonely districts, or the passage of 
a river, skilfully endeavouring to stifle the feelings of the unfor- 
tunate negroes by feeding them well, and encouraging them to 
sing ‘ Old Virginny never tire’ to the banjo! 

At a subsequent part of his journey, Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
saw the gang encamped for the night in a forest. The scene is 
striking : 

** Before we stopped for the night, but long after sunset, we came to 
a place where numerous fires were gleaming through the forest: it was 
the bivouac of the gang. Having prevailed upon the driver to wait 
half-an-hour, I went with Pompey, who was to take leave of us here,— 
into the woods, where they were all encamped. There were a great 
many blazing fires around, at which the female slaves were warming 
themselves ; the children were asleep in some tents; and the males in 
chains were lying on the ground in groups of about a dozen each. 
The white men who were the partners of Pompey’s master, were stand- 
ing about with whips in their hands; and ‘the complete,’ was, I sup- 
pose, in her tent; for I judged, from the attendants being busy in 
packing the utensils away, that they had taken their evening’s repast. 


It was a fearful and irritating spectacle, and I could not bear long to 
look at it.” 
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But the reader ought to know this Pompey and his master—an 
explanation which will clear up to his entire contentment the mys- 
tery of the crape. Travelling by the stage-coach to Blountsville in 
Tennessee, our traveller found five persons in the inside, two South 
Carolinians, a stout man very insolent in his manner, and a strange- 
looking white man with a negro (our friend Pompey) sitting op- 
posite to him. The white man, Pompey’s master, was a queer 
tall animal, with dark black hair cut short like a methodist 
preacher, immense black whiskers, and features remarkably sharp, 
piratical and repulsive. His clothes were black, and his hat was 
white, with a huge broad brim, and a piece of crape that covered 
it almost to the top of the crown. From this goodly company, 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh experienced all kinds of annoyance and 
insult, which they carried so far as to exhibit their pistols and 
bowie-knives, throwing out broad hints that they ‘ weren’t going 
to be put upon by no man,’ and that ‘ leetle pitchers would carry 
water as well as big ones.” The end of all this was that Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, finding himself at last grossly insulted by one 
of these fellows in the public room of an hotel where they rested 
for the night, and remembering some useful instructions he had 
received in his youth from Gentleman Jackson, knocked him 
down. ‘There was a plunge for bowie-knives, but it was too late, 
and the impudent bravo was from that moment an altered man in 
his demeanour. The dark white man, his friend, affected for the 
rest of the journey a certain tone of style—spoke of Washington 
and glory—hinted about a niece and a barouche that was coming 
to meet him on the road—all in such a way as to provoke our tra- 
veller’s curiosity. Mark the sequel. 


** A vague idea had once or twice crossed my mind, that I had seen 
this man before, but where I could not imagine. On coming, however, 
to a long hill, where I got out to walk, I took occasion to ask the driver 
if he knew who the passenger was who had two barouches on before. 
‘ Why,’ said that man, ‘don’t you know it’s Armfield, the negur-driver?’ 
‘ Negur-driver,’ thought I, and immediately the mystery was cleared up. I 
remembered the white hat, the crape, the black short-cut round hair, and 
the barouches. It was one of the identical slave-drivers I had seen on 
the 6th of September, crossing his gang of chained slaves over New River. 
On re-entering the vehicle I looked steadily at the fellow, and recollect- 
ing him, found no longer any difficulty in accounting for such a com- 
pound of every thing vulgar and revolting, and totally without education. 
I had now a key both to his manners and the expression of his counte- 
nance, both of them formed in those dens of oppression and despair, the 
negro prisons, and both of them indicating his abominable vocation. 

“As he had endeavoured to impose himself upon us for a respectable 
man, I was determined to let him know before we parted, that I had 
found him out; but being desirous first of discovering what was the 
source of that sympathy which united his hat with General Jackson, I 
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asked him plump who he was in mourning for. Upon this, drawing his 


physiognomy down to the length of a moderate horse's face, ‘ Marcus 
Layfeeyate,’ (Marquis Lafayette) was his answer. ‘ Do you mean General 
Lafayette?’ I inquired. ‘1 reckon that’s what I mean,’ said he. ‘ Why 
General Lafayette,’ I replied, ‘gloried in making all men free, without 
respect of colour; and what are you, who I understand are a negro- 
driver, in mourning for him for? Such men as you ought to go into 
mourning only when the price of black men falls. I remember seeing 
you cross your gang in chains at New River; and I should not be at all 
surprised if Lafayette’s ghost was to set every one of your negroes free 
one of these nights.’”” 

Soon after this, the fellow, pretending to be taken suddenly ill, 
was glad to abandon the stage-coach, and stop at a tavern at the 
road-side. But Pompey remained, and from Pompey further 
particulars were gleaned concerning slavery and the slave-driver. 

“ Pompey now told us a great many things that served to confirm 
my abhorrence of this brutal land-traffic in slaves. As to his master, 
he said, he really thought he was ill; ‘ Master's mighty fond of ingeons,’ 
said he, ‘ and de doctors in Alexandria tells him not to eat sich lots of 
ingeons; but when he sees ‘em he can’t stand it, and den he eats ‘em, 
and dey makes him sick, and den he carries on just like a house on fire; 
and den he drinks brandy upon ’em, and dat makes him better; and den 
he eats ingeons agin, and so he keeps a carrying on.” From which it 
would appear, that the sum total of enjoyment of a negro-driver, pur- 
chased at such a profligate expense of humanity, is an unlimited indul- 
gence in onions and brandy.” 

These are traits of character and evidences of a state of society 
which all humanity is interested in desiring to reform. 

That a slave-driver should go into mourning at all, is a strange 
thing in itself. ‘That he should recognise any thing so tender, any 
thing so sacred as human sorrow, is scarcely intelligible. But that 
he should go into mourning for Lafayette—the apostle of universal 
liberty—is not to be accounted for on any principle short of that 
mystical creed of citizenship which mixes stars and stripes in such 
ludicrous and tragical confusion. 

There is another class of persons, besides the drivers, who earn 
a sort of professional livelihood by slavery. These fellows are as- 
sociated in a fraternity, and contrive to make money by carrying 
on a system of frauds against the greatest fraud that was ever in- 
vented by the cunning of man. Their avocations consist in cheat- 
ing the slave-owners, by what is called ‘ running a negro;’ and 
one would be disposed to wish them all possible success in their 
human swindling, only that the poor negro who is thus ‘ run,’ 
generally purchases his freedom with his hie. 

‘« To ‘run a negro,’ it is necessary to have a good understanding with 
an intelligent male slave on some plantation ; and if he is a mechanic, he 
is always the more valuable. At a time agreed upon, the slave runs 
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away from his master’s premises, and joins the man who has instigated 
him to do it; they then proceed to some quarter where they are not 
known, and the negro is sold for seven or eight hundred dollars, or 
more, to a new master. A few days efter the money has been paid, 
he runs away again, and is sold a second time, and as often as the trick 
can be played with any hope of safety. The negro, who does the har- 
lequinade part of the manceuvre, has an agreement with his friend, in 
virtue of which he supposes he is to receive part of the money; but the 
poor devil, in the end, is sure to be cheated; and when he becomes dan- 
gerous to the fraternity is, as I am well assured, first cajoled and put off 
his guard, and then, on crossing some river, or reaching a secret place, 
shot, before he suspects their intention, or otherwise made away with.” 


The variety of shapes in which slavery shows itself in America, 
are not calculated to lessen our abhorrence of its iniquity. At 
every turn where the traveller comes face to face with an instance, 
he finds a new reason for looking with increased aversion upon the 
system. We hear of no instance by which his objections are 
daminished or mitigated. On one occasion, the mail-coach from 
Charleston drives up with a male negro slave, about thirty years 
of age, chained flat on the roof ! 


“Thad seen turtles,” says Mr. Featherstonhaugh, “and venison, and 
wild turkeys, and things of that sort, fastened to the top of a stage-coach 
before, but this was the first black man I ever saw arranged in that 
manner. Catching a glimpse of him as the stage drew up, I thought it 
was a bear or some other animal on its way to the larder; but in a few 
minutes they handed him down from the top, holding him by the end of 
his chain, exactly as if he had been a baboon, and then proceeded to 
hoist him to the top of the stage we were to travel in, and fasten him 
down there just as he had been before.” 


And inside this very coach was a white man chained, in the 
custody of a deputy sheriff! 

In Texas the condition of the slave is much the same as that of the 
horse—‘ He performs,’ says our author, who treats all these matters 
with singular moderation, ‘his daily task, eats his changeless 

rovender, and is driven into his stable at night, where he is shut 
in, until, at earliest dawn, he is called forth again to go through 
the same unpitied routine until he dies.’ Now slavery in Texas 
has generally been held up, in this country at least, as slavery in 
its ‘ mildest form’—as if any form of it could be mild. We may 
infer, therefore, what slavery is in America, where the ‘ institu- 
tion’ is based upon a grander foundation, where there is a larger 
amount of property invested in labour, and where, in the face of 
Christendom, the principle, not to speak of the necessity, of slavery, 
is attempted to be defended by something like argument. 

Slave-owners who are liberal, or supposed to be liberal, on other 
subjects, are inveterate upon this, entering upon the defence of 
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slavery with a smack of patriotism and candour which might well 
make an European stare. Mr. Featherstonhaugh met with a 
South Carolinian of this caste—a very gentlemanly and intelligent 
man, who took up so curious a line of argument, that it really 
deserves to be set apart from the vulgar sophistry with which the 
subject is ordinarily mystified. 

The North Carolinian insisted that slavery elevated the character 
of the master, and made him jealous of his own liberty [well it 
might !|—that the slave owner of the south was a gentleman, the 
dignity of which character was unknown in the northern states, 
where the division of property equally amongst children, compelled 
each to reconstruct his own fortune, by which a rapacious and 
trading spirit was necessarily generated amongst the people. This 
was not the case in South Carolina, where there was nothing to 
interrupt the repose and dignity of spirit essential to the formation 
of the gentleman. 

This is the most original argument that ever was set up in de- 
fence of slavery—that it helps to make gentlemen. We once heard 
it significantly observed, that a despotism is the only government 
for a gentleman to live under. Our South Carolinian pushes the 
doctrine still further. The more perfect the power of despotism 
the more perfect the gentleman. The finished gentleman is the 
slave-driver. 

How the low affectation, inseparable from habitual selfishness, 
betrays itself in this exulting burst of triumphant refinement. 
How slavery chuckles over trade—how the gentleman who traffics 
in human muscles scorns the sordid dealer in timber and provi- 
sions—how the gentleman in the open air, with the long whip in 
his hand, and his broad-brimmed hat, with weepers on it, despises 
the vulgar tradesman in his dusty store. This is the vice of the 
greater vulgarity backing up the congenial vice of slavery. The 
difference between the gentleman who lives upon the wear and tear 
of his fellow-men, and the trader who lives upon his own wear and 
tear, was never more clearly exemplified. 

But you never hear one word about the humanity of the 
question from these people, who are so ready to vindicate its 
gentility. They look upon abolition, regarded as a matter of 
philanthropy, with unmixed contempt. There is nothing in their 
estimation lower in the scale of human reasoning than the attempt 
to justify manumission on benevolent principles. In short, they 
despise this sort of argument so utterly that they will not listen to 
it at all. They do wisely. They know the danger of contesting 
the institution of slavery on any other grounds than those of force, 
of legal right, and vested interests. 

How slavery is to be argued as a mere question of property we 
frankly confess we know not. If a man says to us, this slave is 
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my property, and you have no more right to give him his freedom 
than to rob me of my horse or my dog; we acknowledge we should 
be very much puzzled to know how to deal with him, otherwise 
than by ascending to the original source of all human possessions, 
and denying that man has or can have any such property in 
his fellow man. If the slave-owner refuse to follow us into that 
argument, which is properly preliminary to his own assumption, 
there is an end to the discussion. We must fight the battle on 
some other ground. 

It is a common alternative amongst the slave-owners in America 
to fling upon Great Britain the original odium of planting slavery 
in the colonies. They say— You, not we, originated this slavery. 
We have inherited it from the mother country.” But if they quote 
the example of Great Britain in establishing slavery, why do they 
not imitate her example in abolishing it? If Great Britain be re- 
sponsible, as no doubt she is, for planting slavery in America, she 
was also the first to show the world the magnanimous example of 
atonement for a great offence. Why does America imitate her 
only in the crime? To find slavery in a country is one thing—to 
perpetuate it another. But it is still worse to keep up a system 
of strict and unrelenting oppression under a lying declaration of re- 
publicanism and the rights of man. 

But it is said that slavery is a different institution in America 
from that which it is found to be elsewhere. We have never been 
able to discover the difference. We are rather disposed to regard 
it, under all circumstances, the affectation of freedom, the pretence 
of gentility, the wholesale hypocrisy and falsehood of its advocates, 
as being considerably worse in America than in any other place on 
the face of the habitable globe. 

In other places slavery 1s what it professes to be; and the eyes of 
mankind are upon it. In America it is not, and the world is de- 
ceived. In other places slavery subsists under slave laws, by which 
it is fenced round and in some way guarded and organised; in 
America it flourishes rankly in the midst of free institutions. This 
is appalling. The slave looks on at freedom, which he may not 
enjoy; he sees the stream ripple past him, but dare not quench his 
burning thirst! 

Publicly repudiating the traffic in slaves, it is yet very well known 
that the slave trade is carried on with impunity in the heart of 
the southern states. No slaves are imported from Africa, we be- 
lieve; but they are bought and sold within the slave states like 
cattle—under the rose. ‘The great demand for slaves in the teem- 
ing lowlands of Louisiana has increased their value, and they have 
risen in price from 500 to 1000 dollars. How is this demand 
supplied? By buying up refractory slaves from other states—by 
purchasing them out of gaol—by making bargains privately with 
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the insolvent planters of Virginia, and so stocking the rich cotton 
and sugar grounds out of the surplus labour of the old exhausted 
soils. Yet all this is done in the face of a public protest against 
the slave trade; and the very men under whose secret auspices, 
and for whose benefit it is done, are ready to swear that there is 
no such thing from one end of America to the other as a trade in 
slaves. ‘To be sure, men who are capable of trading in slaves may 
easily be — capable of denying it on oath. Every body 
remembers how indignant Mr. Stevenson, the ambassador, was 
with Mr. O’Connell for calling him a slave-breeder. 

But this question, which we are not allowed to discuss on its ab- 
stract merits, is rapidly bringing itself to bear in a shape which 
will admit of no further argument or delay. If the slave-owner 
will listen neither to threats nor remonstrances, and can neither be 
bought up nor persuaded, there is no doubt he must listen at last 
to the roar of the tempest that is fast accumulating in masses over 
his head. In other words, if he will not listen to white reason, he 
must listen to black force. The negro population at this mo- 
ment amounts to upwards of two millions—the question speedily 
to be solved in the Southern States is—Which race shall predomi- 
nate? It is a fearful question to contemplate in this form, but to 
this form and to this end the planters are forcing it by their self- 
ishness and obstinacy. 

In running through these clever and entertaining volumes, we 
have, as we promised in opening, confined ourselves to the social 
traits developed here and there by our intelligent traveller; but it is 
proper to inform the reader that he will find much more matter of 
the same kind in the work, besides a variety of curious and inte- 
resting sketches concerning the people and the resources of the soil. 
The publication is honourable alike to the judgment and the feel- 
ings of the writer; and may be truly ranked amongst the most 
impartial works that have ever appeared upon the subject of Ame- 
rica and her institutions. 

The few points upon which we have touched will justify our 
general impression of American character. We have no desire to 
exaggerate these peculiarities, and should be heartily glad of a fair 
excuse to refuse all credit to them. But what other opinions can 
any reasonable and unprejudiced looker-on entertain, while such 
proofs of coarseness and rudeness, ferocity and fraud, hypocrisy 
and meanness, exist in America as are to be found at the White 
Sulphur Springs, in the steamers on the Ohio and the Mississipi, 
in the hotels, north, east, south, and west, in the brigandage of 
Arkansas, and the Lynch law of Missouri—all, too, infusing their 
various characteristics through the rest of the Union ? 
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Art. VI.—Erziehungs und Unterrichts-lehre. Von Dr. FRIED- 
RICH EpwarD Beneke. (Theory of Education.) 2 Biinde, 
8vo. 2te Auflage. Berlin. 1842. 


Tis now within a few months of a full century, since ‘on the 
margin of fair Zurich’s waters’ was born the great apostle of 
regenerated pedagogy in modern times—Henry Pestalozzi ; 
and Pestalozzi, if German Switzerland is a part of Germany, 
was a German. This man, indeed, was not the first German, 
whose healthy instinct had brought him as an educator directl 

in contact with living nature, making a breach in the hard wih 
of separation between the school and the world, which the ‘ hu- 
manists’ with their stone and lime classics so long doggedly 
upheld: the pious Francke in Halle, Salzmann, Rochow, and 
Bazedow, had preceded him; but Pestalozzi was the first who 
caused the ek ‘ education,’ like a new gospel, to thrill through 
Europe, and made the little town of Yverdon, with its old castle, 
as famous in the moral world, as Paris, with its bastiles and 
butcheries, was in the political. Since his day much has been 
done for the good cause in many places; but amidst all the 
echoing of famous educational names at home and abroad, it re- 
quires no very nice-discerning judgment of the ear to know that 


Germany has been, and is, the key-note of the song. ‘ Das pae- 
dagogische Deutschland’ is the name of one of Diesterweg’s 
books; one might apply this appellation to the whole country— 
pedagogic Germany,—and, adopting an idea of Wolfgang 


‘ 

Menzel, suggest, that instead of an eagle, the arms of the nation 
(when the nation appears), should be a goose, with a professor 
standing beside as a supporter, and plucking a quill out of its 
wing; for truly, as a shrewd observer once said, when we trace 
matters to the fountain head, ‘ Deutschland is governed by its uni- 
versities much more than by its princes.’ We do not here intend 
to stir the discussion which Herr Huber’s recent work* provokes, 
whether the German gymnasia or the great English schools are 
the best: but as a country, no man we suppose of common infor- 
mation will be disposed to deny that not Prussia only, but the 
whole of Germany, is much better supplied with education, both 
as regards quantity and quality, than Great Britain. ‘This being 


* It is a common remark that love goes by contrast as much as by similarity. 
So Milton’s favourites, among the ancient poets, were Euripides ‘and Ovid, men in 
every respect the reverse of himself; and Professor Huber, in his work on ‘ the 
English Universities, (English by Newman, 3 vols., 1843,) seems to have set him- 
self the task of championing these institutions through thick and thin, for no 
other reason than that they are in all respects precisely the reverse of the corre- 
sponding institutions in his own country. 
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the case, it is only natural to expect that German literature should 
exhibit the greatest number of original and standard works on 
education: that these indefatigable workers in the prolific world of 
books should have reduced their manifold experience in this 
matter to some system of generally recognised and universally 
available principles: that in fact. pedagogy in these latter days 
should constitute with them a new science, as political economy 
does amongst ourselves. Here, in England, indeed, where it has 
long been the practice to make any body a schoolmaster, and to 
make no very particular demands on the energy or eloquence of 
professors, the claims of the science of teaching a 6 ¢ or alpha, 
beta, gamma, to a place in the learned roll, may not be very dis- 
tinctly understood; but a French statesman, who knows something 
about the matter, speaks in very different language. ‘ The science 
of education,’ says * ¢is an essential branch of moral and poli- 
tical philosophy, and, like all other departments of science worthy 
of that name, it has need of being surrounded by the light of expe- 
rience ; and to avoid the danger of being misled by fantastic 
theories, we must lose no opportunity of obtaining an accurate 
acquaintance with the various systems of education that are fol- 
lowed by all great civilised nations.* We shall therefore say 
that the Germans have done well to erect ‘ paedagogik’ into the 
dignity of a separate science; and that their voluminosity in this 
department is at once a sign of their past, and a prophecy of their 
future progress in the noble art of which this science deduces the 

shosielon and systematises the rules. Let us now see what 

err Beneke has got to say. 

The Berlin professor commences, as an English one would do, 
with a ‘ Vorrede’ (a preface); from that he goes on to an ‘ Einlei- 
tung’ (a leading into—an introduction); and this ‘ Einleitung,’ ex- 
tending over 101 pages, starts in the true German style, with a 
‘ Grundbegriff, or fundamental notion of what education is. In 
the preface to the first edition, which was published in 1834, we 
are informed that ‘ while in the first decennium of the present cen- 
tury the indefatigable diligence and the sound judgment of Nie- 
meyer, the nice practical tact and the fine human warmth of 
Schwartz, the piercing perspicacity of Herbart, and Jean Paul’s 
sparkling combinations, had, in close succession, done much for 
the science of pedagogy, and since that time many treatises on 
separate branches had appeared, still, in respect of scientific com- 
pleteness, no work of any note on education had issued from the 
German press.’ This fact concerns us little, but the alleged cause 
of it is worth our hearing. ‘ The science of pedagogy,’ says the 





* Cousin on ‘ Education in Holland,’ by Leonhard Horner. London, 1838. 
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rofessor, ‘depends altogether on the science of psychology; it 
is, in fact, only the application of peychor°ey as astronomy, oo 
jectiles, and other branches of natural philosophy, are the applica- 
tion of mathematics. But in Germany, for the last twenty years, 
psychology, or the experimental science of mind, has been almost 
altogether neglected. Our high soaring countrymen allowed 
themselves to be carried off their legs by the Bacchantic whirl of 
speculation; and transported now into one system and now into 
another, by help of which they hoped at last to gain that sublime 
int from which they might be able ‘ die Welt und Gott in ihrem 
innersten Wesen zu erfassen und zu construiren’ to comprehend 
and to construct the world and God in their inmost substance; 
from this position they considered themselves entitled to look 
down with contempt on experience and such experimental sciences 
as Psychology and Education. But now,’ continues the professor, 
‘we have boxed the compass of abstract thought, and are content 
to learn wisdom, like other fools, from experience.’ Our high flown 
Hegelian and Schellingian philosophers condescend to take a lesson 
from Locke, and Bacon, and the schoolmaster abroad. Now this, 
if it be true, (as we know from divers signs it is,) is the best news 
we have heard from Germany for a long time. There are to be 
no more Hegels in Berlin. The last one died of the cholera in 
1832. The Germans are going to be practical. They are about 
to traverse the intellectual, as they are even now doing the phy- 
sical, world, with something tangible—with railroads. They are 
going to write sentences that have a beginning and an end, and to 
billow out thoughts whose depths may be sounded. This is very 
= Let the duty be taken off to-morrow, that we may all buy 
yerman books. 

Having in his introduction based pedagogy upon the funda- 
mental principles of psychology,* our author divides the whole 
subject with great judgment into two parts. The doctrine of 
‘education’ (Erziehungs-lehre), and the doctrine of ‘ instruction’ 
(Unterrichts-lehre). This is the favourite distinction made by that 
excellent educationist, Mr. Stow, in Glasgow. To instruct, says 
the northern philanthropist, ‘ is comparatively an easy matter; a re- 
tail dealing in special commodities, a dexterous juggling with so 
many balls; but in order to educate, you must not merely instruct, 
but you must ¢rain; to have an educational system at all, it must 
be a ‘training system.’ This is what the inquisitive traveller will 
find written in large letters in the lobby of the Normal school of 


* It may be mentioned here, that Professor Beneke has published several 
works on mental philosophy that have attracted considerable attention in Ger- 
many. Heisa philosopher of the practical and experimental school; and this 
is a novelty in Deutschland. 
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Glasgow ; and to the same purpose the German tells us that in- 
struction deals almost exclusively in mere intellectual notions or 
exercises of external dexterity, while education has mainly to 
do with the formation of the character through the emotions.’ 
There is nothing new in this, certainly; but it 1s a great and im- 
portant truth ; a mere ¢eacher does not do half his work: he 
must work on the heart and on the habits, as well as on the head 
of his pupils. A brain is not the only part of a boy; and his 
brain is a thing of living growth and arborescence, not an empty 
box which an adult can furnish with labelled tickets of various 
arts and sciences, and then say—my work is done, behold an edu- 
cated young gentleman! Herr Beneke, then, proceeds to divide 
the ‘ Erzichungs-lehre’ into three great branches: the training of 
the intellectual powers, consciousness, conception, memory, ima- 
gination, judgment, &c.; the training of the moral, selligdoen, 
and zxsthetical emotions, and the training of the body, or what 
we commonly call physical education. This exhausts the first 
volume. The second volume systematises the ‘ Unterrichts-lehre,’ 
or theory of instruction, in the following order. 1. General views 
and bearings. 2. Comparative value of the different subjects of 
instruction. 3. General view of the most famous methods of in- 
struction. 4. View of the special methods for the different sub- 
jects. 5. The different sort of schools. 6. The organisation and 
administration of schools. 

From this short outline of the comprehensive contents of the 
present volumes, the reader will see at once that it would be in 
vain for us to attempt any thing like a separate discussion of the 
whole subjects embraced. Under the single head of ‘ methods of 
instruction,’ for instance, Pestalozzi alone, and his influence, direct 
and indirect, on all the modern improvements in pedagogy, would 
furnish matter for a separate discussion no less curious than in- 
structive; then there are Bell and Lancaster, men most wise of 
all mortals to transmute a sorry necessity, on occasions, into a 
sovereign virtue: in the teaching of languages again how much 
might be said in commendation of Hamilton and others, who, 
though not philosophers of the very highest class, have at least had 
sense enough to see that, in the art of imitating sounds, a reasoning 
man may not be ashamed to take a lesson from an unreasoning 
parrot; and last of all we have Jacotot, a man splendidly made, 
as Frenchmen are apt to be, with one idea, but in whose one idea, 
as in all fresh natural ideas, there is an essential truth, which those 
will certainly find who have toleration enough to exclude nothing 
from its proper place in the world, and discrimination enough to 
know where that place is. But there is a wide question, before the 
discussion of the methods <{ instruction: and it is one on which 
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the practical educationists in this country are more disagreed 
perhaps than on any other. Whatare you to teach the little boys? 
Are you to rate their intellectual proficiency by a Latin rudiments 
and qui, que, quod merely, as they do in Aberdeen? or are you 
to teach them with Biber, to build up castles of cubes archi- 


tecturally that they may see before them in solid incarnation, the 
2 


great algebraic mystery a+b—a2+2 a b+b2 ?—or} are you to 
set them rambling through the fields, and wading through the 
bogs, that they may finger stamens and pistils, and learn that what 
was once called a geranium is now called a pelargonium, and 
that a water-lily is no lily at all, but a nymphza alba, or lutea as 
the case may be? Are you to teach this or that or the other, or all 
the three? These are questions about which all men who philoso- 
phise on the subject are not quite agreed; and even when they 
are agreed, they may beat the air, how often with unapproachable 
blasts of truth: but there is an army of pedants that have batter- 
ing rams. To repeat all these blasts, and to encounter the 
strokes of these battering rams in formal array, and in pitched battle, 
cannot be our object here; we shall merely, by a few extracts, en- 
deavour to let our readers know how Herr Beneke reconciles 


the combatants. He has done it, to our judging, with admirable 
tact: he has given a verdict in favour of both — the 


Humanists and Realists (as the two great educational parties are 
called in Germany”) are not only tolerated but encouraged; and 
while each is taught that it is for its own benefit to borrow as much 
from the other as may be, both are advised for the maintenance 
of their independent existence, to keep themselves separate: for 
they have different objects, and belong to different spheres. This 
is an important catholic truth in education by no means sufficiently 
recognised in this country; and therefore we particularly request 
the reader’s attention to what follows. 

What you are to teach your children, says the professor, de- 
pends altogether on what they are meant for: in other words, 
according to their probable future destiny in life ought to be 
their present preparation for the business of life in the schools. 
Now if we take a survey of the different classes of persons claim- 
ing education from the state, we shall find that there are three 
classes, whose position in society, and vocation in life, are so dis- 
tinct that they do not admit of receiving a well calculated course 
. of education in common. There are, in the first place, those who 
are destined with material means to work on matter—labourers 
and artisans: these receive an education fitted for their wants in a 


* Corresponding to the classical ascendancy and useful knowledge parties 
among ourselves. 
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separate class of schools called in Germany ‘ Volksschulen,’ or 
schools of the people. Then, above these, there is a large class 
of men whose destiny it is to work on the same external world, 
but by intellectual means; thus a mason works on stone and lime 
with his hand, an architect with his mind Those who are in this 
position are educated in schools of their own, called ‘ Mittelschulen’ 
or ‘ Biirgerschulen;’ middle schools, as being placed midway be- 
tween the ‘ Volkschulen,’ and the third class that we are about to 
mention; ‘ Biirgerschulen,’ because the mass of those who in com- 
mercial and manufacturing cities belong to the ‘ Biirgher’ or citizen 
class will, under a whulued system, find their most appropriate 
education in these schools. Lastly, there is a class of persons in 
society whose high privilege it is to work by mind upon mind; 
to this class, statesmen, clergymen, teachers of youth, literary and 
scientific men of all kinds belong. For those who are destined 
to put forth their energies in this sphere, a higher, more ex- 
tensive, and more speculative education, is necessary. For such 
the ‘ Gymnasia’ or ‘ Gelehrte Schulen’ are open; and open not as a 
finishing school, but merely as an introduction to the univer- 
sities. 

This threefold division of the great public schvols in Germany 
being distinctly in his eyes, the reader will now be prepared to 
appreciate the justice of the author’s reasoning in the following 
extract. The question discussed is a much controverted one in 
Germany, but not less so among ourselves. ‘ Whether in schools 
destined for the sons of the middle classes, in the ‘ Biirger- 
schulen,’ the learned languages, and especially the Latin, ought to 
be admitted as a subject of instruction.’ ye Beneke answers 
decidedly, ‘ No! and for the following reasons: 

“ Those who advocate the claim of the learned languages are wont to 
bring this forward in the first place, that our modern intellectual culture 
is historically so intimately connected with antiquity, that into any 
thorough course of education, going beyond the claims of mere necessity, 
at least one of the ancient languages ought to be admitted. But the 
answer to this is evident; our intellectual culture in modern times has 
made itself gradually more and more free from the influence of ancient 
literature, in such a manner as that it is now able to stand on its own 
merits and in a position altogether independent. Those, indeed, whose 
position in the social system calls upon them to know and to teach, not 
only what the world now is and ought to be, but also how it came to be, 
what it is, and through what strange mutations and metamorphoses it 
has passed, may, nay must, go back to the original germs and far- 
withdrawn beginnings of things : but for such as mean only to work on 
the prepared foundation of modern society, and whose activity is prin- 
cipally directed to the external relations of life, such laborious pilgrimages 
into the remote past are neither necessary nor expedient. It is to be 
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particularly observed, also, that the ancients, however high they stand 
i literature and philosophy, are in those branches of science which are 
most useful to the classes we now speak of, particularly defective ; in 
mathematics and natural history and physics, the staple of a good 
Biirger education, we can learn little from the ancients that will repay 
the trouble of studying them; and the little that may be learned, is to 
be learned by him only who is at once a man of profound science, a phi- 
losopher, and a scholar, not certainly by a merchant, an agriculturist, 
or an engineer. 

“ As little weight are we disposed to allow the argument that Latin 
ought to be taught in the Biirger-schools as a sort of preparation and 
test for those who may possibly be advanced from those schools to the 
gymnasia and the universities ; for it is perverse and preposterous for the 
sake of one or two to miseducate the whole; and, besides this, an ele- 
mentary instruction in Latin is by no means a thing peculiarly calculated 
to afford such a preparation and test as is supposed. Many a boy will 
make admirable proficiency in Latin vocables and paradigms merely be- 
cause he is too dull and stupid for any thing more intellectual ; dead 
words and formulas will find a ready entrance where the lack of strong 
vital pulsations leaves the chambers of the brain empty. There are many 
better ways of judging of a boy’s aptitude for the higher branches of 
learning than by forcing him to tack a few Latin sentences together ; 
and if parents have so miscalculated their son’s inclinations and capaci- 
ties as to send him to a Biirger-school, when he ought to have been 
sent to a gymnasium, they must just take the consequences and go back 
to the starting point. 

“ But the Latin language, we are told further, is in many views the 
only proper basis of all knowledge. To this I answer directly,—name 
the branch of knowledge to the attainment of which Latin is now essen- 
tial, to which Latin is to such an extent the key, that the profit to be 
obtained will stand in an intelligible relation to the labour expended ? 
That many technical phrases in the different sciences are derived from 
the Latin, is an argument that scarcely can be advanced seriously. These 
phrases can easily be explained etymologically as they occur ; and be- 
sides, this reason, if it were any reason at all, would be a much stronger 
plea for the introduction of Greek than of Latin into the education of 
a German merchant or engineer. As for what is commonly said that 
the Latin is the root of most modern languages, and must, therefore, be 
studied, if not for its own sake, at least for the sake of these, there is a 
practical fallacy in this too obvious to demand any laboured refutation. 
The time spent in the Latin preparation for learning the modern lan- 
guages, might have been as well spent in learning the languages them- 
selves. The bulk of the language, that is to say, the vocables, can be 
taken up as readily in an English, or a Spanish, as in a Roman shape. 
And what should we say of the man who, when building a house, first 
throws away all his money on a magnificent threshold, and then finds 
that he has been laboriously constructing an entry to nothing? Such 
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is the wisdom of many of those who learn Latin that they may with the 
greater ease learn French, Spanish, and Italian. 

“The next argument is that drawn from the more formal side of the 
question. Latin, it is urged, however useless as an acquisition, is so 
admirable as a mental discipline that it cannot be exchanged for any 
other subject of study that might seem more directly to bear upon the 
education of the ‘ Biirger’ class. But here also, unfortunately, the ad- 
vocates of classical ascendancy are found sadly at fault. No well-in- 
structed educationist will deny the superior virtues of the ancient lan- 
guages as instruments of mental discipline; but this discipline is most 
beneficial in the higher steps of advancement, when the spirit of ancient 
literature begins to be breathed sensibly upon the soul of the student ; 
the mere external elements of language, and the simple combinations of 
syntax, have comparatively little power in training the intellect; can 
achieve nothing that may not be attained in a far superior degree by the 
study of the mother tongue and foreign languages. 

* But, continue the Latinists, granting all this, is not the learn- 
ing of the Latin language, if nothing more, at least one of the best 
exercises for improving the memory that the circle of school instruction 
presents? This argument is the weakest of all. For to exercise the me- 
mory on that which does not materially advance the understanding is 
surely any thing but wise; and then considering how rich the materials 
are which modern science presents for exercising, nay, severely trying 
the retentive powers of the mind, what need is there that we should resort 
to the artificial machinery of the vocables of a dead tongue? There is a 
danger, moreover, that by overtaxing the memory with extraneous things 
(which Latin words certainly are in a Biirger-school) a general distaste 
to learning may be generated in the minds of the scholars. And, 
after all, it is a great mistake in psychology to suppose, that there 
is any abstract faculty of memory which can be improved by exer- 
cise : memory is improved by exercise, not absolutely, but only in the 
particular direction of the exercise ; and so it may be that the improve- 
ment of the memory in the direction of the dead languages, however 
great, may, to all the effects and purposes which belong to the educated 
modern Biirger, be worse than fruitless.” 


Latin, therefore, is to be altogether excluded from the Biirger- 
schools, in the opinion of Herr Beneke; and the Berlin professor, 
it is instructive to see, merely systematises the current opinion of 
a great class of intelligent citizens in our commercial and manufac- 
turing cities. These men have long been convinced that the old 
grammar-schools, in which Latin and Greek are exclusive or 
preponderant, however useful as preparatory palestre for philo- 
sophising clergymen and gentlemen with,a large library, are not 
the schools for them; and they have, accordingly, in Glasgow and 
elsewhere, taken various steps, more or less successful, to hunt 
down the pedantic old autocracy of the Humanists. This is 
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good; but it does not, therefore, follow, as some eager innovators 
will have it, that Homer and Virgil are to be banished from our 
public schools altogether, and steam-engines and calculating ma- 
chines substituted in their place. My yevorro!—Let it not be !—Let 
us not snap cruelly the golden chain that has so long and so plea- 
santly bound us to the past!—Let us not unbridge the mystic 
gulf of centuries profanely!—Let Virgil and Homer live, as 
good things, and among the best, for those who have time and 
capacity to ‘ drink deep of the Pierian spring,’ that never yet 
gave strength to shallow bibbers. How this is to be done, we 
have already, we think, sufficiently indicated. Let Latin and 
Greek be reserved for a higher class of schools, for the gymnasia; 
and let none be sent to begin Latin there who is not likely seri- 
ously to carry it out in the university. This is Herr Beneke’s 
opinion; and, however different the practice of good old England 
in many places may be, there can be no doubt it is a sound opi- 
nion. But we shall now hear at greater length how chivalrously 
our catholic-hearted educationist champions those very classics in 
the gymnasia, which in the Biirger schools he had so decidedly 
condemned. 


* As to what they urge against the ancient languages, in the first 
place, that they are too far removed from our modern habits of thought, 


too strange, to interest or to edify us, I must be allowed to say, without 
meaning to say any thing paradoxical, that this very strangeness is pre- 
cisely the thing that ought to invite our familiarity. For, while the 
classical student works himself sympathetically into the sentiments and 
manner of expression of the ancient world, he by this very act necessarily 
receives a mental expansion and a breadth of view that the study of no 
modern languages could have conferred ; for in these last both the modes 
of thought and the matter coincide so much with our own that for the 
purpose of supplementing our intellectual deficiencies, they must ever be 
comparatively feeble. Besides, this greater contrast between the ancient 
habits of thought and the modern has a strong virtue to stir the in- 
terest, and to fix the attention ; an ancient author, even where he is 
only second or third rate, is infinitely more suggestive than a modern, 
merely because he is ancient ; it is by the strong power of contrast that 
we most readily learn to compare : and in the habit of extended compa- 
rison and faithful deduction the art of philosophising consists. 

* In the second place : if it be a more difficult task to attain an avail- 
able knowledge of the ancient languages than of the modern, this diffi- 
culty also is an advantage. It has been and is the most perverse of all 
methods of proceeding in education, to think only how we may make all 
instruction as easy as possible for the learner. Knowledge of any kind 
can be easily taken up and appropriated only in proportion as it is super- 
ficial. When the time for instruction commences, the time for play is 
over: the time for intellectual exertion is come; and it is the business 
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of the teacher so to select and apportion the objects of teaching that they 
may afford a course of gymnastics to the learner. Instead, therefore, of 
inventing methods to make study easy, some talk might be expected to 
be made of the best art of inventing difficulties. Now there are few 
studies that present such a complete course of intellectual gymnastics as 
the study of ancient literature. We do not speak here of the mere ex- 
ternal elements of ancient literature—the lexicographical and grammati- 
cal frame-work—all this we most willingly give up to the objector, as 
by no means peculiarly fitted either to expand or to strengthen the mind ; 
and the more such merely mechanical processes, can be facilitated and ac- 
celerated, the better. But the sacrifice which we make in mastering the mere 
externals of ancient learning, is more than compensated by the developing 
power which they possess in so eminent a degree when duly followed out. 
Those compositions which can be had without any great demands on 
ourintellectual activity, flit across our minds superficially, leaving scarcely 
a trace behind. Take, for example, any historical or poetical work in 
our mother tongue or in any modern language. Spurred on by an in- 
terest in the subject we drive rapidly forward from one point of prominence 
to another ; but this very celerity of progress, which is so pleasant, pre- 
vents us from thoroughly grasping and detaining the characters and 
events as they pass before us; at the end of our movement there remains 
but an imperfect shadowy outline of what we have read : and in a short 
time even this shadowy outline vanishes. The same thing happens with 
the mere style and manner of expression. We may pause, perhaps, 
for a moment over this and the other passage peculiarly pointed and im- 
pressive ; but in general we are in too great a hurry to receive any dis- 
tinct impression from the beauties of style; or will not dwell on a pas- 
sage long enough to know in what its rhetorical excellence consists. And 
if this be so with grown up men, how much more must it be the case with 
young persons whose minds are so disposed to triviality and dissipation. 
It is the duty of the teacher, therefore, rather to put a drag on the light 
and rattling spirits of youth than to pioneer the road too smoothly be- 
fore them. Now this salutary drag on the precipitancy of youthful minds 
is exactly what the ancient languages are so well calculated to supply. 
While the scholar is laboriously employed in constructing piecemeal a 
historical, poetical, or rhetorical whole, from the biographies of a Plu- 
tarch, the tragedies of a Sophocles, or the orations of a Demosthenes, he 
is forced to expend as much intellectual strength on a single elementary 
trait as he does on a whole work in the mother tongue, or on a whole 
comparison in any modern tongue; and in this way both the matter 
and the manner of the thing read are appropriated and assimilated in a 
way most conducive to a healthy reproduction on the part of the receiver, 
and to a free development of the higher powers of reflection on the phe- 
nomena of the intellectual world. 

But it is not only that ancient literature by power of contrast is 
more suggestive to us moderns ; there is, at the same time, a simplicity 
of character both in the thoughts and in the manner of expression of 
the ancients that is more readily appreciable by the youthful mind than 
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the more complex relations of our modern development. The works of 
the ancients, are a mirror of the childhood and boyhood of humanity: 
our children and boys now understand these works by a natural sym- 
pathy, better than our men. There is too much reflection and philo- 
sophising of all kinds in modern literature for the juvenile taste; there 
is something more elementary and immediate, more fresh, and, as it 
were, transparent among the ancients. The ancient world also pre- 
sents something more self-contained, less straggling and involved than 
the moderns. If the approach to the view be, as we have admitted, 
more laborious, the objects, when they fairly start out from the mist, 
are more tangible and more comprehensible. 

“This holds true of ancient literature in a triple sense: it is true of 
the grammatical combinations in the first place|(compare Herodotus, 
for instance, in this respect, with Hume or Gibbon); it is no less true 
of the forms which art assumed. in the hands of antiquity; the ancient 
Epos, the ancient tragedy, and the ancient eloquence and philosophy, 
are nearer to the mind of young persons in modern times than works of 
the same class in our own tongue ; and it is true, finally, of the matter of 
the classics as well as of their style, of the characters of the various rela- 
tions of life, social and political. The distance in point of time between 
an ancient and a modern is more than compensated to the young mind 
by the proximity in point of tone, and sentiment, and character. Ancient 
history, for example, how infinitely more simple than the modern ! it is 
more the history in fact of individual men, or of separate groups and 
masses of men easily: distinguishable; and the relations that occur be- 
tween them are at the same time comparatively simple; the passions 
and the motives also of the historical characters (think only of the 
patriarchs in the book of Genesis, or the leaders in the Trojan war), are 
simpler and more kindred to the habits of thought and feeling that 
characterise young persons. Modern history, on the other hand, the 
nearer it comes to the young student in point of time, the farther it 
recedes from him in point of affinity; its complicated relations, its 
strange disguises, its state plots and counterplots, and diplomatic in- 
trigues, may be made to envelop the youthful mind, but they can never 
mould it. In whatever light, therefore, we view the matter, ancient 
literature, when the scholar fairly enters into the spirit of it, affords a 
much more congenial nourishment for young minds than modern. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that this bond of connection which 
attaches us to the ancient mind, is not one of psychological relationship 
merely ; it is essentially also an historical tie. Our whole modern culture 
is what it is in a great measure as a growth from the fertile soil of 
antiquity, and continues still to draw no inconsiderable part of its nou- 
rishment from the same source. As the modern languages can be 
grammatically comprehended only through the medium of the Latin out 
of which they sprung ; so in tracing back the various branch streams of 
modern intellect we arrive, from whatever point we may have set out, 
always at the same two fresh fountains of Greece and Rome; so that if 
a man will not be content to receive traditionally, and by a blind in- 
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stinct, but strives with a full consciousness and a sympathetic repro- 
duction to understand the modern mind, he can do so in no way at 
once so speedily and so thoroughly, as by beginning with the ancient. 
The food, which whether we will or no, we must receive from the 
ancients with shut eyes, a classical education enables us to adopt and to 
enjoy with open vision. 

“‘ Whatever truth there may be in these representations is independent 
altogether, it will be observed, of any mere external elegance and polish 
that may belong to the remains of ancient literature handed down to us. 
The advantages of which we have been talking result from the essential 
character of ancient works, in thought, and emotion, and expression: 
these advantages belong to them as products of the ancient mind, not as 
models of what is finished and satisfying in works of art. But when we 
consider further, that in addition to the simplicity and tangibility of their 
contents, and their less complex character generally, the works of the 
ancients stand unrivalled as models of chasteness and truth in art, we 
find ourselves provided with another and a most salutary check against that 
looseness, ill-regulated luxuriance, and extravagance, by which the compo- 
sitions of modern literature have too frequently been characterised. There 
is another matter, also, of no small importance in estimating the influence 
which the pattern specimens of ancient literature exert on the modern mind ; 
on account of the different situation in which we are placed, and the dif- 
ferent circumstances by which we are surrounded, there is much less dan- 
ger of a slavish and passive imitation of antiquity, than there is in the case 
ofa modern model. An ancient model will be admired, and exercise a be- 
neficial influence on the taste of those who admire it; but as it does not 
excite, and is not meant to excite to any imitation of exactly the same 
kind, it seems to stimulate exertion without inciting a discouraging 
comparison. The classic models of our own literature, on the other 
hand, stand so near to us, and so obviously incite comparison with our 
own performances, that a servile imitation, or a despairful abandonment 
of self-development, is too apt to be the result of the early admiration 
which is fixed on them. 

“ To meet these views, many persons interested in the education of 
youth have proposed, that instead of the classical languages the old 
German should be used in our higher schools. In our early Teutonic 
literature, it is alleged, we have a contrast to the modern development of 
the German mind, sufficiently strong to stimulate the reflective faculty, 
and at the same time an extension of the view beyond the narrowness of 
the present horizon. But to this proposal there are two obvious objec- 
tions. Our old German literature, in the first place, though different in 
several accessory modifications, is, in its fundamental ideas, the same as 
the modern. The contrast, therefore, is not sufficiently marked and 
decided for the purpose. In the second place, even supposing the fun- 
damental ideas of our old German poetry were every thing that could 
be desired in this respect, the forms of art in which they have been 
handed down to us, are any thing but models. As in every other point 
of human culture, so in literary development, the progress of the northern 
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nations was at first exceedingly slow and painful. It was not till after 
they had appropriated and worked up the early ripe literature of the 
southern nations that they began to exert their independent energies in 
a more vigorous form, and to create works in some respects superior to 
the models by which they had originally been stimulated. In conse- 
quence of this difference of historical development, it is altogether im- 
possible for us Germans to go back to the sources of our civilisation 
with the same intellectual benefit that the Greeks did to theirs, or that 
even we ourselves can go to the civilisation of the Greeks ; much less can 
young persons grow up healthily in an environment that is full of waste 
places and monstrosities even for full grown men. 

‘«* But, continue the advocates of the old German education, do we 
not historically grow out of German ground—are we not GERMANS— 
and shall we be at home at Rome, and at Athens, and everywhere— 
only not amongst ourselves ?—Here also there is a fallacy. What we 
are as a literary people, we are in a much greater degree through the 
influence of the Greeks and Romans, and more lately of the English and 
the French, than through the continued working of our own most an- 
cient national literature. Nay, it has been experimentally manifested 
(as it was supereminently in the late war of liberation in 1813) that as 
often as an attempt has been made to bring old Germanism into the fore- 
ground of our modern culture, so often (after a little artificial parading) 
has it been thrown aside. People, however patriotic, had such an in- 
stinctive, if not always conscious, feeling of the inferiority of these north- 
ern productions to ens of the south and east, that, in spite of all patrio- 
tic trumpeting and blowing up, the Niebelungen was forced in a few 
years to leave the Iliad and the Odyssey in quiet possession of the aca- 
demic ground. We do not pretend to decide which course of develop- 
ment is the preferable for a people, a development thoroughly and en- 
tirely national, or a complex growth springing from varied foreign 
impregnation ; but Providence has so ordered it that the develop- 
ment of the German people should be in this latter fashion decidedly : 
and with this, as an arrangement of Providence, beyond the hope of hu- 
man change, we must ever be content. 

“ We conclude, therefore, on a review of the whole matter, that for 
him who wishes to plant himself upon the highest position of intellec- 
tual cultivation, an initiation into ancient literature is absolutely indis- 
— Only when so initiated is he in a condition to survey compre- 

ensively, to contemplate clearly, and to see profoundly into what 
human nature under its various aspects can achieve; by the aid of 
ancient learning alone is the educator enabled to extend his view beyond 
the narrow horizon of the Now which encompasses him, and to dis- 
tinguish between that which is merely local or temporary, and that 
which is of universal and human significancy. And this extent of 
vision alone, it unquestionably is that entitles a man to say, that he is 
educated in the highest and complete sense of that word.” 


We have patiently followed our author through this long de- 
fence of classical education, because, hackneyed as the theme may 
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be, it is not always that it is handled with the requisite degree of 
discrimination and appreciation. Many of our eulogizers of a 
Latin and Greek education in this country, plead the cause of 
classicality on grounds which are satisfactory enough in the ab- 
stract, but which have no bearing whatsoever on the circum- 
stances to which they are meant to be applied. Herr Beneke, 
however, takes anxious care that he shall not play off upon us 
any sophism of this kind. He tells us not only what classics are 
worth, but for whom—‘ fiir denjenigen welcher auf die hichste 
Bildungs-stufe gestellt werden soll’—for him whom it is intended 
to plant upon the highest platform of intellectual culture. Thus 
his championship of a classical education for the gymnasia, is in 
the most perfect harmony with his determined exclusion of the 
same studies from the Biirger-schools. ‘ Non omnia possumus 
omnes;’ the merchant goes to his counting-house, the young agri- 
culturist to his model farm, when the young philosopher is goin 

from Homer and Herodotus in the gymnasium, to Plato an 

TImmanual Kant in the university. This is the way they manage 
matters in Germany; but among ourselves there is still rea- 
son to fear that the true position and value of classical educa- 
tion in relation to the different classes of society, and their intel- 
lectual wants, is not everywhere distinctly understood; that there 
is too much of a general indiscriminating idol-worship of the 
mere letter of Greek and Latin, to which languages, in their 
mere rudiments and disciplinarian externals, a sort of magic 
virtue is attributed, as if they alone, without aid from living 
poetry and philosophy, and without the least regard either to 
social position or intellectual wants, had the power of turning every 
thing into gold. On some such notion as this the exclusive 
classicism of Oxford, and whatever in England is connected with 
that, seems to depend; while in Scotland we find, in many places, 
herds of young men who should begin and end their education at 
a commercial school, drilled for five years principally into the mere 
beggarly elements of Latin, and then sent to college (still in the 
shape of mere boys) for a little more Latin, and a little Greek, that 
they may forget both in a year or two over the toils of the comptoir 
and the recreations of the circulating library. Now how do the 
Berlin educationist’s sensible remarks apply to such a case as this? 
Plainly thus, that one-half of the lads, who in Scotland study 
Latin and Greek at grammar-schools and universities, should have 
been sent to a Biirger-school, from which the classical languages 
were excluded, and the other half should have been brought 
beyond the point of nibbling at a shell, and really taught to live 
in the atmosphere, and drink from the fountains, of ancient wis- 
dom. As things stand at present we have good reason, with the 
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late Professor Walker,* to despair altogether of the cause of clas- 
sical literature beyond the Tweed, and to denounce the present 
system, not merely as a futile abortion in itself, but as one of the 
greatest hindrances to a rational system of education, that the 
three ‘angles of our triangle contain. In England, wherever 
the old system of exclusive classicality still prevails, we have at 
least one thing thoroughly studied in the schools, and carried 
afterwards in the universities to that point of perfection in which 
intellectual pleasure and profit are combined; but classicality in 
Scotland is a mere obstructive heap of grammatical thorns and 
brambles, neither producing any fruit of itself, nor allowing seeds 
of a more hopeful character to find their way through its choking 
gee tem 

e shall now give the English reader a sample of Herr Beneke’s 
sensible and thoroughly practical views on the ‘ methods of educa- 
tion;’ and from this part of his subject we can select nothing more 
— than the remarks on the monitorial system. Fully 
alive to the necessary defects of this over-trumpeted machinery, the 
Berlin professor has too much judgment to overlook its manifold 
advantages. The monitorial system, wisely applied, teaches the 
educator to make a virtue of necessity; and he who can do this 
commands a charm, not of the highest kind, but one which, in 
such a world as the present, is likely to be more generally available 
than any other. 


“ Let us first consider the quantity of instruction given by the method 
of Bell and Lancaster; and here it seems to us evident where there is 
an ordinary degree of skill displayed in the school arrangements, that 
each individual scholar receives a greater share of the master’s time and 
attention under the monitorial system than by the common plan, ac- 
cording to which scholars of all different degrees of advancement fall to 
be instructed by a single teacher. For in proportion as diversities of 
this kind exist in a class, the master is forced to split his time and at- 
tention into so many altogether independent sections ; and while he is 
occupied with one section the others will either be less beneficially oc- 
cupied than they might be, under monitors, or are altogether idle. On 
the other hand, if the teacher can devolve the exhausting business of mere 
preparation and repetition on others, it is clear that so much time and 


strength as was lost on this can now be devoted to the proper business 
of instruction. 


* Evidence before the Royal Commission for visiting the Scottish Univer- 
sities, 1827. 

+ We happen to have lay besides us an extract from an old number of the 
* Edinburgh Review,’ which expresses in a single sentence the essentially false 
position of classical learning in Scotland. ‘ Nothing has more contributed in this 
country to disparage the cause of classical education than the rendering it the 


education of att. With us the learned languages are taught at once too ex- 
tensively, and not intensively enough.’ 
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“ As little, however, is it to be denied that even this preparation and 
repetition, and much more so the instruction, properly so called, when 
they are superintended by scholars, do not admit, with regard to all sub- 
jects, of being efficiently carried into practice; for there is always some- 
thing ‘mechanical’ about the teaching of a monitor which, if teaching 
is to be intellectual, necessarily renders the instrument inadequate to the 
effect desired. This may be granted; but there are certain subjects 
that admit of being communicated, if not altogether, at least in some 
degree, only in a manner that may comparatively be termed mechanical ; 
nay, we may go further and say that the extraneous admixture of spurts 
of spirit, so to speak, into these subjects, tends to produce confusion rather 
than to excite interest, and is, consequently, more prejudicial than bene- 
ficial to the real work of teaching. We shall, duadion do wisely to 
make a distinction; and, unless - a sorry necessity compels, apply the 
monitorial method only to those subjects in which the instruction given 
must necessarily be in a great measure mechanical ; as spelling, writing, 
drawing, arithmetic, and the external frame-work of geography and 
history. To the province of the monitorial method (to repeat what we 
have said under another phase) belong all those subjects, and those sub- 
jects only that can be transferred so completely by a good teacher to an 
apt scholar, that the scholar can feel the communicated elements, so far 
as they go, perfectly in his own power, and is ready to transfer them 
distinctly and without confusion to another; while, on the other hand, 
all those subjects are to be withheld from the handling of a pupil teacher, 
which are capable only of a very imperfect transference from the master 
to the scholar. To this category belong all exercises prescribed espe- 
cially for the training of the understanding, all instruction in religion, in 
morality, and in the inner spirit and significance of history. But, with 
all this limitation, is it not a decided gain that what may and must be 
taught, to a certain degree, mechanically, is by the monitorial method 
taught more certainly in a school with only one master than it can be 
without this instrumentality ? 

“If we consider further to what an extent this merely mechanical 
part of instruction is and must be practised in every school, let the 
teacher be as vivacious and intellectual as he pleases; we shall be 
forced on a review of the real details of the matter to admit that unless 
in a few peculiarly fortunate cases, a certain number of the scholars will, 
in all classes, soon begin to fall behind; and whenever this takes place, 
the teacher, where he has no assistants, must either allow this number 
to lag, and finally give them up as a hopeless job, or by extraordinary 
care bestowed upon a few dullards, deprive the good scholars of that at- 
tention of which they are more worthy. I know it from the best au- 
thority that, high as our system of elementary instruction in Prussia 
undoubtedly stands, and zealous as are the exertions of our educational 
officials, there are nevertheless children even here, in Berlin, who, after 
four or five years regular attendance at school, can neither read nor write 
with any readiness. If such things happen in the green tree, what are 
we to expect from the dry ? And is it then wise, to remain in a state 
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of vain self-satisfaction with an imagined perfection, and refuse the aid 
of a method, which, whatever may be its defects, can certainly, when 
actively superintended, be made to achieve that which our most active 
men without it must in the nature of things often fail to do? Let 
monitors, therefore, by all means be employed, to do that which can be 
done by monitors : and if the instruction which they can give is at best 
merely mechanical, let us bear in mind that this intellectual mechanics 
is at least in itself better than nothing, and that when once there, it may 
readily be made the bridge to something higher that could never have 
existed without it. 

“ Tt now remains to make a remark or two on the quality of the in- 
struction communicated by the mutual method. Now here, the main 
advantage seems to be—what indeed we have already mentioned—that 
by portioning out the scholars, according to their different progress and 
capacities, into a great many separate groups, and giving each a suitable 
drilling by appropriately furnished monitors, every scholar at every in- 
dividual moment is kept actively employed according to the exact 
measure of his wants and attainments, and neither above nor beneath 
this mark. Now when details are to be taken up mechanically in teach- 
ing this is not something merely, but it is all. 

* Such is the clear gain for the taught scholar ; for the teaching scholar, 
the profit is much higher. The object that had hitherto been his only 
by actual adoption, becomes, in the very act of teaching, his by inward 
energetic vitality, the inalienable property of his knowing faculty. The 
frequent repetition which he practises gives him certainty and con- 
fidence in the application of what he knows; what he had first learned 
diligently it may be, but imperfectly and more or less clumsily, he now 
learns to use with ready dexterity and decided talent. Then there is 
the special pleasure that arises in the mind from the consciousness of a 
thorough command of a subject: this again begets a warmer love to 
the subject, and acts as the most active of all spurs to further acquisi- 
tion; so that, taking every thing together, the mechanical part of teach- 
ing becomes to the teacher-scholar what it never can be to the principal 
teacher, not merely not mechanical in the offensive sense of that word, 
but one of the most healthy and beneficial of intellectual exercises. 

“ But there are indirect advantages resulting from the monitorial 
— not inferior, perhaps, to its immediate influence; and among 
these we must mention the various postures and movements which the 
execution of this method renders necessary, and which form a most con- 
venient channel for the outlet of that instinct of corporeal movement 
which is so characteristic of healthy young persons. But besides this 
incidental gymnastics the scholars are thus accustomed to submit not 
merely to the direct power of discipline embodied in the person of the 
master, but to subordination and control in a much wider and more 
varied sphere. For however much of mere surface work there may be 
in this sort of school training —something analogous to the externalities 
of which common military drill is made up—it is not the less certain 
that the observance of this external discipline removes the occasion for 
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many an offence both of an inward origin and drawing inward and 
moral consequences in its train. Discipline once acknowledged in a 
few mechanical outward acts, may by degrees control and mould the 
whole character. And accordingly we find, that, while within the walls 
of the school, the Bell and Lancaster teachers have been able to boast that 
their method has enabled them to dispense with every kind of corporeal 
punishment, beyond these bounds it is alleged that of those who have 
been subjected to thorough discipline under this system, a smaller propor- 
tion has been convicted for police offences than of children educated in 
the ordinary schools. In addition to all this we must observe the im- 
portant moral lesson daily taught to those who are under the influence 
of the monitorial system; namely, that no man lives for himself alone 
in this world, but that every man, according to his ability and oppor- 
tunities, must endeavour to make himself useful to his fellows: and this 
great truth is not impressed upon the memory of the young scholar 
merely, but it is imprinted on his heart, transferred to his will, and 
worked into the daily habitude and custom of his existence. 

“ A single word now remains for the influence of this method on the 
principal teacher. On this head the most discordant opinions are 
everywhere expressed: and we hear in the same breath the complaint 
that the constant superintendence and eager watchfulness over every 
part of a complicated machinery which this method requires, is too 
much for the strength of a common man, and that other complaint, 
which is certainly not consistent with it, that by handing over the 
principal part of his work to his scholars, the master is apt to become 
lazy and inefficient. Now with regard to this point it appears to me 
that they are decidedly in the wrong who imagine that the Bell and 
Lancaster method, because it enables a good teacher to do more than 
he could otherwise accomplish, is therefore an easier method for him, 
and a method which may be satisfied with a less efficient man than the 
common service demands. So far from this it seems certain that to 
teach by monitors is a more difficult task for the master than to teach 
without them ; a more vivid and energetic power of generalship must be 
exhibited. ‘The commander-in-chief in a great battle, though he has 
and can have no particular post, is in fact present everywhere. As a 
compensation, however, for this greater demand upon his energy, the 
monitorial system spares the teacher a great part of that merely mecha- 
nical inculeation which is so wearisome; and saves him from that stu- 
pifying and blunting influence, which long continued and unremitting 
occupation with the mere elementary part of teaching never fails to 
exercise on the intellect.” 


Here our limits command us to refrain. The extracts we have 
made are sufficient, we think, to convince the friends of educa- 
tion in this country that a complete treatise, conceived in the same 
catholic and comprehensive spirit, and so thoroughly discri- 
minating and practical, must be regarded as a most valuable con- 
tribution to a branch of social science more talked about in these 
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times than perhaps any other, but less understood. There are 
plenty of loose ideas, indeed, afloat on this important subject, 
but comparatively few fixed principles; and the cause of this con- 
fusion is plain: people must study so complex a subject before 
they can hope to comprehend it; study first its principles in the 
psychology of the human mind, and then its details in the prac- 
tice of various skilful persons. To all who are in search of a wise 
pilot through these seas, we can most conscientiously recommend 


Dr. Friedrich Beneke. 


Art. VII—1. The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany. By 
Wixi1am Howitt. London: Longman and Co. 

2. German Experiences: addressed to the English ; both Stayers at 
Home, and Goers Abroad. By WiLL1AM Howitt. London: 
Longman and Co. 


THERE are no two countries in the civilised world so similar in 
some aspects, and so dissimilar in others, as Germany and Eng- 
land. And the points of resemblance are so close, as to make the 
points of contrast absolutely glaring—perhaps even to produce a 

ainful sense of uneasiness or distrust upon the detection of them. 

t is to this sort of strange antagonism, expanding amidst family 
affinities and sympathies, that we must mainly attribute all the 
vexed problems into which our English writers upon Germany 
are constantly falling. 

There is no country so difficult of access in its real inner character 
as Germany. We must know the people long and intimately, and 
become ourselves habituated to their usages and modes of think- 
ing, before we can reconcile their surface contradictions, and dis- 
cover the true harmony that lies beneath. It is the most difficult 
of all countries for a foreigner to write a book about, that shall be 
both faithful and comprehensive. 

And of all book-writing people the English are the last to pro- 
duce works upon the domestic life of other nations in the right, 
unbiassed, universal spirit. It is not that they do not possess in 
a very high degree the requisite qualifications,—knowledge, keen 
observation, sagacity; but that they are afflicted with serious 
disqualifications, which do not exist elsewhere in such paramount 
foree—insular prejudices, a perpetual tendency to think every 
thing wrong that does not assort with theirown modes and notions, 
a constant recurrence to the one rigid self-elected judgment. The 
English cannot go out of themselves: they cannot enter into the 
circumstances of other races. They can hardly comprehend a 
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— existing without such an eternal pressure upon their faculties 
as shall literally absorb out of every-day life all traces of poetry 
and romance. There cannot be a greater enigma to them than 
the silent influence of tradition in moulding living customs and 
manners. Every thing that is new to them jars against their 
habits. Pleasure itself offends them when it is not cooked to their 
palate. Even the unalterable elements to which so much of the 
fashioning of human institutions is unavoidably adapted, will 
sometimes excite a biliary derangement in the English. They 
will make little or no allowance for the inevitable effects of cli- 
mate. They would carry their own climate everywhere—that 
sullen climate which destroyed poor Weber, that yellow climate, 
loaded with sulphur and human steam. 

Conceive then an Englishman writing a book upon social 
Germany, the most intractable of all men sitting down to a sub- 
ject which, of all others, demands the most patient investigation, 
and the most complete suppression of previous theories. 

It must not be supposed from this prelude that we are about to 
analyse the works whose titles we have placed at the head of this 
paper. They are too well known to require any such process at 
our hands. The well-merited reputation of the author has already 
secured to them a large and admiring circle of readers, and every 
body who feels any interest in Germany, or the Germans, may be 
presumed to be already tolerably familiar with their contents. But 
we propose to touch upon a few of the salient opinions expressed 
in them, not for the sake of criticising Mr. Howitt’s writings, but 
merely to indicate some of the points upon which, as it seems to 
us, our countrymen are apt to entertain erroneous impressions. 

We have observed that Englishmen are not the best adapted by 
constitution, or temperament, or hereditary position, for writing 
sound books of travels—carefully confining the observation, how- 
ever, to the social and domestic phases of the subject. We must 
be frank enough to say that we do not consider Mr. Howitt an 
exception to the general rule. He is a thorough-bred English- 
man in his tastes and habits, in his likings and his dislikings, in the 
uncompromising energy of his mind, his education, and the aims 
and produce of his whole life. Were we to select the writer who, 
in our estimation, was best qualified to penetrate the recesses of 
our society, and portray faithfully the actual life of our people, 
we should unquestionably name William Howitt. But it — 
be fairly doubted whether one who is thus deeply imbued wit 
English feeling, and whose modes of thinking are so thoroughly 
English, is exactly the fittest person to undertake the delineation 
of foreign life. Such a book in such hands must insensibly be- 
come a book of contrasts. The more English the writer, the less 
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likely is he to form independent opinions. Freedom from na- 
tional predilection is at least as necessary as mental activity and 
honesty of intention. 

The effect of this strong nationality is palpable in these volumes. 
Mr. Howitt is ever yearning towards his English homestead; and 
while he is depicting German characteristics, cannot restrain him- 
self from reverting to customs endeared to him by early associa- 
tions. The comparison under such circumstances cannot be other- 
wise than unfavourable to Germany—be it in reality just or un- 
just. ‘Thus in speaking of the aspect of the country, he cannot 
resist the recollection of the trim hedge-rows and picturesque 
cottages of home: 


“Here you lookin vain,” he says, “ for any thing like the green 
fields and hedge-rows of England, with their scattered trees, groups of 
beautiful cattle and flocks grazing in peace, and sweet cottages, and 
farm-houses, and beautiful mansions of the gentry. It is all one fence- 


less and ploughed field." —Rural and Domestic Life. 


It cannot escape the reader that in this description Mr. Howitt 
employs a variety of the most captivating terms. When he speaks 
of England, the fields of necessity must be green; nor is he satis- 
fied with mere groups of cattle—the cattle must needs be beau- 
tiful; nor will he an the flocks simply to graze—to heighten 
the sylvan charm he must make them graze in peace; and the 
cottages must be sweet, and the mansions of the gentry must be 
beautiful. Of all intention wilfully to convey an unfavourable 
impression of Germany, by exaggerating the pastoral beauties of 
England, we fully acquit Mr. owitt. It is quite evident to us 
that he never meant any thing of the kind; on the contrary, he 
wrote of such things, of which there are numerous instances, un- 
consciously, out of that irrepressible love of country which comes 
in full flood upon the heart in remote and strange scenes. But 
we refer to the passage for the sake of illustrating the insensible 
colouring such feelings inevitably impart to books of this class. 

Were it a matter of much practical importance, it would be easy 
enough to turn this enchanting picture inside out, and show how 
much misery and want are frequently found lurking under all this 
beauty and sweetness, and to draw from thence a contrast with the 
social condition of the people of Germany ;—which would prove to 
the satisfaction of all the world, that if their cattle are not so 
prettily grouped, nor their trees so agreeably scattered, they pos- 
sess this material advantage, that they are content in their condi- 
tion and always have enough to eat. Mr. Howitt himself fully 
acknowledges this. He says that when an Englishman visits Ger- 
many, he sees many things from which he might derive valuable 
hints for improvement at home. 
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“He sees a simple and less feverish state of existence. He sees a 
greater portion of popular content diffused by a more equal distribution 
of property. He sees a less convulsive straining after the accumulation of 
enormous fortunes. He sees a less incessant devotion to the mere business 
of money-making, and, consequently, a less intense selfishness of spirit ; 
a more genial and serene enjoyment of life, a more intellectual embel- 
lishment of it with music and domestic entertainment. He sees the 
means of existence kept by the absence of ruinous taxation, of an enor- 
mous debt recklessly and lavishly piled on the public shoulders, by the 
absence of restrictions on the importation of articles of food, cheap and 
easy of acquisition.” Experiences. 


We ask any man possessed of an average share of common sense, 
which of these pictures is the more substantially attractive—the 
sweet cottages and the misery, or the bald, fenceless landscape with 
content and an equitable distribution of means? Alas! it is griev- 
ously to be feared that the inhabitants of the sweet cottages would 
gladly exchange conditions with the German peasantry, and com- 
pound all their hedge-rows and white gables for a little ease of mind 
and a sufficiency of wholesome fare. 

But is it quite true that the external aspect of country life in 
Germany is so unpromising? Is it quite certain that distance in 
this case, as in many others, has not lent a little enchantment to 
the view? The close pastoral landscape of England is undoubtedly 
vety charming. It is a thing not to be met with anywhere 
else. The whole of Europe contains no parallel for the gar- 
den beauty of the Isle of Wight. But is there no other kind 
of beauty worthy of admiration except hedge-rows and cattle, 
cottages, groups of trees, and green lanes? Let us imagine a Ger- 
man visiting England, and giving vent to his poetical spirit in this 
fashion : 

* Here you look in vain for any thing like magnificent ancestral 
forests of the growth of ages, and richly wooded valleys, and vast 
mountains, with their weird solitudes and solemn forms, their 
swooping eagles, their torrents, and their rocks. It is all one tame 
region, pranked out with neat houses and cropped trees.’ 

Yet this would be quite as reasonable and as well founded as 
Mr. Howitt’s regrets for the absence of English scenery in the 
broad champaign of Germany. It is curious enough that Mr. 
Howitt should expressly recommend the traveller on going to 
Germany, to ‘ cast away as fast as possible all Arcadian ideas ! all 
dreams about graceful youths and maidens, and bands of music; 
(Experiences, 6, 7); yet that he should himself forget to profit 
by his own advice, so far as to retain in his mind all the time 
the most Arcadian visions of the beauty and comfort of England, 
which he is perpetually drawing into contrast with the rugged 
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features of German life. It is not alone that he falls into the 
ordinary injustice of setting up the English standard to test 
another people by, but that he sets up the poetical side of England 
against the prosaic side of Germany. It is certain that when 
a traveller is far from his own country he is apt to carry with 
him vividly only the most agreeable recollections of it—the plea- 
sant memories, the sunshine, the roses, the happy faces, and 
so on; dropping wholly out of his calculation the thousand and 
one petty drawbacks, the small inconveniences, the abiding dis- 
contents of all kinds. And all this, the aromatic essence of 
the distant and the past, is urgently opposed by his imagina- 
tion to present discomforts, whatever they may be, the unaccus- 
tomed ways, the disappointments occasioned less by any de- 
ficiency or unfitness in the elements of things, than by his own 
strangeness in the use or enjoyment of them, and the innumer- 
able obstacles of the present which he stumbles against in un- 
familiar scenes. The comparison, consequently, is taken at the 
utmost conceivable disadvantage. It is not merely England 
against Germany, but the England of an excited fancy, relieved 
of all its disagrémens, against the real work-a-day Germany, dis- 
enchanted of all its romance. 

Such comparisons are false in principle. Countries ought to be 
judged as they are, not as they are not. It proves nothing to 
show that Germiany is not England. We knew that before. 
What we want exactly to be informed about is the place itself, as 
it is; but if we are to be reminded incessantly of its inferiority to 
England, or of the odd differences between it and England, it 
seems as if the traveller were going about, not to collect facts, but 
to flatter the national vanity at home. 

This is certainly not the general tendency of Mr. Howitt’s first 
book upon Germany; for, although it is full of laments for the 
rural English sights and usages he misses in the fatherland, it must 
be accepted upon the whole as a most able exposition of the actual 
condition of the country, bearing high and honourable testimony 
to the character and industry of the people. It is in his second 
and smaller book that we find his dissatisfaction break out; and it 
is in this volume chiefly we discover those statements which we 
hold to be objectionable. 

Upon the whole, there is a marked discordance in the spirit of 
the two volumes not very easy of illustration or solution. The larger 
and more tolerant work was published while Mr. Howitt was yet 
residing in Germany—the other since his return to England. He 
reserved his final indictment against the country until he had left 
it, 2 course which is perfecily justifiable in itself. But this will 
not account for the startling opposition, not so much in matters of 
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mere statement as in matters of feeling and judgment, presented by 
these two books. When the first book appeared, Mr. Howitt 
was absolutely attacked for its Germanic enthusiasm and anti- 
English tendency. The impression made by the second is pre- 
cisely the reverse. How is this? 

Mr. Howitt was singularly unfortunate in his location. He 
got into a house where the people were prying, curious, gossiping, 
designing, and roguish. ey seem to have entered into a regular 
system of annoyances, and to have taken extraordinary pains to 
make him and his family uncomfortable. This was an unpro- 
pitious beginning, and its effects appear to have lingered with 
him to the last hour of his residence at Heidelberg. He never 
quite got rid of the feeling of distrust and vexation with which 
that intriguing landlady inspired him in the first instance. The 
conclusion at which he arrives, drawn of course from his own 
experience and observation, is not only that the German lodging- 
house keepers constitute a genus of sharpers, but that they are 
actually sustained, assisted, and protected in their rogueries by an 
extensive combination amongst the surrounding population! The 
wholesale imposition is accomplished in this way. Arriving a 
stranger in one of these German towns, and requiring lodgings, you 
are supplied with a commissionaire, who takes you round from house 
to house where lodgings are to be let. This fellow is in the pay 
either of the lodging-house keepers, or the hotel keepers, and he 
will inevitably deceive you; that is to say, he will try to secure 
you for his own client, who may in all human probability be just 
as respectable and as honest as any body else. So far as this part of 
the commissionaire’s scheme is concerned, it does not go for much. 
It is nothing more than happens every day in the year in every 
town in Europe. But Mr. Howitt adds, that the commissionaire 
carries the deception still further. He not only cries up his 
direct employer, but never cries down any body else. There is a 
sort of national pride in the fellow (we suppose) which will not 
allow him to betray even the worst of his countrymen. No mat- 
ter how notorious the character of a lodging-house keeper may 
be, the unsuspicious stranger is sure never to hear of it. The 
commissionaire, says Mr. Howitt, is bribed to silence; from which 
we are left to infer that in fact the commissionaire is bribed by all 
the lodging-house keepers, in addition to that particular member 
of the fraternity whom it is his especial duty to recommend. 


, 


In the second place,” continues our author, “ it is the interest of 
too many other people for any stranger to receive a warning. The 
shopkeepers will, of course, say nothing, because they wish you to settle 
and be customers, and many of them hope to fleece you well too. Even 
if you have letters to German families, they will not breathe a word. 
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It is not their business ; and itis a part of German caution not to offend 
their townsmen, especially the knavish, who may do them mischief.”— 
Experiences. 


The last important part of this machinery of deception is = 
plied by the domestic servants, who are in league with all the 
rest to keep their employers in utter ignorance of the true state of 
things around them; so that, according to Mr. Howitt, the mo- 
ment a stranger enters a German town for the purpose of goin 
into lodgings, the commissionaire of the hotel, with the hotel- 
keeper himself in the background, the servants of the house, the 
owners of the house, the tradespeople of every kind and degree, 
and even the private families, however respectable they may be, 
to whom the stranger may happen to carry lates of introduction, 
instantly confederate and become engaged in a mysterious conspi- 
racy to cheat him. 

If we were to treat statements of this description as Mr. Howitt 
himself treats most of his German topics, we might make a descent 
upon some of the bye-streets of London, and draw a picture of an 
English lodging-house keeper, which would show how far infe- 
rior in skill, boldness, and magnitude of ambition, these poor Ger- 
man combinators are in comparison with the same genus in this 
country. It takes a whole town in Germany, private families and 


all, to cheat a single lodger; while in London a single lodging- 


house keeper is quite enough to cheat a whole colony of lodgers. 
The London scale of profit, too, is considerably higher, and, we 
need not add, that the London mode of extortion is considerably 
more systematic. But as we do not see how the case of the Ger- 
mans would be improved, by establishing the undeniable fact that 
the case of the English is worse, we will not waste time with the 
useless contrast. 

Personal experience is the test people usually apply to matters 
of this nature. No test can be much more fallacious; but it 
affords a popular, conventional, and easy escape from the responsi- 
awe of any graver method of procedure. Tn this very town of 
Heidelberg then, we can confidently assert that we have known 
sundry instances of the utmost honesty, frankness, and cordiality 
on the part of lodging-house keepers towards their inmates. The 
town is not very large. It occupies only a single street running 
between the river and the hills. There would Ts no great diffi- 
culty in acquiring in a couple of months a passing acquaintance 
with the character of every individual in the town; and we as- 
sume at once that this circumstance is in itself an abundant protec- 
tion against the class of frauds indicated by Mr. Howitt. There 
are people who have resided in Heidelberg, and who speak of the 
inhabitants in terms the very reverse of those employed by Mr. 
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Howitt. We state this simply as a piece of common justice. 
Here are two opinions founded on opposite experiences. Both 
may, both must be right up to a certain point; but that part of 
the inquiry in which alone the public at large, either of Germany 
or England, can be supposed to be interested, lies beyond the 
limits of individual instances, and can only be reached by the 
more philosophical process of generalisation. 

What is the national character of the Germans? Is it that of a 
sordid, knavish, over-reaching race? No. Mr. Howitt himself 
explicitly asserts that they are not slavishly devoted to money- 
getting. He even admits in this very book that they are honest. 
* The Germans,’ he says, ‘ as a people, are a very honest peo- 
ple.’’—Exzperiences, p. 11. Now it 1s only as a people we have 
any interest in the investigation of their character. Let pettifog- 
ging chicanery thrive in Heidelberg, and, if our author will have 
it so, in all the small university towns; let the tradespeople and 
the servants conspire to the crack of doom; the Germans, as a 
people, are a very honest people—and we take that to be a very 
complete and sufficient answer to all the accusations in detail that 
may be brought against them. It is much to the purpose that 
this answer should be furnished by the author of these books; 
since, however, we may differ from him on some points, or he 
may differ from himself on others, Mr. Howitt is an unexception- 
able witness. 

The thieving propensities of the Germans appear to have struck 
Mr. Howitt most forcibly on board the Ludwig steam boat plying 
on the Rhine. He says that the Ludwig ‘was a regular den of 
thieves; that his carpet-bag was cut open on board and plun- 
dered, and that several of the people connected with that vessel 
were afterwards sentenced for similar depredations to six years’ 
imprisonment. He tell us, also, that at Cologne a case of eau-de- 
Cologne, which he had left on the table at his hotel, was rifled 
during his absence, and that the landlord, treating the affair, 
strangely enough, as a matter of course, replaced it at his own 
charge. It is pleasant to perceive in all these cases that, if there 
be robbery in the country, there is also a compensatory prin- 
ciple resident somewhere; that the law overtakes the depredators 
on the steam boats, and that, although theft is a matter of course in 
the hotels, it is also a matter of course on the part of the landlord 
to make restitution in full for the inevitable wrongs committed in 
his premises. So far, therefore, no great harm is done. The 
river rogues carry on their speculations under the wholesome 
fear of six years’ imprisonment, and the hotel-keepers are always 
ready to make good the losses to which their guests are una- 
voidably exposed. We know no country where the evil of 
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misappropriation of private property is more successfully grappled 
with. 

But we owe it too many delightful recollections, not to say of the 
Rhine that we never heard of these numerous and daring rob- 
beries until we read of them in Mr. Howitt’s books. Many thou- 
sands of strangers traverse the Rhine daily during the fine season 
in these steamers. The deck is piled up with trunks and carpet- 
bags, and writing-cases and hat-boxes. We confess we often won- 
dered that where there was so much temptation, there should be so 
little theft; and we were not very much surprised to find that 
some thefts were committed at last. But is it fair to draw these 
items into the indictment against Germany? It is all very well 
for Mr. Hood to call out to the travellers on the Rhine to ‘ take 
care of their pockets.’ Mr. Hood is a humorist, and has the 
licence of a motley; but it is only right to advertise such of his 
readers as do not happen to know better, that the whole region of 
the Rhine is much more English than German. It is the frontier 
where various races mingle; it is the high-way where extravagant 
foreigners are always to be found setting an example of dissi- 
pation and vice of every kind; it is the last place where one looks 
for German virtue or German simplicity; it is in fact re udiated 
by the Germans themselves, as bemg no longer distinguished b 
the German character in its native integrity. The best vindi- 
cation of the people from the imputations which these mal- 
practices might seem to cast upon them is furnished with his 
invariable candour by Mr. Howitt himself. 


“Vast numbers of our country people flock into the Rhine country, 
because it is easy of access, because it is a very charming country so far 
as nature goes; but it is, at the same time, with the exception of 
Prussia, the very dearest part of Germany, and what is worse, it is the 
most corrupt and demoralised. It is not in the cities of the Rhine that 
you will find the genuine German character in its primitive truth and 
simplicity. It is a great thoroughfare of tourists, and that of itself is 
enough to stamp it as corrupt and selfish. True, it is a lovely country, 
and if you are content with the charms of nature you cannot well have 
a pleasanter. But if you seek either the highest state of German social 


culture in the purest state of its moral simplicity, you must go far- 
ther.” Experiences. 


All this while then we have been looking at the Germans 
through the glasses of our own deformities. It is clear enough 
that the ‘genuine German character’ is something very diffe- 
rent from the German character which is brought into contact 
with tourists and migratory lodgers; and that if we would ascer- 
tain what that genuine character is, we must ‘ go farther.’ So 
that, after all, it is we, the tourists, who are to blame foi all the 
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chicanery and fraud; we who introduce the temptation, we who 
diffuse around us a taste for profusion and luxury, who inspire 
the simple and plain-dealing tradesman with new desires, and 
open to him new vistas of acquisition: it is, in fact, our more 
highly refined civilisation, with its attendant train of hypocrisies 
and intrigues, which is begetting in Germany all these fraudu- 
lent practices, against which Mr. ‘Howitt so eloquently warns the 
innocent English public! 

We sincerely believe this to be the exact truth—neither more 
nor less. We sincerely believe that our civilisation has been 
working in Germany much the same sort of results—making the 
necessary allowance for difference of circumstances—which it has 
worked in a more frightful excess amongst the aborigines of our 
colonies. If we would see the people in their true national 
development, we must ‘ go farther,’ as Mr. Howitt says; we must 
go beyond the reach of these blighting and pernicious in- 
fluences. 

And what do we find in those remote districts? A primitive 
and laborious race—simple in their manners, calm, persevering, 
affectionate, unostentatious. A people free from the vices of a 
false refinement—placing no stress upon money, even as a means 
to an end—intellectual and grave, earnest and independent. We 
hardly understand this sort of character, it is so unlike any thing 
to which we are accustomed. Wecan hardly comprehend a whole 
people without some strong, low, worldly rr stirring up 
their passions, and agitating them into action. e are apt to dis- 
believe in the phenomenon, or to turn it into ridicule. We recog- 
nise, it is true, in the absence of frivolity, in the weight and serious- 
ness of the Germans, something more closely resembling our Saxon 
qualities than we can discover in any other part of Europe. Ger- 
man temperance, German phlegm, German industry, are perfectly 
intelligible to us; but we have no notion of a solid man who places 
poetry and metaphysics above worldly substance, above the daily 
struggle for riches and personal ambition. ‘This puzzles us, and 
so by way of getting out of the difficulty, we turn him intoa 
joke. We pitch upon his dull routine of habits, and secure a 
laugh at the expense of his simplicity. His cookery is atrocious, 
sauer kraut is a species of elaborate barbarianism, dawn-of-day 
breakfasts, twelve o’clock dinners, long evenings, and suppers of 
sliced sausages and potato salads, make up a tableau of human 
life which may well excite the risible muscles of an Englishman. 
It is impossible to conceive or invent any thing more completely 
opposed to his notions of the art of living. He is scarcely at 
breakfast when the German has done dinner—he has hardly sat 
down to dinner when the German has done supper! What sort 
of humanity can reside in these people? Let us see. 
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We will go to Mr. Howitt’s first book for the answer. He is 
here describing what he designates the ‘ singular moral character- 
istics of the Germans ;’ and singular they are in comparison with 
the moral characteristics of May Fair on the one hand, or of our 
great, moving, bustling, money-grasping population on the other. 

“There is not a more social and affectionate people than they are. 
They are particularly kind and attentive to each other; sympathise 
deeply in all each other’s troubles and pleasures, successes and reverses. 
They form the strongest attachments and retain them through life. 
Young men entertain that brotherly feeling for each other that you 
seldom see in England. They go, as youths, often walking with their 
arms about each other, as only school-boys do with us. They put their 
arms over each other’s shoulder in familiar conversation in company, in 
a very brotherly way. I say nothing of that hearty kissing of each 
other on meeting after an absence, that to an English eye, in great, 
rough-whiskered and mustached men, has something very repulsive 
in it. They make presents of memorials to each other, and maintain 
a great and lasting correspondence. The correspondence of man 
Germans is enormous. Ladies who spend the morning in household 
affairs will also in the afternoon be as busy in writing to their numerous 
friends. It is in private, social intercourse alone that the Germans 
display the genuine vivacity and heartiness of their character. In the 
social and select circle of approved and approving friends, they throw 
off all formality, and becomeas joyous and frolicsome as somany boys and 
girls. These same young men that in the street will go by you as swift 
as a steam-engine, and as dark as a thunder cloud, there become the 
very imps of mirth and jollity. They are ready to enter into any fun, 
to act any part—to sing, to romp, to laugh, and quiz each other with- 
out mercy.”—Rural and Domestic Life. 


He adds that they have the faculty of becoming children with- 
out becoming ridiculous. None but children in other countries 
can give themselves up to the full flow of their spirits, and throw 
themselves headlong with safety into their enjoyments. Yet the 
— phlegmatic nnn can do this! They can retain their 

oyhood and girlhood to the end of their lives, without even, says 
Mr. Howitt, ‘ leaving go for an instant of the saving guidance of 
a manly discretion.’ This is something to compensate for the 
cheating at Heidelberg ; this is something worthier of record and 
remembrance, and of standing out as a prominent and distinguishing 
attribute of the country, than the carpet-bag burglaries on the 
Rhine! 

And these people, so natural, so festive in their domestic circles, 
so grave and earnest in their demeanour and their thoughts, under- 
stand the cultivation of pleasure—of pure pleasure—and enjoy it 
as thoroughly as any race under the sun. 

“ One thing is certain, that there are not in the world more attached, 


affectionate, and domestically happy people than the Germans; and if 
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their wives are not qualified to solve a mathematical problem with 
them, to discuss some point of history or politics, to enter into the reli- 
gious questions of the day, or to decide on the excellence of some new 
work of taste ; yet, on the other hand, they do not so much pester them 
with demand of expensive pleasures, huge parties, splendid dresses and 
equipages, and all the unsatisfying and greedy dissipations of a more 
luxurious state of society. 

“ The simple and unexpensive manner in which they entertain their 
friends, and pass away the winter evenings, might be introduced with 
infinite advantage into England. A simple cup of tea at six o'clock, 
music, perhaps a dance, and then as simple a supper of sandwiches, 
slices of sausage, a potato or other salad, a cake ornamented in various 
ways, but generally a sponge, a chocolate, or a fruit cake, a snow tart, 
with a few bottles of cheap wine,—these form the staple refreshments of 
these social evenings, which break up about ten or eleven o’clock. 

“The young people on these occasions amuse themselves also with a 
vast variety of games, which in England would be thought rather 
adapted to children than to grown-up people ; but which, however, occa- 
sion plenty of mirth, and indicate a state of society much more homely 
and ready to be pleased than ours. Among these stand eminent in 
favour ‘ Die blinde Kuh,’ the blind cow; another name for blindman’s 
buff. They have various other games of forfeits. They write romances; 
each person furnishing a sentence without knowing what is written be- 
fore him, so as to produce the most ludicrous medley.”—Rural and 
Domestic Life. 


And so he goes on, enumerating the endless little innocent 
entertainments which fill up the evening. This way of life would 
kill a fashionable circle in Leuilies At the first glance it seems 
to bring ennui, and the spleen, and the headache, and stupors, 
and vapours, and all oppressive social maladies along with it. And 
in like manner, a German house looks as if it were the place of 
all the world where an Englishman could do nothing but die. 
Yet it is astonishing how a little use reconciles us to these things; 
how, after a little time, we begin to find out, not only that they 
are really more endurable than we could have believed, but that 
they are preferable in the long run to the old modes in which 
we have been all our lives indulging—rugs and champagne, and 
suppers included. German life, Fike a German house, which Mr. 
Howitt must describe for us, improves wonderfully upon close 
acquaintance. 


“The interior of German houses have, to English eyes, always a 
somewhat naked look. This arises, in a great measure, from the absence 
of carpets: you approach by uncarpetted stairs, and then find a 
on naked boarded floors. These floors are generally made of broad 
boards of pine, laid in squares of a large size in framework of oak. The 
pine is generally kept clean scoured, and the framework dark with paint 
or oil, In others, the floors are coloured of a reddish yellow, with pre- 
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paration of wax, which is kept bright and clean with a hard and heavily 
weighted brush. And here, contrary to the condition of the houses of 
the common people, and of too many of the lower grade of the burgher 
class, all is extremely neat and clean. The floors, though of deal, are 
so white, or are so bright when coloured, that they give a very agreeable 
feeling of cleanliness, and the furniture, though often plain, is equally 
clean and neat too. There is an air of elegance about a good house, 
which makes up, in some measure, for the richness and wealth of 
ornament that we are accustomed to in England. In many cases, again, 
the floors are of hard and handsome wood, laid down in squares, or in 
graceful patterns of different colours, in a mosaic style, and richly 
polished. In the palaces and houses of the nobility and wealthy gentry, 
in winter, carpets are laid down, and in summer these inlaid floors are 
very tasteful, agreeably cool, and sometimes of singular classic beauty.”— 
Rural and Domestic Life. 


We take these descriptions from Mr. Howitt for the sake of 
showing how Germany in its best and noblest aspects is estimated 
by a writer who has not scrupled to show it also in its worst. 

One or two other points deserve to be specified. 

In the second book Mr. Howitt cautions the English traveller 
how he deals with German servants. We suppose it must be 
allowed that German servants are no better than other servants. 
But Mr. Howitt here insists that they are considerably worse. 


“The servants who speak Engiish are a class who have learned it on 
purpose to live with the English, and are generally arrant thieves. 
They expect English wages, and have a per centage on all the bills 
they pay for you. Your cook rises at five o’clock in the morning, and 
goes to market. She buys the worst articles there, and charges you 
something more than for the best. She has often her kitchen below 
while your rooms are above, and you have no control over her actions, 
or a staircase serves her purpose. She and the other servants, who are 
commonly in league, have their connections, who expect a good harvest 
out of the rich English, and are always coming and going with their 
covered baskets. If you do not take good heed, and it is almost im- 
possible to have sufficient precaution, unless your wife do as the Ger- 
man ladies do, wear a great bunch of keys at her apron-strings, lock 
every thing up, and get up at five o’clock too; without this your stores 
of all kinds will flow freely out of the house, and your very wood for 
fuel will be sold by these rapacious servants. You are, in fact, in the 
hands of the Philistines, and you must get rid of them as fast as you 
can.” —Experiences. 


Upon this vivid outline of the rogueries of the German ser- 
vants it is not necessary to make any other commentary than 
that which Mr. Howitt supplies us with in his first book. The 
system of abstracting things in covered baskets, and of levying 
contributions on the house-stores for the benefit of friends out of 
doors, is a system, we believe, which has been carried on from 
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time immemorial all the world over wherever there are lodgings 
to let, and for which the German servants ought not to be held 
much more culpable than English or Scotch, or French servants. 
But it would appear from a statement in the other book that these 
very servants are not only amongst the most laborious domestics 
on the face of the earth, but that they are kept under such strict 
surveillance as to render misconduct of any kind rather a ha- 
zardous luxury amongst them. First of their laboriousness. 

“ Of German servants we may here say a word. The genuine Ger- 
man maid-servant is one of the most healthy, homely, hardworking 
creatures under the sun. Like her fellows who work in fields, barns, 
and woods, she is as strong as a pony, and by no means particular as to 
what she has todo. She wears no cap or bonnet at home or abroad. 
Has a face and arms as stout and red as any that our farm girls can 
boast ; and scours and sweeps, and drudges on, like a creature that has 
no will but to work, and eat, andsleep. She goes to market with a bare 
head, and in a large cloak. She turns out on a Saturday afternoon, 
with all the rest of her tribe, with bucket and besom, into the street, and 
then, about three or four o’clock, makes a perilous time of it in the city. 
Before every door, water is flowing, and besoms are flirting the dirt 
puddles about. Each extends her labours, not only to the pavement, if 
there be one, but to the middle of the street; so that they are, in fact, 
the city scavengers.”—Rural and Domestic Life. 


Next of their characters. 


** The conduct of servants, as well as every thing else in Germany, is 
~ strictly under the surveillance of the police. Each servant is fur- 
nished with a character book, which contains all legal regulations re- 
specting servants, and the engagements between them and their em- 
ployers, being quite a little code of menial service. In this book, when 
a servant leaves his or her place, the master or mistress writes his or her 
character. This book is then laid up at the police-office, and before a 
servant can procure a fresh place, this book must be fetched, and the 
character written in by the party whom the servant is leaving, and the 
book with all its characters must be taken to the party with whom the 
servant wishes to engage. Thus a powerful check is kept on the con- 
duct of servants, and it is not easy for a bad one to get employ, or to 
avoid the sharp notice of the police-officers.”—Rural and Domestic 
Life. 

Does the reader detect any inconsistency between these two 
statements? We confess we find a difficulty in understanding how a 
class whose conduct is so strictly watched and registered, and who 
depend upon the excellence of their character for their livelihood, 
can carry on with impunity such systematic depredations. At all 
events, if the disease be grievous, the remedy is easy, and no per- 
son, English or German, need submit to be plundered, if he will 
only take the trouble to ask a simple question of the police. 
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It was remarked by Madame de Stael, that there was no public 
opinion in Germany. The political institutions of the country 
have the inevitable object of suppressing that spirit of agitation 
which elsewhere assumes the functions of what is called public 
opinion. The press is restrained. The petty princes exercise 
complete authority. The public mind is calm and passionless. 
Mr. Howitt, speaking of the political condition of Germany in 
one book, refers indignantly to the arbitrary control of the govern- 
ment, and says that the people are sunk into a state of contemp- 
tible slavery. 


“Their situation presents the most singular and most admonitory 

tacle in all history. A people of sixty millions in number ; a peo- 
ple of all others most sensitive ; a people singing brave songs, and using 
brave words, and cherishing brave thoughts of liberty,—yet without the 
daring and the moral firmness to set themselves free. The parents of 
liberty in Europe, and at the present day the most thoroughly enslaved. 
They have fallen from the high estate of the freest and most high- 
spirited people of ancient Europe, to the most pliant, crouching to the 
yoke of the diplomatist of present Europe. One shout of actual resolve 
from these millions would scatter every throne, and make every bond 
crumble into dust ; nay, closely woven as the net of diplomacy is around 
them, were there but the lion within it, a mouse were enough to set it 
free; but the habit of acquiescence has become the really enslaving 
chain of this great and intellectual people.” ——Experiences. 


It would appear from this that the Germans were really in a 
miserable slough of despond, and that they were wholly deprived 
not only of the power to move, but of the desire to improve their 
political situation. In the other book we have the following pic- 
ture of the actual state of the people in reference to the govern- 
ment, from the opposite tendency of which we leave the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. 


“The prosperity of the nation is inimical to its emancipation. The 
princes, though despotic, are not surrounded by a splendid and powerful 
aristocracy, like the monarchy of England. These were swept away or 
reduced by the revolutionary war. The princes, therefore, with no such 
body guard to stand between them and the people, are obliged to govern 
with mildness. They are isolated and responsible, at least morally, for 
their own actions; and no prince in modern times has once dared to 
run violently counter to the sense of an educated people. If we make 
the King of Hanover the exception, the German sovereigns are popular 
in their own persons, and this is a great persuasive to obedience and 
acquiescence in a form of government not the most favourable to real 
freedom. Then, there is no distress in the country; no mighty body of 
destitution and misery, as in our own manufacturing districts—millions 
in desperation, and menacing change. Here, as in all Europe, exists a 
certain degree of poverty, a certain pressure of population, which seeks 
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relief in emigration; but, on the whole, there is no country where the 
great mass of the people live in greater comfort and content. Such an 
extent of luxury, such a glittering aris before their eyes, the rest- 
less ambition of mounting from rank to rank, have not, as with us, de- 
stroyed the ancient spirit of quiet enjoyment. ll live well, but not 
lendidly. The greatest portion of the people, the peasantry, live on 
their own property,—live in the country all alike, and fully occupied 
with their labours. The middle classes again depend, in great numbers, 
on government for offices in the state, in all departments of the admi- 
nistration of justice, collection of duties and taxes, in colleges and schools. 
When, therefore, there is no great mass of distress to create a bitter- 
ness and coalition against the a but on the contrary, a great 
body deriving substantial benefits from it, who shall be the first to sacri- 
fice his present enjoyments for the more intellectual liberties of a free 
tongue and press? Who shall quarrel first with the constitution which 
affords him solid advantages, because it does not extend to him and 
others still more? The country is not commercial enough to have 
created such a wealthy middle class, as shall be independent enough of 
government, shall have cause of grievance enough and influence enough 
to lead the multitude to an attack. On the other hand, the government 
police is so complete, its cognisance is so extended to every part and into 
every matter, that a habit of obedience is induced which it is very diffi- 
cult for any individual to break through.”—Rural and Domestic Life. 


We believe this latter review of the political circumstances of 
the country to be the true one. We believe that freedom in 
Germany consists in the enjoyment of useful rights,—rights which 
confer substantial prosperity upon the people. It is seen that every 
man has enough—that there are no great burdens to complain of 
—no misdeeds consummated in high places at the cost of the 
blood and treasure of the bulk of the people—that there are no 
idlers pampered at the = expense—that, in short, the material 
progress of the people keeps pace with the power and progress of 
the government and the national institutions, and that thus har- 
monising, thus moving onward equally and together, or, if it suit 
the case better, standing still together, the people have no present 
cause for discontent, no sufficient excuse or necessity for popular 
revolt, while the government wisely maintains the security of a 
position which it could not relax without risk of disorganisation, 
and durst not render more rigorous without danger to the esta- 
blished rule. We believe that such are the relations between the 
governed and the governing power in Germany—and that this re- 
lationship, however inapplicable to such a country as England, is, 
upon all accounts, the best that could be devised for the conserva- 
tion of the multitude of small interests which intersect the surface 
of the Germanic empire. 

Having spoken so freely concerning those passages in Mr. 
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Howitt’s books which we deem open to objection, and having en- 
deavoured to show, for the satisfaction of the national sentiment, 
in some sort compromised by such passages, that Mr. Howitt else- 
where qualifies them all, more or less, we think it nothing more 
than justice to that gentleman’s labours to add, that we consider 
his larger work on Germany to be the most valuable publication 
we possess in English on the general subject of which it treats. 
It does not need any recommendation at our hands; but we would 
not have it supposed that in poens out a few slight faults, we 
are insensible to the merits of diligent research and sound feeling 
so conspicuously displayed in its pages. 

Our object is to testify to the people of Germany the regard in 
which they are held in this country—to show them that, differing 
as we do in a variety of small social usages, we are prompt to re- 
cognise the more important features of resemblance and sympathy 
which exist between us; and which, in some measure, give us a 
sort of common interest in their welfare and happiness. In con- 
clusion, we beg to express our hearty concurrence in every syl- 
lable of the following passages—the truth and importance of which 
will be responded to, if we are not much mistaken, by every right- 
thinking man from one end of Germany to the other. 


“ Of all the continental countries it is with Germany that we have 
been oftenest compelled to alliance by the intrigues and assumptions of 
other nations. It is with Germany that least of all, through our whole 
history, have we had wars and rivalry. . et By the 
union of England and Germany must peace be achieved, or war success- 
fully waged. . . . . « ~ « But besides this there is no other 
continental nation with which, spite of our national dissimilarities, we 
have so many points of coincidence, or so kindred a character in litera- 
ture, science, and social life. . . . . . . For the present we 
may safely assert that there is no country in Europe in which there is 
so great an amount of comfort and contentment enjoyed. ll are in- 
dustrious, moderate in their desires, and disposed to enjoy themselves in 
a simple and inexpensive sociality ; music, books, the pleasures of summer 
sunshine and natural scenery, are enjoyments amply offered and widely 
partaken. The hurry and excitement of more luxurious countries; the 
oxygen atmosphere of such overgrown cities as Paris or London, have 
not reached even their largest capitals. Between the wild extremes of 
manufacturing misery and aristocratic splendour, their life lies, like one 
of their own plains, somewhat level, but full of corn, and wine, and oil; 
and however the track on which they are advancing may lead them 
nearer to national greatness, it cannot add greatly to the national hap- 
piness.”— Rural and Domestic Life. 
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A GOVERNMENT disposing of the collective forces of a nation 
cannot manifest its existence in foreign lands otherwise than by 
armies or diplomatic representatives. In a barbarous state of 


society the latter have no existence, and no — is respected 


beyond the immediate sweep of its sword. ngs, who make a 
daily practice of plundering one another's subjects, have often been 
known to live in close amity together. This is the despotic period. 
But as soon as the will and wish of the nation, speaking in 
whatever language, begin to influence the decisions of a govern- 
ment, it becomes more and more necessary that every individual 
should be considered a member of the sovereign, and that an in- 
jury to one should be resented by all. Before this epoch wars are 
only entered on to resent the wrongs of the monarch, consisting 
generally in aggressions on his estate, territory, or dominion. His 
people, mere instruments for wringing riches from the soil, no 
sooner traverse his frontiers than they give up all claim to protec- 
tion. Commerce, therefore, is undertaken solely at private risk, 
and merchants are the natural enemies of every state, forming a 
commonwealth among themselves. No sovereign’s influence, ex- 
cept on some rare occasions of the terror of a great name, extend- 
ing far beyond his borders, traders, who require the whole world 
to breathe freely in, are necessarily compelled to league together 
for their own defence. They are considered as strangers and pil- 
laged on every side. Monopolies therefore arise, and in the war 
between governments on the one hand, and the carriers of wealth 
on the other, perplexing and pernicious theories get afloat which 
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are bequeathed as heirlooms to a better age. Wherever juster 
ideas begin to prevail, and a state is considered as composed of 
men, not of acres, and these men begin to assert a legitimate in- 
fluence on the conduct of public affairs, and to perceive that bodies 
politic are associations for mutual protection, there wealth begins 
to gather and happiness to abound. But in order to secure this 
result one thing is necessary, that the whole power of the state be 
employed to redress the wrongs offered to any one member, that 
its very existence should be perilled rather than that one indivi- 
dual having a right to its protection should receive an unpunished 
injury. 

A nice distinction has been drawn between a consul and a sub- 
ject. No one, however, has dared to maintain in theory that the 

tter might be abandoned, though the former might not. 
insult to one must be revenged as much as an insult to the other. 
But the consul certainly has privileges — personal inviolability 
and right of residence at the ine whither he is accredited, are 
among them—and these may be infringed by an act which, towards 
a mere subject, would be indifferent. A consul, according to the 
law of nations, cannot be removed except by the government that 
appointed him. No country can be considered civilised in which 

ese =, are not acknowledged. In England their rigid 
application has always been more n than elsewhere. Our 
greatness is very much the result of individual energy and enter- 


_ Our gospel has been preached by self-elected apostles. 
e reason of our expansion and — on all sides, must 


be sought in the bosom of every Englishman. But that love of 
adventure, that eagerness for commercial pursuits, that reckless- 
ness of daring, that indefatigable industry, that patience, that per- 
severance, that obstinacy, from which our empire, moral and ma- 
terial, derives its origin, would have been of worse than no avail, 
if unnourished, unsupported by the consciousness that, wherever a 
Briton penetrated, however far he might roam, his country 
ceased not to care for his welfare, and would not fail, in case of 
danger, to stretch out her strong arm to protect him. Our na- 
tional character is an extraordinary assemblage of seemingly oppo- 
site qualities. There is no nation more apt to wander, no nation 
has produced more enterprising travellers, or navigators, or co- 
lonists, and yet none are more distinguished by the love of home. 
The consequence is, that in whatever place an Englishman settles 
down, he soon learns to consider it as his home, not by abandon- 
ing his reverence for the land of his birth, but by looking upon 
his new abode as a sort of appendage, an addition, an enlargement 
of that. Wherever he establishes a hearth and a roof, he con- 
ceives that his country acquires some claim upon the soil; or, at 
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least, that so long as he remains upon that spot the shadow of the 
union-jack overspreads and hallows it, rendering it as inviolable as 
any part of Kent or Middlesex. And why should it not be so? 
Every man, every people has a vocation. To some it is given to 
grow cotton, corn, or wine; to others, manufactures and com- 
merce are allotted ; others seek, and perhaps find, military glory ; 
but it has been decreed, not to make an Anacreontic enumeration, 
that the English shall fill the face of the earth with civilisation 
and knowledge. We, who have outstripped most nations in the 
arts of peace and war, are, above all, the appointed emissaries for 
the dispersion of truth among the ignorant and barbarous. But we 
oon to no peculiar dispensation. The cause of our activity in 
sowing the seeds of knowledge is to be found in the circumstances 
by which we are surrounded, partly, perhaps, in our climate, 
partly in the accident, if we may call it so, of our position ; but, 
above all, in the constitution of our minds. If, however, we scat- 
ter ourselves far and wide in every quarter of the globe, we never 
cease to be linked indissolubly to our mother country. Wealth, 
honour, titles, distinctions, are little valued by us apart from our 
quality as Englishmen. No nation adopts with so much reluct- 
ance the costume and manners of foreigners. We exult in our un- 
gainly dress in the midst of the silks and brocades of barbarians. 
Other people no sooner approach the outer orbit of savage life than 
they are drawn irresistibly into its vortex. We remain John 
Bulls in the midst of anthropophagi. 

Such are some of the reasons of the gradual and sure develop- 
ment of English power. The crown has conquered, of its own 
accord, few of our valuable possessions. We have been pre- 
ceded everywhere by our merchants and our seamen, and the 
nation has rarely intervened in their relations with foreign 
states, except to protect them from wrong. Such intervention we 
have seldom refused to grant. In the infancy of our power, when 
our force bore no comparison to its present triumphant ae 
the theory had not been advanced that an agent of a private body 
must rely only for protection on that body. Such pusillanimous 
doctrines have been reserved for the present age. It was reserved, 
also, for the present age to discover the dignity of sacrificing an 
individual whose cause we espouse, of speaking with contempt of 
his character and abilities, in order to appease the anger of a fo- 
reign press. Fine expedient ! Enlarged policy !_ Throw the man 
‘ overboard,’ but hold fast to the principle. We have no sym- 
pathy with such abstract modes of dealing with political questions, 
and, while acknowledging the necessity of separating a private 
from a public wrong, we think this country should be as ready to 
defend the character as the person of a subject. 
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‘ A gross outrage, accompanied by gross indignity,’ says the first 
minister of this country, ‘ has been committed upon a British con- 
sul ;’ and at a subsequent period he informs us that ‘ ample satisfac- 
tion has been given for that outrage.’ We purpose to inquire 
into the series of events which forced from Sir Robert Peel so 
marked a declaration. The details of the actual outrage, however, 
we shall not much insiston. They have over and over again been 
repeated in the public prints with more or less misrepresentation. 
But it has been impossible to conceal the main facts, namely, that 
the consul of this country was imprisoned in Tahiti without cause ; 
and that without cause, also, he was expelled the island. The gene- 
ral belief is, that for the former of these insults a sort of reparation 
has been given, whilst that for the latter none has been offered or de- 
manded. The officer, d’Aubigny, who committed one“offence, has 
been reprimanded, removed, for aught we know promoted, to an- 
other station ; whilst Bruat, the perpetrator of the second, is main- 
tained in his position. All this supposes that the said Bruat acted 
upon some right. It is into this that we purpose to examine. The 
lieutenant’s escapade was a mere violent episode ; the governor 
squared his conduct by a system. Now we maintain that the do- 
minion of France in the Society Islands was ushered in by false- 
hood, established by violence, and followed by the foulest oppres- 
sion. Every one of the acts of its officers is vitiated in its origin. 
M. Guizot has deciared that complete sovereignty was unjustly 
ee in Tahiti by Admiral Dupetit Thouars. M. Bruatand 

is subaltern, therefore, were illegally constituted functionaries. 
So much is granted us. We assert that the same reasons which 
rendered the complete seizure of the island unjust, rendered the 
establishment of the protectorate unjust. In both cases force was 
— and in the first with less shadow of excuse than in the 
second. M. Carné was perhaps right in arguing that the protec- 
torate was almost necessarily astate of continual encroachment. 
But he omitted to notice the reason, which is this, that a govern- 
ment cannot be carried on harmoniously, in which authority is 
divided, one party having the internal, the other the external so- 
vereignty, unless the first has confidence in the second and is ready 
to abide by its advice in all things. Had the ‘ Overshadowing’ 
of France been really demanded by the Tahitians, they would have 
cordially co-operated in carrying out the necessary arrangements. 
The very conflict that immediately ensued proved that violence 
-was resorted to. 

It has been asserted that the population was encouraged to a 
sort of passive resistance from the outset by the English mis- 
sionaries. We will not absolutely deny this. On the contrary, it 
was impossible that it should not be so. The missionaries were 
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the fathers of this great flock. They had converted and instructed 
them. Could they see them taken out of their hands without 
making one effort to save them? Were they, when this innocent 
people turned to them for advice, to shut their mouths? Was it 
their duty, united as they were in many instances by blood to the 
natives, to depart from the island shaking the dust off their feet as 
they went, because a polluted race had made its appearance and 
threatened to subvert their work? No. They were bound still 
more energetically to preach and to pray. It was their duty to 
stand by their disciples to the last; to comfort, and cheer, and 
assist them, and share their dangers. And they have done so 
nobly. When they became missionaries they ceased not to be 
Ragistenen. They retained the same rights and privileges as 
before, and freedom of speech among others. If they exerted 
themselves, therefore, in behalf of the unfortunate Tahitians, in- 
stead of blaming we should honour them, and even if they did 
some little violence to their cloth, we must pardon this in favour 
of their patriotism. 

This virtue has always distinguished our missionaries. The 
reason may be that they have generally represented large bodies 
of pious laymen, whose object has not been to serve any parti- 
cular order. They have been only Christians and Britons. The 
London Missionary Society, one of the most vigorous and effi- 
cient associations for the diffusion of the Gospel ever established, 
was founded by men of nearly every class and sect in this country. 
Churchmen and dissenters joined heart and hand in the same 
cause; liberals and tories co-operated in the same work. It was 
formed in 1795, whilst all Europe was in arms against the doc- 
trines of the French revolution, and commenced operations with 
unexampled energy and perseverance. A ship was purchased, 
named ‘ The Duff —which has ever afterwards been spoken off by 
the orators of Exeter Hall with something like impassioned affec- 
tion,—and thirty missionaries, with several women and children, 
sailed for the Society Islands. ‘These mountains, covered with 
woods, with first a ring of verdant plains at their feet, and then a 
ring of placid water, and then a ring of coral, and then another of 

ray, and beyond the constantly rolling waters of the great 

acific were, they knew, the abode of cruel and ignorant idol- 
ators, perhaps the most immoral and ruthless that ever came in © 
contact with Europeans. He who ventured to go ashore then 
with the Bible in his hand amongst these savages must have been 
upheld by very high motives. He must, indeed, have a mind 
finely framed who can willingly quit the precincts of civilisation 
at all with the one simple object of imparting the chief blessing 
of that civilisation to distant and barbarous tribes. Such a man 
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must, in truth, look practically upon all his fellow-creatures as 
brethren; and from whatever situation of life he arises, whatever 
may be his degree of education, there must be a fund of love and 
charity stowed up in his breast rarely to be met with, and worthy 
our most sincere admiration and reverence. Apart from the good 
results attending his efforts, we derive a pure pleasure from con- 
templating his career; and if sometimes the consideration that 
this good man belongs to our own country causes our pleasure to 
swell into pride, it must be confessed that the pride is innocent 
and even laudable. However this may be, such is the expla- 
nation of the tender solicitude with which the English public, 
and especially those who have contributed to the good work by 
money, or otherwise, have regarded the progress of the Protestant 
mission in Tahiti. Though our government has repeatedly re- 
fused to accept the territorial sovereignty of the island,* the people 
of this country have always considered themselves as possessing 
some right of property over the minds of the natives. 

The history of the conversion of this people to the Christian 
faith presents a most extraordinary series of pictures to the mind. 
The Rocisty Islands, situated in the centre of the Pacific, do not 


number more than 40,000 inhabitants, all at least nominall 
under the sway of one sovereign, whose seat is generally at Tahiti. 
ae are some of the most beautiful spots on the surface of the 
earth. 


Built upon foundations of coral, rising in the most varied 
forms, and covered with trees that droop sometimes over the 
water’s edge, they leave nothing for the imagination to desire. The 
sky is pure, the atmosphere balmy, the soil fruitful. Nothing 
seems wanting to render life happy. And yet for hundreds of 
years strife and vice of every description, reduced to a system and 

ractised in its most hideous extremes by a regular association 
beeed on infanticide,t rendered these little paradises, these young 
continents, something like hell upon earth. The missionaries, 
after undergoing dangers of every description, succeeded in 
changing this state of things Under their hands society assumed 
@ new . They purified the hearts, elevated the ideas, and 
consequently corrected the conduct of the people. A stupid 
Russian captain, named Kotzebue, asserts that they spoiled their 
morals and their beauty, and consigned all who dared to resist 
their will to ‘oubliettes!’ Few in England can now be found 
so bold as to re-echo these absurdities, no one indeed whom it 
would not be derogatory to answer. In France the case is dif- 
ferent. One of the ablest undoubtedly of their public speakers, 


* See the letter of George Canning, dated March 3d, 1827, &c. &c. 
¢ The Areois. See Ellis’s Polynesian Researches,’ vol. i., p. 229. 
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M. de Montalembert, at least one of those who give promise of 
greatest ability, has observed, ‘En Angleterre on parle trop et trop 
legérement de nous.’ We may reply, ‘ En France on parle trop et 
trop grossi€rement de nous.’ Will it be believed that even in the 
Chamber of Deputies* men have been found so base as to re-echo 
the vilest assertions of a nefarious press against Mr. Pritchard and 
his colleagues. Such attacks, however, fall to the ground on this 
side of the channel of themselves. The missionaries then, we 
say, have done good service in the Pacific, they have by their 
unimpeachable lives, zealous activity, and eloquent preaching, 
converted an ignorant and barbarous population; they have in- 
troduced morality and religion where idolatry and crime flou- 
rished in rank luxuriance before. We could wish to dwell longer 
on scenes like these. We are reluctant to approach the sequel, and 
contemplate the intruders rushing like a hog into a flower-garden, 
to uproot and destroy what the hand of industry had planted. 
But, however unwilling, we must hurry on to this sad consumma- 
tion. Let those who would delight their minds, by dwelling on 
one of the most pleasing pictures ever to be witnessed, turn to the 
Rev. Mr. W. Ellis’s forthcoming ‘ History of the London Mis- 
sionary Society.’ It is one of the most charming compositions of 
the kind we have ever met with. Pleasing in style, ample in de- 
tails, without being in the least tedious, it leaves nothing to wish 
for. The author, well known to the public by his admirable ‘ Poly- 
nesian Researches,’ a work already become classical, does not 
merely celebrate the exertions of the missionaries from report. 
He has laboured himself, and with distinguished success, in the 
cause. He knows every inch of the ground of which he speaks, 
and has conversed with most of the characters he celebrates. Some 
of them are very quaint and original; and Mr. Ellis has drawn 
them admirably. e regret to be obliged to dwell so briefly on 
his performance, which is of high literary merit. Ours is a sterner 
task. We have to relate, not triumphs but tribulations. We 
have to do only with the subject of one chapter, which is written 
in a somewhat melancholy spirit. Mr. Ellis, who laboured for the 
mission in the height of. its glory, has lived to see it sadly cast 
down at the mercy of the indifferent or the profane. We can 
enter into his feelings. Let our readers, if they have the courage, 
compare with his volume the ponderous and slovenly compilation 
of MM. Vincendon-Dumoulin and C. Desgraz, who have dis- 
charged upon us all they have collected, political, economical, = 

phical, philosophical, historical, military, naval, moral, and re- 
igious, on the Society Islands. Their ‘General Considerations 


* M. Billault’s Speech, March 17, 1844, 
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on French Colonisation in Oceania,’ suggest to us the propriety 
of publishing a folio on the relations of Great Britain with the 
Pelew Islands, preceded by an introduction on international law. 
M. Henri Lutteroth’s work, which takes the Protestant view of 
the question, is brief, clever, and amusing; the ‘ Statement’ of the 
directors is forcible and convincing, but incomplete without the 
admirable letters of Messrs. Freeman and Tidman in the ‘ Times’ 
newspaper; and the ‘ Appeal’ of Mr. Williams is really excellent, 
written with warmth and eloquence, by a very young man, to 
whose head and heart it is equally creditable. 

Our readers must suppose the island of Tahiti to be ina state of 
gradually progressing civilisation under the care of the mission- 
aries. Let us, before we enter upon the events which form the 
immediate subject of contemplation, sketch two very opposite cha- 
racters, those of Messrs. Pritchard and Meerenhout, the English 
and French consuls. They have both of them exerted considerable 
influence on the fortunes of the Society Islands, one for good, 
the other for unmixed evil; one has laboured energetically to re- 
form and regulate ; it has been the constant endeavour of the 
other to corrupt and overthrow ; one was impelled by religious 
zeal and holy enthusiasm, the other by onli avarice and envy; 
one acted boldly, frankly, perhaps too frankly, the other intrigued, 
and mined, and plotted ; one is open-hearted, open-handed, of 
vigorous intellect, warm and eloquent, the other artful and cun- 
ning, cold in heart, and crooked in mind. Mr. George Pritchard, 
in the character of a missionary, reached Papette, the capital of 
Tahiti and the Society Islands, in the year 1824, and never 
quitted those regions for sixteen years. In a very short time 
his superior energies and abilities caused him to be regarded as 
the head of the mission, and it was in a great measure through 
his influence that Queen Pomare became convinced of the truth 
and efficacy of religion, and adopted the severe and irreproachable 
line of conduct which has distinguished her for ten years past. 
Whatever may have been her life once, her present austerity, 
adopted in the prime of youth, atones for all.* Mr. Pritchard 
was the chief instrument in her conversion; but he was not 
satisfied with one promising disciple. His activity and boldness, 
which have rendered him so much the aversion of the French, 
and earned so much of their execration, gave a new impulse to 
the mission. Ameliorations rapidly followed each other in man- 
ners and government, and in fact the work of conversion may 
be considered to have been completed. Six years ago all that re- 


* We have been assured that when invited to dine on board of any of her 
Majesty’s vessels, she invariably refuses to take a second glass of wine. 
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remained to do was to prevent the people from relapsing. To 
avoid so grievous an event many ded laws and ‘ puritanical’ 
regulations were enacted. The most important and necessary of 
these was that which excluded spirits from the island, and made it 
illegal to buy or sell them. All savages, it is well known, soon 
become passionately fond of drinking; and when once the per- 
nicious habit is contracted, depopulation is in most instances the 
inevitable result. The tribes of North America are rapidly dis- 
appearing from the face of the earth, destroyed more by the rum- 
flask than the rifle of the backwoods-man. The same process 
had begun at Tahiti. Captain Cook, eighty years ago, computed 
the inhabitants at two hundred thousand. This may have been 
an exaggeration, but supposes at any rate a very dense population. 
In 1830 the most favourable accounts gave seven thousand! 
Since then a gradual increase has taken place; for about that time 
temperance, at first enforced by a pledge, became the law of the 
land. This is one of the beneficial results produced in a great 
measure by Mr. Pritchard and the venerable Nott. The former, 
with whom we have now more especially to do, rapidly acquired the 
love and respect of the natives, so that it was this year considered 
by the French sufficient to hold a sword over his head to keep the 
whole population quiet, trembling for his safety. Ifthen his word 
was law with the queen and her subjects, he acquired this influence 
by no illegitimate means, and used it for no illegitimate ends. 

e might on more than one occasion, during the French aggres- 
sions on the island, have instigated a repetition of the Sicilian 
Vespers. It was in his power to cause a general massacre of the 
invaders. He had but to raise his finger, and the attempt at least 
would have been made. He did not pursue this course; he re- 
commended peace and patience to the people, and his reward has 
been vituperation on one side of the channel, and desertion on the 
other. 

Let us now turn to contemplate another picture. No dramatist 
could have chosen a more striking contrast. M. Merenhout is 
the Autolycus of the piece. ‘ After flying over many knavish 
professions he settled down into a French consul.’ Belgium had 
the honour of giving birth to this great man, who was the real 
cause of a quarrel, and all but a war between the greatest empire 
upon earth, and one of the most powerful kingdoms of the 
continent. Why he left the land of his birth he has enveloped 
in prudent mystery. Good reasons doubtless prompted him. It 
is not said, however, that he travelled in quest of knowledge. 
After many perambulations he came one fine morning to Val- 
— where it has been stated, ‘ he carried on business.’ We 

ave made careful inquiries into this matter, and find that friend 
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Mecerenhout was clerk to the Dutch consul, Mr. Duéster, and that 
by a certain show of industry he contrived to acquire his con- 
fidence. This simple-minded gentleman, accordingly, in concert 
with two fellow dupes in Valparaiso, Englishmen to wit, Messrs. 
Green and Macfarlane, chartered a vessel, and sent it in 1829 to 
the Society Islands, with the ambitious Mcerenhout as —— 
During the long voyage various magnificent ideas revolved in hi 
mind, and he conceived a vast plan of commercial operations in 
the Pacific. Nothing was requisite for its execution but the > 
cuniary means, and accordingly, by some hocus pocus work, he 
contrived to divert the profits of the vessel he had charge of into 
his own pocket. How this was managed we cannot say, but it is 
certain that Mcrenhout declined returning to Valparaiso, preferring 
to remain at Tahiti. From that day to this he a never come to 
a settlement with his employers. In the first moments of their 
exasperation at the ingenious and amusing trick that had been 
layed them, these honest gentlemen wrote to the English consul, 
Geanthing him to interfere on their behalf. But it is a difficult 
matter to collect debts in the Pacific. Mcerenhout snapped his 
fingers, and proceeded to ‘ carry on business.’ According to his 
own account,* he began on a large scale, and met with much di- 
versity of fortune. He took upon himself the airs of an eastern 
merchant, and would persuade us that he dreamt of nothing but 
“‘ Dangerous rocks, 

Which touching but his gentle vessel's side, 

Would scatter all the spices on the stream, 

Enrobe the roaring waters with his silks ; 

And, in a word, but now worth this— 

And now worth nothing.” 


All these things, however, were but the fictions of his own 
imagination. His sole occupation was the sale of ardent spirits to 
the natives, which he carries on to thisday. Taking advantage of 
his privilege as consul, it was his custom, when invested with that 
office, to make his house the receptacle of contraband goods, rum, 
gin, brandy, &c.; and took opportunity on Sunday, whilst the 
people where at chapel listening to the English missionaries and 
native preachers, to deal out his intoxicating liquor to the European 
retail dealers. This branch of ‘ business’ was, as we have seen, 
directly contrary to law; but it was exceedingly profitable, 
M. Meerenhout almost possessing a monopoly. 

Tn 1834, this gentleman departed with a bundle of notes from 
Tahiti on his way to Europe. It was his full intention to com- 
municate with the French government, and yet he perfidiously, in 


* ©Voyage aux Iles du Grand Océan,’ tom. ii. Paris, 1834. 
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assing through Boston, obtained from the American authorities, 
Fttle nice in the appointment of such agents, since they give 
no emolument, the name of Consul of the United States. On 
arriving in France he took advantage of this nomination to impart 
a certain éclat to his book, inscribing himself on the title-page, 
* Consul General of the United States in the Islands of Oceamia.’ 
This impudent falsehood obtained him some notice, and he has, 
even by our credulous neighbours, been adopted as a scientific 
authority! Our restless adventurer, however, could not remain 
satisfied with his literary laurels. The French government heard 
from him and he from the French government.* A compact 
was made, and the American consul left the shores of France a 
secret agent of Louis Philippe! 

It has been suspected with good reason that M. Morenhout, in- 
defatigable man, took at the same time another client under his 
protection. He crept about among the Jesuits, like a second Peter 
the Hermit, preaching a crusade against the Protestant heretics in 
the Society Islands. With what success ? A glance at the state of 
propagandism in France atthe time will throwsome light on the pro- 
babilities of the case, and assist us in deciding for ourselves whether 
M. Meerenhout did really become an agent of the Jesuitical party 
in France. It is well known that from that country a movement 


has gone forth which about ten years ago began to break in soft 


murmurs on the shores of the Pacific. Under the Restoration (in 
1822) a vast association, called the Geuvre de la propagation de 
la Foi, was established at Lyons, placed under the patronage of 
Saint Francois Xavier, supported by an organised system of alms- 
giving, one sou a week, from all the faith fal who chose to co-operate 
in this holy work, and granted plenary indulgences by four suc- 
cessive popes. ‘To this association were attached four French con- 
gregations, those of the Lazaristes, the Maristes, the Missions 
Etrangéres, and the Maison de Picpus. The last, which most 
concerns us, was founded in 1814 by the Abbé Coudrin, who 
lived in the street called Picpus, whence the name of his society, 
which was instituted with the double object of reviving the faith 
in France, and propagating it abroad. It was dedicated to the Sa- 
cred Hearts of Jesus and Maria! A decretal of the propagand, con- 
firmed by Leo XII., June the 2nd, 1833, confided to this society the 
task of converting all’ the islands of the Pacific, from the north 
to the south pole. One of its young priests, accordingly, M. 
Etienne Rochouse, was nominated vicar-apostolical of Eastern 
Oceania, with the title of Bishop of Nilopolis in partibus. M. 
Chrysostéme Liansu, prefect-apostolical under him of the southern 


* Henri Lutteroth, ‘ O-Taiti,’ &c. p. 149. 
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portion, preceded him in his mission with two priests, Messrs. Fran- 
cois d’Assise Caret and Honoré Laval. An Irish catechist, hight 
Columban Murphy, accompanied them. The prefect established 
himself at Valparaiso, and sent his inferiors to the conversion of 
the Gambier Islands. How this was effected, it is needless to nar- 
rate; but we cannot resist giving one instance of the manner in 
which Catholic missionaries perform their parts. ‘I always bear 
about with me,’ says the ingenuous M. Bataillon, ‘a flask of holy 
water and another of perfume. I pour a little of the latter upon 
the child, and then, whilst its mother holds it out without suspicion, 
I change the flasks, and sprinkle the water that regenerates, ainnun 
to any one but myself.’ After this piece of mummery, the child 
is accounted a Christian. 

Whether M. Meerenhout became, on his visit to France, the agent 
of the Picpus society or not, certain it is that he has ever since ap- 
peared strenuously to espouse their cause, and they have manifested 
very benevolent intentions towards him. From Tahiti he doubtless 
kept up a constant correspondence with the priests of the Gambier 
Islands. At any rate, in 1836 the Irishman, Murphy, landed at Pa- 
pette disguised as a carpenter, a downright wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
to spy out the nakedness of the land. He soon wrote for auxili- 
aries, and Caret and Laval prepared to tread in his footsteps. On 
the 20th of November, in the same year, they embarked in a little 
vessel which had come from Tahiti to the Gambier Islands for 


commercial purposes, and having been informed by Murphy that 
no strangers were allowed to leave without permission, caused 
themselves, in order, if — to evade the law,* to be put on 


shore on an unfrequented part of the peninsula of Tairabu. From 
thence they proceeded by land towards Papeéte, preaching all the 
way, by their own avowal, against the Protestant missionaries, re- 
presenting them as impostors, and endeavouring to incite the 
— to expel them. M. Meerenhout, the American consul, was 
ready to receive them. Immediately on their arrival, they en- 
deavoured, by a series of unworthy artifices, to obtain permission to 
reside on the island. For this purpose it was requisite to pay 
sixty piastres tothe queen. They were offered and refused. They 
made presents, equal in amount, but presents of the same value were 
returned. In spite, however, of this they and the French govern- 
ment maintain that the price of admission was offered and ac- 
cepted.t 

After much negotiation a meeting was called, at which the 


* Dumont d’Urville, t. iii., p. 205. 
¢ ‘ Annales de la Propagation de la Foi.’ No. lvi., p. 212. 


t Dupetit-Thouars, t. ii, p.394.—‘ Révue des Deux Mondes,’ 15 Avril, 1843, 
p. 217. 
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priests formally urged their demand to remain, comparing them- 
selves to St. Peter and the Protestants to Simon the Magician. M. 
Meerenhout, warmly espousing their cause, pretended that he had 
never heard of the law which rendered the queen’s permission 
necessary before strangers could reside. This disgraceful conduct 
of the consul of the United States, if it had not been promptly 
disavowed, would have engaged the honour of the government 
under whose protection it was ventured on. In ain, outta of 
his meddling interference, the demand of the priests was rejected, 
and they were ordered to quit theisland. This they refused to do, 
and shut themselves up in their house. The police at length were 
sent to dislodge them, and, finding the door locked, returned to 
the queen for further instructions. They now received positive 
orders from her exasperated majesty to employ force if necessary, 
and, unwilling to break open the door, removed a few of the leaves 
which formed the roof, and penetrated into the interior, where 
they found MM. Laval and Caret, who still refusing to use their 
own legs, were quietly lifted off the ground and carried to a boat, 
declaiming all the way in favour of universal tolerance. To com- 
plete the scene 7 i, Se ran to meet them, and with tears in his 
eyes, says one account, compassionated their case, exclaiming in a 
theatrical attitude: ‘ It hall senna day be known that I am indeed 
consul of the United States.’ 

Had the English Protestant missionaries any thing directly to do 
with this expulsion ? Nothing. ‘True, they had created the state 
of society which rendered necessary, or at least excusable, the law, 
in virtue of which Caret and Laval were sent away; but they did 
not appear at all in the transaction. The unscrupulous young 
priests themselves, in their account of the matter, endeavour, it 
1s true, to implicate Mr. Pritchard, but according even to them 
every thing was discussed and decided in an open assembly of the 
chiefs. The only fact they have to advance is this, that, by a cer- 
tain latitude of expression, the spot where they were forced into 
the boat might be said to be nearly opposite the British consul’s 
residence. On this slender foundation what a superstructure of 
abuse and calumny has been built! That the missionaries did not 
interfere in favour of the priests is certain. It would have been 
absurd, suicidal in them to do so. These strangers came not to 
preach virtue and religion, but to destroy their work. ‘ The 
Catholic priests,’ says a French writer, in favour of the occupation 
of Tahiti, ‘ instead of going in search of new lands to conquer, 
and civilising nations still barbarous, among whom cannibalism 
and debauchery riot unchecked, seem, on the contrary, to be con- 
stantly desirous of becoming rivals to the Protestant ministers, 
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and of decoying away their proselytes.* The same work is full 
of testimonies in still stronger language; and the confessions of 
Laval and Caret themselves corroborate these remarks. However 
this may be, the latter gentleman was soon on his way to France 
for the purpose of soliciting the interference of the government. 
When he arrived a series of voyages between Rome and Paris 
took place, the result of which was an order despatched to Captain 
Dupetit Thouars at Valparaiso, to proceed immediately to Tahiti 
and demand reparation for the insult said to have been offered to 
the dignity of Pema. 

Dupetit was precisely the man to undertake such a task. Coarse, 
violent, and unscrupulous, he was actuated by an eager desire to 
do something to make a noise in the world. He had, in 1840, 
despatched a memorial to M. Thiers, offering, with a small squa- 
dron, to sail up the Thames and burn every vessel between the Nore 
and London Bridge. He was not destined, however, to founder 
off Tilbury fort, and, compelled to bate the wing of his ambition, 
he scudded towards a little island in the Pacific. The sphere was 
certainly a more congenial one. With his breast swelling with 
the thoughts of miniature conquest, the gallant captain sailed with 
a prosperous breeze for the harbour of Papeéte. It must be re- 
membered, however, to the honour of Thouars, that fanaticism was 
not among his vices. What did he care for liberty of conscience? 
In 1837 he was in negotiation with Tamahamaha, the King of the 
Sandwich Islands, who had, like poor Queen Pomare, got into a 
quarrel with a catholic priest and wished to get rid of him. Du- 
petit Thouars actually compelled M. Bachelot to leave the island, 
and engaged that he should not preach during the time he was 
waiting for a ship—‘ En attendant il ne préchera pas.’t Thouars 
had, therefore, practically recognised the right of the island princes 
to control the doctrines preached in their territories. 

Towards the end of the year 1837, Mr. Pritchard, in conse- 
quence of his firm and temperate conduct at the time of the in- 
trusion of the Catholic priests, was appointed British consul, at 
which period his official connexion with the Missionary Society 
ceased, he abandoned the title of reverend, and became in every 
respect a layman. His exertions, however, in the cause of Chris- 
tianity did not slacken. They only took another form and direc- 
tion. About the same time, in consequence of a letter from Queen 
Pomare, the American government having taken into considera- 
tion the conduct of Meerenhout, in the affair of the priests, dis- 
missed him from his post with disgrace. They were not so much 


* ‘Ties Taiti,’ p. 13. + Dupetit Thouars, t.i., p. 345. 
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offended at his espousing the cause of Laval and his companion, as 
at the gross breach of trust of which he was guilty, in forwarding 
despatches and memorials to the French authorities instead of to 
them. It afterwards came out that the Catholic missionaries in 
return for his services had agreed to allow him the monopoly of 
the pearl fishery of the Gambier Islands.* 

Shortly before the arrival of Dupetit Thouars an attempt was 
made to murder M. Mecerenhout. A Spanish negro broke into 
his house to rob; he was overheard, and the master running 
to protect his property, was instantly felled by a blow from 
a hatchet. Madame Meerenhout coming to the assistance of her 
husband, was also struck, and her skull fractured. The murderer 
was taken up, and accused an Englishman of being his accomplice. 
The latter, having been apprehended and examined, was dismissed 
for want of proof. There was nothing but his bad character 
against him. The authorities kept the negro four months, until 
Madame Meerenhout died of her wounds, and then hanged him. 
This was a simple case of burglary and murder, but the French 
attributed the whole to Mr. Pritchard and his friends. Even the 
squeamish ‘ Journal des Débats’t did not blush to give currency to 
these calumnies. Yes, the paper which lately exhibited such virtu- 
ous indignation at the publication, by the ‘ Times,’ of certain letters, 
impugning the skill and courage of some French naval officers, 
actually opened its columns to a communication in which grave 
and virtuous English missionaries were accused of murdering a 
woman and attempting to murder her husband. A M. Reybaud 
also, in the ‘ Révue des Deux Mondes,’'t had the effrontery to as- 
sert that this Spanish Catholic negro was actuated by a desire to 
serve the Lutheran faith in assassinating Meerenhout. Dupetit 
Thouars§ attributes the act to political motives; Dumont d’Ur- 
ville|| to the declamations of the Protestant missionaries. It may be 
as well to observe that the negro having been kept for four months 
chained in a hut, was visited by a number of French officers, to 
none of whom he complained of having been sacrificed to the Ma- 
chiavellian policy of unscrupulous Englishmen. Fancy Mr. Prit- 
chard, like another Macbeth, exclaiming aside to the murderer 
in the court of justice— 
































“ There’s blood upon thy face—” 
for by such a sign was he detected—then adding, 
“Tis better thee without than him within ;” 
and yet consigning this second Ravaillac to the gallows! 



















* Note of M. Desgraz in Dumont d’Urville, t. iii., p. 403. 
27 Mars, 1843. § T. ii, p. 396. 
15 Mai, 1843, p. 574. || T. iv., p. 65. 
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When Dupetit Thouars arrived at Tahiti in 1838, the grog dealer 
had scarcely-recovered from his wounds ; and it appears that he 
determined to claim the honour of semi-martyrdom to excite the 
sympathy of the heathenish sailor, who after being closeted with 
him for about an hour, came forth breathing fire and fury. He 
officially informed the English consul and M. Merenhout, who, 
however, as he well knew, had ceased to represent the United 
States,* that the port of Papeéte was in a state of blockade, and 
that they had better bring their families on board his vessel. This 
was before he deigned to notice the existence of the Tahitian 
government, or had inquired whether or not his demands would 
be acceded to. He now despatched his ultimatum to the queen, 
who fortunately enjoyed the benefit of Mr. Pritchard’s advice. 
His demands were two thousand dollars, a letter of apology, and 
the hoisting of the French flag on the national flagstaff. In case 
these conditions were not complied with, Papeéte was to be con- 
verted into a Tangier, and a creature of Merenhout’s placed on the 
throne. Various diplomatic arts were resorted to in order to 
bring the discussion to a speedy close—the frigate cleared for 
action, and sundry gun-boats were disposed along the shore. We 
can easily believe that a taste for dramatic effect had much to do 
with these arrangements. The scene was calculated to inspire 
the imagination. Towering towards the centre of the island rose 
the great peak of Tahiti seven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea; a vast drapery of trees clothed its sides, and descended to 
the very edge of the marine plain in which stood Papeéte. The 
white houses of this town cover a great space of ground, and seem 
built in the midst of a grove of bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees. 
The inhabitants, on learning the hostile intentions of the French, 
flocked down to the shore, and a desire to ‘show off’ before 
them probably influenced our doughty commander in his warlike 
demonstrations. At any rate they were perfectly needless. The 
natives were unarmed and taken by surprise. The only question 
was how to fulfil the required conditions. It was easy to write 
a letter and salute a flag, but where was the money to come from? 
The queen, who had not so much money in the world, thought 
all was over with her; but Messrs. Pritchard, Vaughan, and 
Bicknell, came forward and paid the whole into the Frenchman’s 
hands. A more barefaced piece of robbery was never committed 
even by the notorious Captain Morgan. The queen was then 
compelled to sign a convention, granting free ingress and egress 
to all French subjects ; but when she objected to allow a new 
faith to be preached in her dominions, Dupetit Thouars, the 
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hero of the Propagand, exclaimed, with an oath, that it was not his 
business to protect priests, but Frenchmen. ‘If you object to 
Catholic doctrines being preached, make a law forbidding the 
practice, but take care only to respect the persons of my country- 
men.’ In consequence of this suggestion the law was passed, 
which Laplace, not long after, came in the Artemise to abrogate. 
Dumont d’Urville, who arrived before Thouars left, reiterated the 
advice to the queen to forbid ‘ all public sign of a new faith.”* 
It must not be supposed, however, that our gallant Frenchmen 
made these observations out of tenderness for the queen. They 
flowed merely from their perfect indifference to any faith. 
D’Urville is obliged to confess that the speech in which he 
uttered his sentiments was so severe that it brought tears into 
Pomare’s eyes, and so affected her that even the bullying Thouars 
thought it necessary to soften its effects by ‘ quelques petites niches 
amicales,’ as gently pulling her hair and patting her cheek. 

But the act most offensive to Queen Pomare is yet to be men- 
tioned. ‘This was the appointment of the discarded consul of the 
United States, who had published a book filled with the grossest 
calumnies against her, and overwhelmed her with daily insults, to 
the post of French consul. To Captain Dupetit Thouars it fell to 
communicate this appointment to the queen. She listened with 
surprise and anger, and ventured to remonstrate; but no attention 
was paid to her, and the man, who had long sworn her ruin, was 
placed in exactly the position he coveted, with every opportunity 
of prosecuting his base designs. He had, by this time, become 
the head of a sort of faction composed of a few discontented chiefs, 
escaped convicts from our penal colonies, deserters from ships of 
all nations, and a corrupt rabble, forming, however, not more 
than a few hundred individuals, who had grown tired of the 
wholesome discipline enforced by the missionaries. 

In April, 1839, Captain Laplace arrived off Tahiti in the 
Artemise, which, as she was naliin for the port, struck upon a 
reef, and was damaged to such an extent that some difficulty was 
experienced in bringing her ashore. A regular careening was, 
therefore, rendered necessary, which lasted till the month of 
June. The islanders all this time behaved with the utmost kind- 
ness towards the strangers, and these, in their turn, although 
wantonly cutting down the bread-fruit trees in the neighbourhood 
of Papeéte, professed nothing but friendship. When, however, 
the vessel was tight and trim once more, he resolved to test its 
efficacy upon his benefactor, and, pointing his guns upon the town, 
demanded the abrogation of the law passed at the suggestion of 
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Dupetit Thouars, by which Catholic priests were forbidden to 
preach on the island. Might again prevailed, and the law was 
abrogated. It is worthy of remark that one of the historians of 
this transaction, having described the frightful debaucheries to 
which the French sailors gave themselves up after their vessel had 
been repaired—from which we must infer that they used force to 
accomplish their wishes—begins the narration of what followed by 
these characteristic words:—‘ Au milieu de cette vie doucement 
occupée,’ &e. It is scarcely credible that the preceding pages 
are of a nature absolutely to defy republication even in a mangled 
state.* The finishing touch to the whole is, that ‘in the midst of 
this delightful existence,’ M. Laplace was stipulating for liberty 
of conscience, and the cession of a piece of land whereon to build 
a Catholic church. 

We must pass rapidly over the events of the next year. Meren- 
hout persevered in his intrigues; and the missionaries—now, how- 
ever, no longer supported by the advice of Mr. Pritchard, who 
had left for England on a diplomatic mission—redoubled their 
efforts to arrest the torrent of vice which the civilising agents 
of France were pouring over the island. Two Catholic priests, 
duly armed, no doubt, with their alternate bottles of scent and 
holy water, arrived to claim the piece of ground which had been 
granted them to build a chapel; but the French consul, fearful 
that this would put an end to the quarrel, actually contrived to 
cheat them out of their land, which he appropriated for the pur- 
pose of building a house himself. He pretended that the queen had 
presented it to him in a moment of generosity for his own use. This 
so exasperated Mr. Murphy, that he chartered a vessel expressly to 
Valparaiso to carry the news of Mcerenhout’s treachery, sending de- 
spatchesto the Picpus Society, requesting them to withhold the pre- 
sent they had promised Merenhout for his services to the Catholic 
faith at the time of the intrusion of the priests.| Another incident 
must not be passed over. By Mr. Pritchard’s advice a police had 
been established on the island to prevent rioting and disorder. 
One evening a dog belonging to the queen fell foul of a cur be- 
longing to a French whaler, M. Mauruc. Moia, the superin- 
tendent of the police, ran to separate the belligerents. In doing so, 
it seems, he accidentally hustled Captain Mauruc, who was en- 
couraging his quadruped to the combat, and was a little out of 
temper that he had the worst of it. Happening to have a huge 
key in his hand, he instantly felled Moia to the ground with such 
violence that he laid his head open. Next morning, Merenhout 
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caused the policeman to be tried, or rather had him dragged be- 
fore a judge, and insisted on his condemnation. The judge wished 
to know how he could punish the fellow, since the Frenchman 
was in fault, but the consul threatening violently, he, at length, 
fined the innocent Moia, who stood by with his head bound up, 
the sum of eight dollars. ‘ Eight dollars! exclaimed the arro- 
gant Belgian, ‘ I insist on his being found guilty of high treason, 
and punished accordingly.’ The judge remonstrated, but in vain, 
and he was compelled to pronounce sentence of banishment. This 
was carried into effect; but the queen some time after issued a free 
pardon; and on the arrival of Dupetit Thouars, in 1842, one of the 
principal grievances he complained of was, that ‘the infamous 
Moia, the assassin of a Frenchman,’ was suffered to go at large. 
‘ Malgré la promesse toute recente de la reine au commandant de 
la corvette Aube, l’infime Moia, lassassin d’un Frangais, est 
encore ici.’ &c.* The poor murdered Mauruc was, after his de- 
cease, married to an English lady in the consulate. What terms 
can be selected harsh enough to characterise this affair? Could 
any man, having the slightest feelings of honour, be guilty of 
conduct so disgraceful ? No gentleman, no one who expects to be 
admitted into decent society, would dare to act thus in this coun- 
try; and yet the French government has adopted this achievement 
as its own, and the French nation has maelil the man who 
performed it as almost a demigod. 

In September, 1841, the indefatigable Mcerenhout succeeded in 
prevailing on four chiefs—Paraita, Paite, Itoti, and Tati—to sign 
a document, asking for the protection of the French. This was 
in the absence of the queen, who was on a visit to the Leeward 
Islands. When asked to give her consent, she indignantly re- 
fused; and wrote a letter to Louis Philippe, the President of the 
United States, and Queen Victoria, asserting that she had no wish 
for French protection, or ‘ overshadowing,’ as the idea is expressed 
in her language. The most remarkable part of the whole history of 
the Tahitian question is that which follows. In the summer of 
1842, Captain Dubouzet arrived in the Aube, compelled the dis- 
banding of the police, and the reconstruction of another, and then 
communicated a letter to Pomare from the commodore command- 
ing the station of the Pacific, stating, that the French had no in- 
tention of offering protection to Tahiti, that they were amply satis- 
fied with the reparation made by the queen, that France had no 
further demands to make, &c., &c. Dubouzet followed this up 
by a letter from himself, reiterating the assertion that nothing 
more was required from Porhare, and thanking her for her ex- 


* Dupetit Thouars’ Letter to the Queen, dated Sept. 8, 1842. 
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treme kindness and civility. ‘ I beg distinctly to assure your ma- 
jesty,’ said he, ‘that I consider your late conduct — satis- 
factory, and I am authorised to state that France has no further 
demands to make upon your majesty.’ The words of the com- 
modore were: ‘ I assure your majesty that France has no inten- 
tion of imposing a protectorate.’ This was towards the end of 
August. On September 1st, Admiral Dupetit Thouars arrived, 
and proceeded forthwith, the French ministry has declared with- 
out instructions, to seek occasion for'a quarrel. M. Mcerenhout 
took care, as soon as the ‘ Reine Blanche’ was in the offing, to go 
out in a boat to tutor the burly old admiral, proud of his new 
rank, and anxious to add some new ‘ illustration’ to it. Their 
conversation was brief but decisive. It was determined, at once, 
instantly to deprive Pomare of her sovereignty. 

Dupetit Thouars in his report, the French press, the French 
chambers, the French government, have solemnly asserted in the 
face of all Europe that on this occasion the Queen of Tahiti spon- 
taneously (‘de plein gré et spontanément’) demanded the protec- 
tion of the French. In the face of all Europe we assert that this 
is a deliberate lie. Not at present to dwell on the private informa- 
tion we have received from persons present at the time, we shall 
refer only to the letter of Thouars himself, dated September 8, 
1842, in which he offers to the queen three alternatives: first, the 
payment of 10,000 dollars, which he knew she did not possess; 
second, the provisional occupation of the island; third, by a nice 
distinction, the complete occupation. For eight days the good 
people of Tahiti had been lulled into a false security by the friendly 
profession of the admiral. They imagined, good people, that this 
time at least they were not to be insulted and pillaged, and had be- 
gun to sleep tranquilly at night when their pleasing speculations 
were— 


ee 


Interrupted by a knife. 
With ‘d— your eyes! your money or your life!” 


The quiet old gentleman who hands out his money when a pistol 
is clapped to his ribs does so, according to the French view of the 
matter, ‘spontaneously.’ However, having threatened very fiercely, 
Dupetit Thouars proceeds to suggest an amicable settlement. ‘Ne. 


vertheless,’ he says, ‘as a proof of my unwillingness to push mat- 
ters to extremities, I authorise the queen and the principal chiefs 
tosubmit tome, within twenty-four hours, any proposition calculated 
to appease the just resentment of my country.’ The protectorate 
is here distinctly alluded to; and it will be evident that if in con- 
sequence of this the queen had proposed an arrangement, her pro- 
posal could not by any means have been called ‘spontaneous.’ 
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But Pomare was at this time absent at Mourea (Eimeo), and no 
message or agent was sent to her. No notice was taken of her ex- 
istence. The letter was written, dated, and its substance verbally 
communicated to the chiefs, accompanied by threats and menaces. 
The explanation of this conduct is simple. Had Mr. Pritchard, 
backed by an English frigate, been present at the time, the blus- 
tering Thouars would have sneaked out of the harbour as pacifi- 
cally as he entered it. But the English consul had departed to 
endeavour to obtain from his government a guarantee for the in- 
dependence of Tahiti. It is not to be doubted that his intercession 
would have been successful; but, says a French writer, with the 
exquisite faculty for blundering peculiar to his nation, ‘ Il arriva 
i, Londres vers la fin du régne du malencontreux ministére TORY, 
vers le temps ot Sir Robert Peel fut appelé d la direction des af- 
faires.* The tory ministry had fallen and Sir Robert Peel suc- 
ceeded to office. Lord Aberdeen occupied the place of Lord Pal- 
merston—a dwarf in the armour of a giant. 

To return, however, to the Pacific. In the absence of the 
queen’s adviser the admiral determined to act vigorously. Had 
he obeyed his own heroic impulses he would have commenced the 
bombardment immediately—a conflagration would have had a 
pretty effect in that beautiful bay—but the long-headed Meeren- 

out suggested a better expedient. By his advice, four chiefs— 
Paraita, Utami, Itoti, and ‘Tati—were invited in the evening on 
board the Reine Blanche, and by the promise of one thousand 
dollars each, backed by threats, induced, in a state of intoxication, 
to affix their names to a document praying for French protection. 
This fact is confessed in an affidavit signed by two of these chiefs. 

Next day, September 9, 1842, about twelve o'clock, a boat was 
despatched to Eimeo, distant fifteen miles, with a peremptory 
order to the queen to sign the document within twenty-four hours, 
that is to say, the next day by twelve o’clock. It was evening 
before the boat reached the place whither Pomare had retired with 
her family. Her situation was one in which it is the custom for 
women to receive the most anxious and respectful attention from 
all of the opposite sex, especially if they call themselves gentle- 
men. She was every moment expected to give birth to a child; 
and, according to custom, had come to lie-in at Eimeo, leaving 
Paraita, who basely betrayed his trust, regent in her absence. 
On learning the demand made by Thouars, the queen, surprised 
and alarmed, sent for Mr. Simpson, the missionary of the island, 
and a long and painful consultation ensued. Armed resistance 
was obviously impossible. The only alternative was between de- 
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thronement and protection. Pomare at first determined to choose 
the former, but her friends pressing round her, represented that 
Great Britain, the court of appeal whither all the grievances of 
the world are carried for redress, would certainly interfere, that 
subjection would be but temporary, and that she would ultimately 
triumph. Stretched on her couch, in the first pangs of labour, the 
unfortunate queen withstood all supplications until near morning. 
Mr. Simpson observes, that this was indeed ‘a night of tears.’ 
Many hours were passed in silence, interrupted only by the sobs 
of the suffering Pomare. 

Let us leave her for a while, and turn to consider in what 
manner the French buccaneer and his crew passed the same night. 
We refer to no inimical statement. Our authority is a letter 
which went the round of all the Paris papers,* written by an 
officer on board the Reine Blanche, who did not seem to perceive 
any thing at all immoral in what he related. His intention was 
merely to excite the envy of his fellow-countrymen by detailing 
the delights that were to be found in the New Cythera of Bou- 
gainville. We dare not follow him into his details. It will be 
enough to state that more than a hundred women were enticed on 
board the ship, and there compelled to remain all night, under 
pretence that it would be dangerous to row them back in the dark. 
Some were taken to the officers’ cabin, others were sent to the 
youthful midshipmen, the rest to the crew. When this account 
made its appearance, the government, alarmed at the effect it might 

roduce, published an official declaration in the ‘ Moniteur’ 
(30 Mars), addressed to ‘ French mothers,’ denying the truth of 
the statement. But M. Guizot, or whoever directed this dis- 
avowal, merely argued from the silence of his own despatches—if 
they were silent—and not long before, in the voyage of Dumont 
d'Urville, published by royal ‘ ordonnance,’ a description of con- 
duct still more atrocious had been given to the world.t+ 

Towards morning the sufferings of Pomare increasing, her re- 
solution began to fail her, and at length she signed the fatal 
document. Then bursting into a flood of tears, she took her eldest 
son, aged six years, in her arms and exclaimed, “ My child, m 
child, Shon signed away your birthright !’ In another hour, wit 


almost indescribable pangs, she was delivered of her fourth child. 
Meanwhile the beat which carried the news of her yielding, sped for 
the port of Papeéte. The sea was rough, and the wind threatened 
every moment to shift. The white sail was beheld afar off by the 
lookout on the mast of the Reine Blanche, and it was thought 


* Of the 27 of March, 1843. 
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impossible she could reach by the appointed time. Thouars, how- 
ever, troubled himself but little about all these things. He was fixed 
in his resolve, that if the answer did not arrive before twelve he 
would bombard Papeéte. The guns were loaded, gun-boats sta- 
tioned along the shore; and whilst the frightened inhabitants 
crowded down to the beach beseeching with uplifted hands that 
their dwellings might be spared, the ruthless pirate, bearing the 
commission of the King of France, was giving his orders, and burn- 
ing to emulate the exploits of Stopford and Napier at St. Jean 
d’Acre, by destroying a few white-washed cottages on the shore 
of a little island in the Pacific. Hero, worthy the grand cross of 
the legion of honour which was bestowed on him for this achieve- 
ment; worthy the sword raised by farthing subscriptions among 
‘haters of the English,’ which was presented to him for so 
distinguished an exploit! What exultation must have filled his 
breast as he beheld the white sail of the boat scud for a moment 
past the entrance of the port; and what sorrow, when by a skilful 
tack it bore manfully along the very skirts of the breakers, and 
rushed through the hissing and boiling waters into the placid 
bay of Papeéte, exactly one half-hour before midday ! 

We must pass rapidly over the arrangements which followed. 
The treaty of protection professed to secure the external sovereignty 
to the French, but to leave the internal to the queen. The 
former, however, were empowered ‘ to take whatever measures 
they might judge necessary for the preservation of harmony and 
peace.” When we learn that the ever-recurring M. Merenhout 
was appointed royal commissioner to carry out this treaty, we at 
once perceive that Pomare had in reality ceased to reign. How 
this base person employed his power may be discovered from the 
fact, that it became his constant habit, when he desired to obtain 
the signature of the queen to any distasteful document, to vituperate 
her in the lowest language, and shake his fist in her face. 

It has been asserted, in this country and elsewhere, that the 
passive resistance of the queen and people to the proper establish- 
ment of the protectorate, did not begin until the arrival of Mr. 
Pritchard on the 25th of February, 1843. The object of this has 
been to attribute all the subsequent difficulties experienced by the 
French to him. But the fact is well known, that before he made 
his appearance the queen had written to the principal European 
powers, stating that she had been compelled against her will to ac- 
cept the protectorate of France. On the 9th of February also, a 
great public meeting, presided by the queen, was held, in which 
speeches of the most violent description were made. It was resolved, 


however, that by no overt act the French should be furnished 
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with an excuse for further arbitrary proceedings. The determi- 
nation come to was to write for the opinion of Great Britain. 
The morning after this meeting Merenhout went to the queen 
and acted in a manner so gross and insulting that she determined 
to complain to Sir Thomas Thompson of the Talbot frigate, who 
—— her ee All this happened, as we have seen, be- 
ore the arrival of Mr. Pritchard, who in truth, instead of proving 
a firebrand, introduced moderation and caution into the councils 
of Pomare. Sir Toup Nicholas, it is true, commanding the Vin- 
dictive, which brought our consul to Tahiti, did go so far, despis- 
ing some of the forms which were perhaps necessary, as to threaten 
that unless the French ceased to molest British subjects, he would 
employ force to compel them. Heis even said to have cleared for 
action. When we consider what was daily passing under his eyes, 
there was some excuse for this gallant captain’s warmth. Setting 
aside the insults offered to our own countrymen, he was the spec- 
tator of constant tyrannical conduct towards the queen. Messrs. 
Reine and Vrignaud, under whose name all this was done, were but 
instruments in the hands of the sagacious Merenhout. The fol- 
lowing letter of Queen Pomare, hitherto, we believe, unpublished, 
will throw some light on his conduct. It is addressed to Toup 
Nicholas, who took measures to fulfil the wishes it contains. 


«© Commodore, Padfaé, March 5, 1844. 

“ T make known unto you that I have oftentimes been troubled by 
the French consul, and on account of his threatening language I have 
left my house. His angry words to me have been very strong. Ihave 
hitherto only verbally told you of his ill-actions towards me; but now I 
clearly make these known to you, O Commodore, that the French consul 
may not trouble me again. I look to you to protect me now at the 
present time, and you will seek the way how to do it. 

“This is my wish, that if M. Mcerenhout, and all other foreigners, 
want to come to me, they must first make known to me their Gin 
that they may be informed whether it is, or is not, agreeable to me to 
see them. 

“ Health and peace to you, 
* Oservant of the Queen of Britain, 
(Signed) * PoMARE, 
* Queen of Tahiti, Mourea, &c. &c.” 


During the time that elapsed between the establishment of the 
protectorate and the third visit of Dupetit Thouars to Tahiti, the 
only overt act which the French could complain of was the hoist- 
ing of a fancy flag by the queen over her house. Whatever diffi- 
culties existed at the outset had been in reality overcome in spite 
of the ‘ intriguing Mr. Pritchard.’ Even M. Guizot* has declared 


* February 28, 1844. 
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in his place in the Chamber of Deputies: ‘ There existed on the 
ohniallh arrival none of those difficulties which are not to be 
surmounted by good conduct, by prudence, by perseverance, by 
time, or which require the immediate application of force.’ Ne- 
vertheless, on the first of November, 1843, our buccaneering ad- 
miral entered the harbour of Papeéte, and wrote immediately to 
inform the queen that unless she pulled down the flag she had 
hoisted he would do so for her, and at the same time depose her. 
In spite of his threats, however, she refused compliance; and 
Lieutenant D’Aubigny landed at the head of five hundred men, 
to occupy the island. The speech in which this person inaugu- 
rated French dominion in Tahiti was one of the richest specimens 
of bombast and braggadocio ever uttered. Much merriment might 
be excited by its repetition; but it has already caused the sides of 
Europe to ache more than once. We are not at present in a laugh- 
ing mood. Suffice it to say that the deposed queen fled on board 
the British ship of war, the Dublin, commanded by Captain 
Tucker—the Vindictive had unfortunately been recalled—and 
Papeéte was for many days like a town taken by storm. Drunk- 
enness, debauchery, rioting filled its streets, and every means were 
taken to undo what the English missionaries had by half a cen- 
tury of labour accomplished. We have the satisfaction to reflect, 
therefore, that all the treasure we have expended in the Pacific 
has been in vain. <A population converted by our means, yet tot- 
tering on the verge of the abyss from which it had escaped, was 
given over on the Ist of November, 1843, to be corrupted, mur- 
dered, and plundered by the most corrupt, cruel, and rapacious 
nation in Europe. 

What in the meantime had become of Mr. Pritchard? No 
sooner had the usurpation been consummated than he hauled down 
his flag, and informed the Frenchmen who had perpetrated the 
acts of injustice we have detailed, that not considering them legally 
constituted authorities he could hold no official communication 
with them. Lord Palmerston has so clearly exposed the miserable 
sophistry by which this act has been interpreted into a resignation 
of consular functions, that it will be unnecessary to dwell on the 
point. Every body now perceives that up to the moment when 
Mr. Pritchard received intelligence of his appointment to the 
Navigator’s Islands he remained consul of Tahiti. His credentials, 
if published, would prove this fact incontestably. This being 
granted, let us ask: Did he by any act of his justify the assump- 
tion that he had ceased to consider himself a consul—did he excite 
the people to rise against the French? We declare that he did 
not. Sewn the French ministry make no more than vague charges 
against him. It has never been advanced ¢ that on such and such 
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a day Mr. Pritchard did or said such and such a thing.’ All that 
is maintained is that he intrigued in general, that he excited the 
natives in general, that he declaimed in general, but how, where, 
when, no one ventures to determine. He seems to have acted by 
supernatural agency. His mere presence sufficed to stir the pas- 
sions of all the population of Tahiti. Every gesture, every motion 
was interpreted into a condemnation of French tyranny. He could 
not walk without shaking their fabric of oppression to its basis. 
His very cough wasa call to arms. 

From November to February many little events took place 
without much changing the relative position of parties. The 
Dublin had departed, leaving only the Basilisk ketch and a 
steamer to represent the British navy. The queen sometimes 
ventured ashore, whence, however, she was at length finally 
driven on board the Basilisk, the commander of which was in- 
formed that if he landed her on any of the Society Islands it 
would be considered as a hostile demonstration. She, mean- 
while, still advised by Mr. Pritchard, refrained from taking ad- 
vantage of the gradually increasing excitement of her people to 
attempt to recover her authority by force. She waited patiently 
for news from Europe, confidently expecting that the act by 
which she had been deprived of ie dominions would not be 
ratified. 

We might here enlarge on the savage conduct of the licentious 
French soldiery since the complete occupation of the island;* we 
might describe them carrying off men’s wives and shooting the 
husbands when they attempted to resist; we might detail the 
measures by which all the cattle in the island were confiscated by 
M. Bruat in order to insure a supply of provisions to the ‘ Army 
of Occupation.’ This,"however, would but obscure the real state of 
the question. It is acknowledged by the whole world that it is law- 
ful and virtuous to resist injustice. All the patriotic songs which 
stir so violently the passions of every nation in Europe, are based 
on this conviction, that if an armed force unjustly invade the ter- 
ritory of a people, that people is bound to resist, if possible, by 
force, and that it can do no act more worthy of universal sym- 
pathy than to exterminate its oppressors. The Tahitians were 
precisely in this position. It is not we alone that declare it. 
M. Guizot has vehemently proclaimed this truth. We cannot 


* A society called the Aborigines Protection Society has been established in 
London. The idea is philanthropic and beautiful, but its objects can never be 
accomplished, whilst the French system is tolerated in the world. We recom- 
mend the high-minded and benevolent men who have founded this society to 
exert themselves in favour of the unfortunate Tahitians. Perhaps, however, the 
time is past; and this wretched people is irrecoverably lost. 
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quote the whole of his observations. A few, however, will suf- 
fice.* ‘ French force encountered there no rival, no obstacle; it 
was bound at least to keep right on itsside. We think that it did 
not do so. * * * There were no instructions, there was no 
utility or necessity, neither was there justice towards the queen 
and the natives. We are of opinion that the establishment of 
France in new regions should not be accompanied by an act of 
violence towards the people among whom it appears for the first 
time+ * * * There existed, seriously speaking, neither ne- 
cessity nor right.’t 

By the showing, therefore, of the government of Louis 
Philippe themselves, the Tahitians were placed perfectly in the 
right, the creatures of Dupetit Thouars in the wrong. It became 
the duty of the former on the 1st of November to take up arms; 
it became their duty to expel or put to death every Frenchman 
on the island; if they had not attempted to do so, considerations 
of prudence could aes have withheld them ; their right was 
ontheis, of the expediency they were the best judges; if they had 


quietly submitted we might have pitied without respecting them. It 
is certain that the English missionaries on the island, probably from 
the same motives which induced them soon after their first land- 
ing to send away their fire-arms, preached — and patience; and 


their well-meant efforts would probably have proved successful, 
had not the brutality of the French soldiers at length exasperated 
the people beyond endurance. Fathers, whose daughters had 
been torn from their arms, hurried from village to village, be- 
seeching their countrymen to revenge their wrongs: husbands, 
whose wives had been violently carried off, echoed the appeal to 
arms. ‘These were the preachers of insurrection; these were the 
intriguers who rendered the French uncomfortable in their posi- 
tion; these were the ambitious and turbulent spirits who caused 
hill and valley to rmg with shouts of vengeance. Now was the 
moment to exhibit courage; this was the time when the men who 
had provoked the danger were bound to meet it manfully. But 
M. Bruat was made of different mettle. He began to be 
frightened at the storm he had raised, grew moody and fretful, 
posted sentinels all over Papetéte, never moved abroad without a 
guard. So far did his fears carry him that he declared publicly 


* “Ta force ag oe n’avait 14 aucun rival, aucun obstacle ; elle pouvait bien 
garder pour elle le droit. Nous pensons qu'elle ne l’a pas fait. * * * Iln'y 
avait pas d’instructions, il - avait pas utilité, necessité ; il n’y avait pas non 
plus justice envers la reine et les indigenes. Nous pensons que l’établissement de 
la France dans des mers nouvelles ne doit pas s'inaugurer par un acte de violence 
contre les peuples au milieu desquels elle arrive. * * * Il n’y avait, sérieuse- 
ment parlant, ni nécessité, ni droit.” 
¢ Séance du ler Mars. } Séance du 29 Fevrier. 
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in a state of piteous nervous excitement, with pale face and fal- 
tering voice, that if a rising really took place he would pistol Mr. 
Pritchard with his own hand. Instead of meeting the enemy, 
he would shoot an unarmed English consul. This is the gallant 
man with whom the French government, urged on by a people 
as bloodthirsty now as in 1793, a people whose character never 
has changed since the massacre of St. Bartholomew, reckless of 
slaughter, incapable of comprehending the idea of justice, and 
which has chosen to identify itself all over the world with blas- 
phemy and infidelity—this is the man, we say, whom the French 
government takes under its protection; and this is the man whose 
presence Lord Aberdeen has consented to tolerate in Tahiti, and 
who isto remain unpunished, nay, applauded, for imprisoning and 
expelling a British consul, in virtue of authority acquired by an 
act of the most flagrant injustice ever perpetrated even by a 
French officer. 

Not content with taking the precautions we have above alluded 
to, M. Bruat began to erect fortifications, and batteries, and re- 
doubts, and sent off in all haste to the Marquisas for a reinforce- 
ment. He then started, surrounded by four hundred men, to build 
a fort at some distance from the capital, leaving, as his substitute, 
Lieutenant d’Aubigny, who had rendered himself conspicuous by 
constant asseverations that he was ready to die for the tri-coloured 
flag. ‘This person was instantly intoxicated by the possession of 
supreme authority, and resolved to do something to make a noise 
in the world. One of his sentinels having, it is said, been attacked 
by an unarmed native—what fire-eaters these Tahitians must be! 
—he thought the opportunity had arrived for distinguishing him- 
self. Accordingly, next day (March 3rd, 1844,) as Mr. Pritchard 
was go:ng to pay a visit to the commander of the Cormorant 
steamer, four or five soldiers rushed, with a sort of desperate 
courage, pell-mell out of a guard-house, some with, some without 
their hats, but all well armed, and, seizing him by the collar, ut- 
tered a sort of timid imitation of the Iroquois war-hoop. We 
have been assured, by an eye-witness, that the scene would have 
been infinitely ludicrous had not the savage character of the 
French soldiers been known. But it was immediately understood 
that Mr. Pritchard’s life was in danger, and the utmost alarm ma- 
nifested itself. Two officers of the Cormorant waited on M. 
d’Aubigny to demand an explanation, and to inquire whither the 
British consul had been conveyed. They were at first refused an 
answer; but at length the lieutenant condescended to read a pro- 
clamation, which was soon afterwards posted up against all the 
walls of Papeéte. It ran as follows: 
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** FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCEANIA. 

* A sentinel was attacked on the night of the second of March. In 
reprisal I have arrested one Pritchard, the sole agent and instigator of 
the revolts of the natives. His property shall answer for all damage 
which the insurgents may occasion to our establishments ; and if French 
blood flow, every drop of that blood shall be visited on his head. 

* Papette, March 3. (Signed) D' Ausiery.” 


The tyrannical and absurd regulations which were now made 
have been often laughed at; but it is fit that the public should 
know that some have had cause to weep through them. It was 
ordered that, after a certain hour, no light should be burned in 
any house. A Mr. Jackson, whose wife was far advanced in preg- 
nancy, applied to be made an exception to therule. Not only was 
he refused, but his demand attracted the attention of the French, 
who made it thenceforth a practice to come and thrust their heads 
through his window and jeer at his wife as she lay in bed. This 
disgusting conduct so alarmed the poor woman that she insisted, 


in spite of her delicate state, on leaving the island. Embarking, 
therefore, on board a little vessel bound for Valparaiso, she had a 
stormy passage to that place, and, overcome by fatigue, acting on 
her constitution already injured by the shock she had received, 
three days after her arrival died a victim to the brutality of the 


French conquerors of Tahiti. 

When M. Bruat returned he did not, as has been stated, repri- 
mand M. D’Aubigny. On the contrary, he approved of his con- 
duct, and would have persisted in imitating him, had not the com- 
mander of the English steamer, the Cormorant, not having yet 
been made acquainted with the tone of his government, waited 
upon him and solemnly warned him of the consequences of his 
proceedings. Bruat then consented to liberate Mr. Pritchard on 
condition of his leaving the island. Our consul, therefore, was 
withdrawn from his damp dungeon, in a state of such weakness, 
pare 9 by harsh treatment, that he could scarcely stand, and 

urried on board the Cormorant, which was then ordered to be 
off. This is the plain unvarnished statement of the ‘ gross outrage, 
accompanied by gross indignity,’ which has made the world rmg 
for the last two months. 

We cannot enlarge on the present prospect of the complete ex- 
termination of the French force in Tahiti by the enraged natives. 
We should rejoice from the bottom of our hearts if it were to take 
place, were we not certain that fresh forces would be poured into 
the island, and that the unfortunate population would ultimately 
succumb and be perhaps annihilated. Let us turn from the con- 
templation of these tragic scenes. Would that our eyes could re- 
pose on another picture! Would that we had to describe England 
assuming her proper position of protectress of the oppressed, and 
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Stepping forward to intercede in behalf of this unhappy people who 
have always regarded her with something of the affection of chil- 
dren towards a parent! But this country must no longer pretend 
to revenge the wrongs of others when she cannot obtain redress 
for her own. Its useless to conceal the fact. We have been baffled 
and laughed at. An island converted by our missionaries, and 
which we have always assured of our friendship and goodwill, has 
been invaded and devastated by a French force ; our consul, who 
protested against this outrageous conduct, has been assaulted, thrust 
into a dungeon, threatened with murder, and then banished ; Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of Wellington have blus- 
tered ; public opinion has made itself heard ; and a French officer 
is to be scolded, like a spoilt child, Py his smiling government, 


and an indemnity is promised for Pritchard's fatted pigs 


which were slaughtered to grace the Apician table of Messrs. 
Bruat and i Asbtany ! 


Art. [IX.—1. Revelations of Russia; or, the Emperor Nicholas 
and his Empire in 1844. Colburn. 1844. 

2. Notes of a Recent Traveller on the Armies and the Military 
Power of Russia. MS. 


THE recently published work, of which the title stands above, is 
evidently the production of one who has seen much of every part 
of Russia, who has read much on the history of that country, and 
who speaks out the whole truth of his reading, observation, and 
experience, freely and unreservedly. It strongly claims, and no 
doubt will receive, the eager and deep attention of this country. 
Of the authenticity of the details, and of the general truth of the 
statements in these volumes, we entertain no shadow of doubt. 
They are in the main corroborated in a remarkable manner by the 
calm, painstaking, and observant Kohl, by the somewhat conceited 
and loquacious, yet shrewd and penetrating Custine, and by the 
manuscript journal of a recent traveller which has been placed at 
our disposal. 

But the ‘ Revelations’ arecharacterised by one cardinal fault ;—the 
work is anonymous. Though it bears on its front the impress of sin- 
cerity and truth—though it affords in every page internal evidence 
of authenticity—yet it 1s to be feared that the mere fact of its being 
given to the world anonymously will detract from its usefulness an 
authority. There will not be wanting those who will loudly pro- 
claim that it is the production of some expatriated Pole, or some 
discharged official, who vents his malice against a government in 
calumny and misrepresentation. ‘There may be, and we dare say 
there are, cogent reasons for preserving an anonymous character, 
but, if it be not so—if the work be the production of an English- 
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man, or a foreigner, not in the Russian service—the sooner the 
volumes are avowed by the able author the better. For though 
for the moment all likelihood of immediate collision between 
England and France has passed away, yet in the present temper 
of the French nation, and while the affairs of this great em- 
pire are in the hands of what Father Tom Maguire aptly calls 
‘the tinkering ministry,’ he would be a bold man who would 
ulate largely on the long continuance of the general peace. 
nder these circumstances it behoves the people of England to 
consider well the military and naval strength of the great mo- 
narchies of the continent. On the character and composition of 
the Russian army, the ‘ Revelations of Russia’ shed a flood of 
welcome light; but as the statements of an anonymous author, 
whatever be their intrinsic value, must always be received with a 
certain reserve and caution, we shall draw our materials for this 
paper first and chiefly from the MS. of an —— traveller per- 
sonally known to us; who, in addition to the advantages of sound 
education and much travel, possessed unusual opportunities for 
observation. The fruits of this gentleman’s researches may here- 
after be given to the public in a more extended shape. For the 
present we shall content ourselves with giving an abstract of the 
rough notes he has put into our hands ‘ on the Armies and the 
Military Power of Russia.’ 

The military power of Russia is no doubt the vital source of 
its strength. But of the real extent and efficiency of that power 
it is difficult to form an exact estimate. Neither the boastful exag- 

erations of the Russian boyars, nor the coarse and ill-disguised 
Fes of official persons, are to be depended on. In a country 
where there is no freedom of the press, and where the indiscreet 
revelation of a fact may subject the loose-tongued official to the 
gentle correctives of dismissal, the knout, or Siberia, the ‘ best 
public instructors’ are apt to be public deceivers, and private 
confidence cannot, and does not, exist. But even though there 
were facilities for reference and information, yet the constant 
changes introduced by a monarch, whose mania is military, set 
accuracy at defiance, and from their number and variety, in- 
deed almost transcend human belief. Without some hendlalina 
however, of the Russian military system, it is impossible to know 
any thing of Russia. The whole civil institutions are modelled 
after, while they are subservient to, the military system. The 
highest civil power in Petersburg and Moscow is vested in the 
military governor, next under whom is the head of the police 
It is not, therefore, wonderful that the army is a career unfail- 
ingly sought after by the highest youth of Russia. In order to 
possess serfs, which is but another name for property, or to have 
station at court or in society, the young nobles of Russia are 
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absolutely obliged to serve the crown either in a civil or a mili- 
tary capacity. This regulation dates from the time of Peter the 
Great. Under him every officer was noble from his profession 
alone; there was no hereditary rank but by service. Much of the 
numerical force of Russia is nominal, and on paper only. In 
order, however, to give that weight to the power of the czar 
which he is always anxious to claim in the politics of the east 
and west, this paper army is pompously and periodically paraded 
in the columns of the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ the ‘ Augsbur 
Gazette,’ and the ‘ Frankfort Journal,’ one and all in the pay of 
Russia. But it is not from such authorities that the British pub- 
lic can gain any accurate or impartial accounts. Though Russia 
extends over a surface embracing thirty-five degrees of latitude, 
though it comprises within it a territory of 9200 English miles 
in length, and 2000 in breadth, with a population amounting to 
60,000,000, though the empire is divided into fifty-one govern- 
ments, and is administered by eleven governor-generals, yet this 
organisation, however imposing and magnificent on paper, is 
really more showy than strong, more extended and diffused than 
compact or powerful. The sterile and thinly-peopled provinces 
of Archangel, Olonetz and Vologdo, furnish few recruits. The 
scattered tribes peopling the Siberias comprising the Kamschat- 
kans, Aleutians, Ostiaks, Samoiedes, Ischonkets, Koniaks, Ya- 
kouts, and Tungusians form but an ill-compacted mass of men, 
differing in races, habits, and feelings; while the Manshurs, and 
remnants of the Mongols, whose names are barely known in 
Europe, add little to the population, and nothing at all to the 
military power of Russia. A tribute of furs and skins they un- 
doubtedly pay, but the chief use of their country seems to be 
that it serves as a prison for convicts and exiles, 2000 of whom 
escape every year to the steppes or plains around, where they are 
left unmolested. Orenburg, a province larger than most Eu- 
ropean kingdoms, has within it a population of 1,000,000 
souls; but in Iskontz, on the other hand, there are only four men 
to the square mile. 

The distant provinces, therefore, furnish few recruits for the 
army, and even though the numbers were more considerable, it 
would be difficult to move such levies, not only from the want of 
means, but from the necessity of leaving a military force in their 
place. The desert tribes of the Ural, comprising the Baskirs and 
Kirghises, though fully as pastoral as the inhabitants of Meath or 
Tipperary, have none of O’Connell’s peace preservers among them, 
and not even the head pacificator himself could keep the Abazeks, 
Kabardians, Lesgees, Cherkesses, Ossitans, Taschkents, Khists, In- 
gooshes, Charaboulacks, or even the Georgians in order without 
the presence of a large military force. 
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In Georgia, in time of peace, travellers proceed with a large 
escort, and field pieces, to back them in their distant perigrina- 
tions. It is hence apparent that the army must be chiefly sup- 
plied from the central provinces of Russia proper. These, as well 
as Little Russia and the Ukraine, are well peopled and fertile, but 
Finland, on the other hand, does not furnish more than 20,000 
men for the service. 

The difficulty of obtaining levies is, therefore, undoubtedly 
great, but these difficulties are small in comparison to the wide 
expanse of duty and service which opens out before the eye of 
the Russian soldier the moment he enters on actual service. He 
may have to defend the forts and coast on the Black Sea— in order 
to watch every movement on the part of the Turks—to guard the 
frontiers on the side of Persia on the Oral—to repress the Circas- 
sians and other warlike tribes of the Caucasus—to keep in bounds 
the roving families on the borders of the Caspian—or to repress the 
just discontent of his brave, warlike, and oppressed Sclavonian bro- 
ther in unhappy Poland. And for all these varied and vexatious 
duties, neither Siberia, nor New Russia, nor the Crimea, nor 
Georgia, nor the Caucasus, furnishes one soldier to the imperial go- 
vernment. The campaigns of 1812 and 1813—the Turkish war 
—and the insurrection of Poland—will abundantly prove our as- 
sertions, that the distant provinces are not an ‘oflficina hominum.’ 
When it is known, from authentic documents, that only 120,000 
soldiers could be collected at one point, with which force the battle 
of Borodino or the Mosqua was fought, and of whom from 20,000 
to 30,000 were men who had just been collected, clad in their 
sheepskins, from the lands of their masters, we shall be better able 
to form a just opinion of the military power of Russia. 

The following may be taken as an accurate muster roll of the 
Russian army in 1812. There were:— 


30,653 under Steugell in Finland, 
34,290 . . . Wittgenstein in Livonia and Courland, 
47,520 . . . Baggowoth at Wilna and Witespk, 
41,045 . . . Essen at Grodno, Minsk, and Mohilem, 
140,322 . . . Bagration, including Platow and his Cossacks, 12,000 
in Volhynia and Podolia, 
28,526 . . . the Grand Duke Constantine at St. Petersburg, 
10,041 . . . reserve of recruits at Moscow, 
20,000 say recruits at. Novgorod, 
19,501 under Richlieu in the Crimea, 
9,928 . . . R-titcheff on the Caucasus, 
23,745 . . . Paulucci in Georgia, 
87,026 . . . Kutozow with the army of the Danube in Moldavia. 


493,197 Total.” 
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Of these 493,000 men, however, (87,000 of whom were enabled 
to join in the struggle, through the influence of England, who 
obtained the ratification of the treaty of Bucharest), not more than 
120,000, as we have previously stated, were ever enabled to act 
on one point, although this extraordinary military force (on paper) 
had received the addition of a levy, en masse, and of a militia 
(opolchinie), amounting, according to Russian authorities, to 
900,000 men. It seems incredible, after these grand paper dis- 
plays, but it is nevertheless true, that only 35,000 (and not 
40,000) were marched into Warsaw on the commencement of the 
Russian campaign in Germany; and it is equally true and is in- 
deed an admitted fact that the Russian army was filled up on its 
entry into Paris, by the Cossacks and Bashkirs, and that the levy 
thus raised was the last that could have been resorted to, had the 
war been prolonged. If any doubt remained as to the exagge- 
rated estimate of Russian armies it would be effectually removed 
by the history of the next campaign. The Turkish war under 
Diebitch, cost the Russians 200,000 men, of whom one half were 
carried off in the first campaign. The panic, as well as the financial 
drain caused by this war compelled the government to put 
an end to all the public works throughout hokinghian, as whe 
to the exertions made to set on foot another force. In the second 
campaign, before the treaty of Adrianople was signed, Diebitch 
could only muster 18,000 effective men, so much had his army 
suffered, not from war, but dysentery, the badness of the commisa- 
riat, and the wretched medical staff. It is to the tact and manage- 
ment of Baron Muffling, the Prussian ambassador, rather than to 
the prowess or efficacy of her military force, or the skill of her 
_— that Russia owes her chief successes against the Turks. 

+ was this Prussian ambassador, who by his reports increased the 
4 of the Divan, and imposed on the ignorant credulity of Eng- 

nd and France. Peace was at length signed, and so highly was 
this service looked on by the Russian emperor, that Mufiling ob- 
tained his highest military order but one, and of the first class, as 
well as a regiment in his own country, through the influence 
which the Czar exercised over his father-in-law, the late King 
of Prussia. During the campaign in Poland, the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg was only able to send 110,000 men across the frontier, 
of whom 25,000 perished within three weeks, not bravely fighting 
= an enemy, but from forced marches, from the inclemency 
of the weather, the badness of the provisions, the corruption of 
the commissariat, and the ignorance, inefficacy, and inattention 
of the hospital staff,— evils always hitherto incident to the 
march, and, it would seem, inseparable from the existence and 
organisation of a Russian army. Throughout the whole of the 
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Polish war, the Russians were never enabled to bring into the 
field a larger body than 80,000 men ; and these were opposed by 
70,000 Poles, of whom one-seventh were employed in garrison 
duty. One-third of the remaining portion were peasants, badly 
armed and undisciplined, and who learnt their duty by hard fight- 
ing in the field. 
ese two facts sufficiently prove to our mind, both the ineffi- 

ciency of the Russian tactics, and the exaggeration as to the really 
effective amount of the Russian army; but if additional evidence 
were needed, proof is not wanting in the successful opposition of 
the Circassians, a nation of 200,000 men, who, though surrounded 
by Russia, have contrived for the last fifteen years, not only to 
resist the power of the empire, but to become the victors in many 
engagements. 

hough we are ready to concede the valour of the Circassian 
people, and to admit the difficult nature of their country—though 
we are free to allow that their mode of warfare is peculiar and ha- 
rassing, and that they have been aided to some extent by fugitive 
Poles, still we contend that Circassia would be to either England 
or France, though not perhaps an easy, still a certain conquest, and 
that her people, more troublesome than formidable, would within 
a given time have been eventually subdued. 


But this people, though! not supplied to any considerable ex- 
tent with ammunition—though entirely surrounded by Russia, 
who holds possession of both seas on her flanks—have kept the 
ezar and his armies in check, and have still managed to retain 
their independence. It cannot be denied that fifteen or sixteen 
_ ago, owing to the efforts of Yermoloff and Paskewitch, the 

ussian arms made some _o- in Circassia, but since that 


_— little has been gained beyond what was ceded by Turkey 
erself, and this part is even now contested. But the force en- 
trusted to these two generals in Georgia and the Caucasus was 
the very best in the empire. It amounted in the former country 
to 40,000 men, of which 32,000 were infantry, 1200 dragoons, 
and 6000 cossacks. In the Caucasus were two batteries of artillery 
with a corps of 24,000. Over these armies the military governor 
of the province had the power of life and death. He was inde- 
- pendent of the ministers—corresponded directly with the emperor, 
and sent in what accounts he pleased. But even with this des- 
potical and czar-like power accorded to the generals, and a quicker 
promotion conceded to the army, the Russian troops made little = 
gress, and under Rosen and Williaminow the war is a mere affair 
of outposts. From all this it may be inferred that the military 
os of Russia is not so formidable as it is generally deemed in 


ngland and France, and it may be further concluded that there 
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is something radically vicious and defective in the military organ- 
isation of Russia. Nor is this inefficiency, in fact, and exaggera- 
tion as to numbers of the Russian army, redeemed or obviated by 
a better arrangement or organisation of the force than prevails in 
other countries. The following account of that organisation is, we 
have every reason to think, as nearly accurate as the nature of cir- 
cumstances will permit: 

Four regiments of sixteen battalions form a division, and three 
divisions one corps. Each regiment of the line, with its war com- 
plement, is rated at 4000, and is divided into four battalions. 


“ To each regiment also are four colonels, or more properly lieutenant- 
colonels, one of whom is always with the reserve, as the regiment is com- 
manded by one officer only. Those of the cavalry have eight squadrons 
on service, and one hundred men in each, with a reserve of two squadrons, 
which are always quartered in the south of Russia. There are three 
lieutenant-colonels to each regiment. The numerical strength of these 
regiments depends much upon their being in actual service, those quar- 
tered in the distant parts of the empire not being always filled up, 
though the colonels are said always to take the benefit of their com- 
plement by drawing the full pay. The sole advantage of the arrange- 
ment is, that there is one colonel instead of two, but this again is 
counterbalanced by its putting a stop to promotion, and rendering the 
officers discontented with the service. The size of the regiment is an 
imitation of the Austrian system, and was even carried to a greater 
height in the time of the Czar Peter, whose regular army at first was 
composed of only two regiments, commanded by Gordon and Lefort, 
the one amounting to 12,000, the other to 5000 men. 

The regiments are thus divided : 

The Imperial Guard. 

The Grenadier Corps — including three divisions of infantry of 
twelve regiments ; one division of light cavalry of four regiments; two 
batteries of horse artillery and fifteen of foot. 

Six corps of the line—each of three divisions of infantry of four 
regiments (two being of a regiment of four active battalions), one division 
of light cavalry of four regiments, fifteen batteries of foot, and two of 
horse artillery ; comprising in all twenty-four regiments of light cavalry, 
— of infantry, twelve batteries of horse, and ninety of foot 

ery. 

Three corps of cavalry of the reserve—each corps has two divisions, 
each of four regiments ; in all twenty-four regiments, with seventy-two 
batteries of horse artillery. Two, or perhaps three reserve corps of 
the line, each of three divisions of three, or perhaps four battalions, 
with two batteries of horse and two of foot artillery; each battalion in 


war time amounts to 1000 men, but only half as much in time of 
e 


Corps of the Caucasus—three divisions of infantry, one regiment of 
dragoons, and sixteen batteries of foot artillery. 
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Corps of Orenberg—one division of infantry of sixteen battalions, 
sixteen battalions of foot artillery. 


Corps of Siberia—one division of infantry. 

Corps of Finland—one division of infantry. 

Troops of the Interior—fifty battalions of militia, ten battalions of 
sappers, and one division of horse artillery of nine battalions.” —M S. Notes. 


There is also a skeleton battalion in the recruiting districts to 
supply the reserve. It isin the imperial guard that the steadiness, 
precision of movement, and discipline of the Russian army is 
chiefly exhibited. The parades of this regiment in the riding- 
schools, both of St. Petersburg and Moscow, are under the eye of 
the emperor himself. It is his favourite amusement to make these 
regiments go through their exercises, and it must be admitted, 
that the steadiness, carriage, and exactness of the infantry of the 
guard en parade, come as near to perfection as possible. But soldiers 
on parade, and in the field, we need not tell our readers, are two 
very different things. The minuteness of a Russian drill is carried 
to a most incredible extent. It is an indispensable regulation, 
that the cartouche-box should hang on the same spot during their 
marching, and that their hand and finger should remain in one 
and the same position to keep it so. They have, also, a peculiar 
marching step, which, dna it appears well enough on a parade- 


not only in taking a long step, but hi ting up each foot alternately 


to a higher level than the knee. The identity of movement 
through a line of 1800 men is, notwithstanding, astonishing. 
Their hands, feet, and eyes, are so simultaneously brought into 
play, that it has to a spectator the effect of a pup t moved into 


ground, would be impossible on a — field. It consists, 


action by the pulling of a spring. It may be freely admitted, 
that neither the English nor the French soldiery practise these 
trifling minutie, which harass and perplex the soldier without 
adding to his science, skill, or efficiency, but whether, on this 
account, they are less brave or efficient, it would be idle to in- 
quire. The Russian line have not that perfection of soldier-like 
appearance which is apparent in the guard, neither have they their 
physique, or carriage. They are coarsely and indifferently clad, 
their dress hanging loosely about them, while the d, padded 
and pinched in, are under heavy obligations to the tailor’s art. 
But the armies of the line are well kept; they have a steady tread 
and look, and appear hardy and capable of much endurance. 
Whether from the influence of the climate, or from the severity of 
the service, they have, as well as the guards, a dried tawny com- 
plexion, which, however, is not observable among the serfs. As 
the Russian guards are the picked men and most disciplined force 
in the Russian service, it will be necessary to give a more detailed 
account of their organisation. 
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“The Russian Imperial Guard of Infantry consists of three divisions, each 
regiment of which has three battalions, and is composed in war time of 5000 
men, one fifth of which form a reserve. 


FIRST DIVISION. 
lst Brigade : 

Regiment (polk) Predbvazinsky (polk) was originally formed by Peter the 
Great, and composed of all his youthful associates. It was in this regi- 
ment that he rose from the rank of a drummer to that of an officer—a 
rule of promotion which he caused to be observed by all the nobility 
who served. 

Regiment Simionofsky polk, also instituted by the Czar for the attendants 
of the above nobles. 

2nd Brigade : 

Ismailofsky, raised to commemorate the capture of Ismail from the Turks, 
under Sovansew. 

Tagerski—battalion of sappers and miners. 


SECOND DIVISION. 
8rd Brigade : 

Moscovski polk, regiment of Moscow. 

Grenaderski polk, a Grenadiers. 

4th Brigade: 

Paulofski, or regiment of Paul, formed by him, when he was Grand Duke, 
at Gatschina, and one of his playthings. On his accession he incorpo- 
rated it with the guards, much to their disgust. They wear a sugar-loaf 
cap, of the time of Frederick the Great, with a brass plate in front, 
which is pierced with one or two musket holes, ‘ just for the look of the 
thing ; another whim of Paul's. 

Finlands polk.—These also wear similar caps. 


THIRD DIVISION. 
5th Brigade : 
Litorski polk, i. e. (Lithuania.) 
Volynski (Volhynia.) 
Regiment of Marines. 
Battalion of Finland Riflemen. Chasseurs. 
Battalion of Veterans of the Garrison. 
Foot Artillery. Three Brigades (with a drill battalion) each Brigade of 
four battalions. 
Regiment of Engineers. 
Company of Congreve Rockets. 
The Cavalry of the Imperial Guard consists of one division of Cuirassiers 
and two of Light Cavalry. Each regiment is composed of six squadrons, 
120 men in each, with one squadron (as they call it) of young horses for 
a reserve. A certain number in each regiment of Cuirassiers are armed, 
besides the usual weapons, with a lance, which, however, is too short, 
and has no counterpoise, so that it is grasped in the middle, by which the 
advantage of its length is lost. 


FIRST DIVISION OF CUIRASSIERS. 
Ist Brigade : 

Regiment of Chevalier Guards, or Life Guards of the Empress. The 
have no less {than five uniforms, one resembling much our own Life 
Guards. Their ordinary one is of blue and silver. 

Regiment} of Garde a Cheval, or Horse Guards. These have the entrée 


to and guard of the emperor’s apartments. Their full dress is of blue 
and gold. 





The Imperial Guard. 


2d Brigade : 
Regiment of Cuirassiers of the Emperor. 
Regiment of Pontooneers and Pioneers. 


FIRST DIVISION OF LIGHT CAVALRY. 
Ist Brigade : 

Regiment of Horse Grenadiers, 

Regiment of Hulans Lancers. 

Regiment of Cossacks of the Don is polk, or Regiment of the 

etman—the heir-apparent of Russia). This regiment is relieved by 
another every year, of which all the men and officers must be Cossacks. 
Their seat is just like that of a jockey, for they support themselves on 
their stirrups, and their usual pace is along trot. ‘They ride, what is 
called short. 

Company, i. e., Squadron of Cossacks of the Black Sea. 

Company of Circassians, or Tcherkess; all are khans, and rank as ecuyers, 
or nobles. They come from the Caucasus and serve three years, and 
are then sent back to their homes, and relieved by their countrymen. 
They are clad in chain-armour, and are remarkable for their feats of 
horsemanship and skill with their weapons; for instance, they place a 
piece of paper on the ground and send a ball through it at full gallop; 
they jump on and off their horse when at full speed, in which they are 
much assisted by their seat, the stirrup on one side being much shorter 
than the other ; and they perform various other feats, such as are prac- 
tised by the Irregular Horse in India. The officers are distinguished by 
a quiver of arrows at their side. 

Company of the Tartars of the Crimea, 

Both the last two corps are Mussulmanns, and have only the pay not 
the privileges of the Guards. 


SECOND DIVISION OF LIGHT CAVALRY. 
Ist Brigade : 
Regiment of Dragoons (which Lord ———— considered, when he was 
n 


at St. Petersburg, to be the most perfect, and best appointed regiment 
of the Guards). 


Regiment of Hulans of the Grand Duke Michael. 
Qd Brigade: 

Regiment of Hulans of Grodvo. 

Company of Cossacks of the Ural. 

Company of Troopers which have not the privilege of the Guards. 

Company of Gendarmes.”--MS. Notes. 

The guard has not in peace time its full complement, for three 
or four of the regiments of infantry and cavalry do not properly 
belong to that corps. These regiments have, therefore, not the 
privileges, but only the pay of the guards during their stay at St. 
Petersburg, so that the total number of guards may be com- 
puted at 42,000 men only. To this force are added, in war-time, 
or even on the occasion of a review, several supernumerary regi 
ments which swell the force to 60,000 men. ong the addi- 
tions may be reckoned two regimens de modeéle, or —— 
one of cavalry and one of infantry, each being composed of two 
officers and ten men from every several regiment throughout the 
army. They have triple pay, and are changed every year and 
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sent back to their respective corps to teach them the improve- 
ments of the capital. The privates are promoted to the rank of 
sous-officiers, i. e. non-commissioned officers. A regiment of cara- 
bineers is sometimes added to the corps. It occasionally happens 
that the regiment of the Emperor of Austria, of the King and 
Prince Royal of Prussia, are appointed to this duty; for these 
royal and princely personages not only give their names but com- 
mand as colonels their own regiments; and there is also a regi- 
ment, among the rest, belonging to, and bearing the name of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

The Cossacks are said to be divided into 146 regiments, each of 
800 men. To these may be added the irregular force composed 
of. Bashkirs and titel whose number has been computed to 
be about as much again. But the numerical strength of this force 
is uncertain, and the force itself not to be depended upon. Before 
we proceed to sum up the total and effective force of Russia, it 
will be necessary to give some account of the irregular tribes 
that swell the amount; and first among them we must reckon the 
Kozak or Cossack, a Turkish word for Tartar, or robber on horse- 
back, and now used for any irregular body of horse, and some- 
times even for militia. The Cossacks are divided into several 
distinct tribes. Having been transported from their original rest- 
ing place on the Don to other localities where they might be 
employed as a defence of the boundaries of the empire, their 
numbers were gradually increased by fugitives, driven to lead a 
wandering life either for crime or conscience sake. The Cos- 
sacks were, within the last twenty years composed of Russians, 
Poles, Lithuanians, Tartars, and Turks. Each tribe had, till 
within the last century, to perform military service, in consi- 
deration for which they enjoyed certain privileges, elected their 
own officers, and especially their attaman or hetman. But they 
received no pay, lived altogether by plunder, and made them- 
selves notorious only for the daring and predatory services which 
they performed, in the wake of the Russian armies. Attracting, 
however, the notice of the military authorities, they were ulti- 
mately formed into regiments, disciplined, and mixed with Rus- 
sians. In losing, however, their distinctive character and nation- 
ality, they lost their chief merits. The receipt of regular pay led 
them to St. Petersburg and Moscow, and caused them to enter into 
all the frivolous and turbulent gaieties of these capitals. They 
soon became voluptuous and enervated, incurred debts, and were 
thenceforth in the power and under the thumb-screw of the 
government. Flattered by military decorations and orders, some 
among the leaders surrendered the last remnant of their inde- 
pendence; and at the death of Platow yielded to the crown the 
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appointment of attamen or hetman. This title is now conferred 
on the heir apparent. It may be answered that in the time of 
Catherine, Potemkin had held the office of hetman of the Cos- 
sacks. But Potemkin had shared their perils and fatigues, had 
raised the character of the Russian army, gained the confidence of 
the Russian soldier, and secured the lasting affections of the Cos- 
sacks by allowing them to fight with their own weapons in their 
own fashion. The greatest proportion of the aboriginal Cossack 
tribes now occupy themselves in fishing, in tending cattle, and breed- 
ing horses. They have entirely lost their military character. They 
are looked on by the best Russian officers as an inefficient and 
cowardly body, and are said to retain nothing of their former 
character but a love of plunder. They are principally employed 
at present in performing the duties of police and gendarmes. 
Their uniform is light, easy, and soldier-like, and is sought to be 
generally introduced throughout the cavalry by Field Marshal 
Sacken, who is desirous of transforming that branch of the ser- 
vice into a body of light horse. The remaining tribes of the 
Cossacks, including those of the Don, who were a distinct race 
have now spread to the Ukraine. The Bog and the Black Sea 
or Tchernomorskoi Cossacks have been of great use in the wars 
against Turkey, and more recently have done good service 
against the Circassians, whom they are said to resemble ia stra- 
tagem and address. 

The Cossacks of the Volga have mostly transformed themselves 
into peaceable burghers, but the tribes of Grubenskoi, Orenburg, 
the Ural mountains, and of Siberia, retain all their wild and savage 
propensities. ‘They are now so numerous and extended that they 
are looked upon by Russia as a great engine, to be worked in case 
of any attempt on India. They dwell, or are rather encamped, on 
the farthest and south-west boundaries of the empire, and have, 
also, been of great service against the Circassians, as well as against 
the roving tribes around and in the deserts. They are able to dis- 
tinguish their own men at a great distance by certain signs, such 
as wheeling their horses in a peculiar manner, so that, at any 
visible distance, they know whether the party approaching are 
friends or foes. ‘They have all the acuteness of their race. This 
is exemplified by an anecdote often related in Moscow by General 
Prince ‘lroubetzkoi, who held a command before Schumla in 1811. 
On visiting the outposts, he was told by a cossack sentry that the 
Turkish force had been augmented. ‘The general, however, was 
incredulous, for he could see no indication of such an event, but 
the Cossack insisted that there had been a reimforcement during 
the night, and gave as a reason that he had marked a spot of 
ground before him, with a tree between him and the enemy, and 
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that one branch, the day before, just reached to the end of the 
camp, but that it was now a little way beyond it. The sequel 
roved that he was correct, for the Russians found an overwhelm- 
ing force opposed to them, and were obliged to retire in disgrace. 
The greatest management is required to keep these different Cos- 
sack tribes in order. The future peace, ae and prosperity of 
Russia depend in a great degree on their civilization. Of unset- 
tled character, lovers of change, and of the marvellous, they have, 
hitherto, given an eager support to every impostor who ee ap- 
peared among them. ‘They afforded a ready aid to the Strelitz, 
supported the cause of the false Demetrius, and of the Pugatschef, 
as well as the bolder design of the rebel Shenko Rosan, whose ob- 
ject it was to establish an independent sovereignty at Astracan. 
The Calmoucks, another of the principal tribes, have now be- 
come civilized, education being now general among them. They 
can read and write, and are said to be acute and even eloquent. 
They have still retained some of their warlike propensities and 
their personal courage; qualities which ought almost to be here- 
ditary to them, as they are descended of the Huns of old, and of 
the Dienst of Ginghis Khan. They are, luckily, restrained 
within the salt deserts and the tract of country about the Caspian 


The Bashkirs are a wandering and warlike tribe, Mussulmans 


by religion, and plunderers by profession. They lead a pastoral 
life, and are rich in flocks. Their weapons are bows and arrows, 
and many of them wear armour. The Khirgizes, from the bor- 
ders of China, are similarly armed, and have the same pursuits. 
They are rich in flocks and herds, and dwell in their deserts, 280 
leagues from the Attock. 

mong the foreign auxiliaries incorporated with the Russian 
army are a few regiments raised by Paskevitch in Persia. 
These, though Mussulmans in religion, did good service against 
the Turks. Two of these regiments were quartered at Warsaw 
a few yearsago. ‘They still retained their native dress and seat 
on horseback. There 1s also a body of Circassians incorporated in 
the Russian service. Asan irregular force they have distinguished 
themselves by their courage, address, and ferocity, both against 
the Poles and the Turks. ile serving with the Russian army 
they have various privileges, and are, after a certain service, sent 
back to their own tribes, now in subjection to Russia, and are re- 
placed by others of their countrymen, to whom they can enlarge 
upon the wealth, luxury, and power of the Imperial Court. This 
corps, which is of the tribe of ‘Tcherkasses, is under the command 
of its own sultaun, or chief. Some idea of the lives and habitudes 
of these men before their subjection to Russia may be formed from 
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the confession of the old sultaun or chief, who declared that he 
had not taken off his armour for twenty-five years, having been 
all that time in a state of perpetual warfare, not only with his 
immediate neighbours, but with Russia, Turkey, and Persia. 
Ferocity and disregard of life are prominent traits m the character 
of these Circassians. During the Polish insurrection a village had 
been roused to revolt by its pastor, and had in a skirmish killed one 
of the principal Circassian khans. The body was borne off with 
some difficulty and risk, but the attempt was to be made, as the Cir- 
cassians consider it a disgrace to leave the dead body of one of their 
tribe in the hands of an enemy. On the following night a si 
was sent round the Russian camp, and a body of five hun 
Tcherkasses was soon collected. ‘They proceeded to the village, 
and after cutting to pieces a battalion of one thousand Polish in- 
fantry, not esky boned the village to the ground, but put all its in- 
habitants, men, women, and children to the sword. For some 
time after they were occupied in selling for a mere trifle the spoil 
of ear-rings, trinkets, &c., which they fad collected, and to which 
were appended the ears and fingers of their former possessors. 
Some of these khans speak very tolerable French, enter into so- 
ciety and adopt European manners. 

aving given the best account we could procure of the different 
regiments and supernumerary troops, we will now enter on the 
question of the numerical strength which Russia is able to bring 
forward. One of the reasons why Russia is generally but er- 
roneously considered as the most gigantic power in Europe, arises 
from the circumstance of her maintaining the greatest portion of 
her force, and the most complete in discipline and matériel on her 
frontiers; a policy that took its rise in the time of Elizabeth, 
whose minister, Bestuchef impoverished the kingdom, and 
weakened its centre by the large force he kept upon the borders. 
It should also be vaccine that it was formerly the custom, and 
indeed the habit has prevailed till within the last thirty years, to 
include under the head of military, all who drew pay under a 
military title. And when it is considered that most of the titles 
conferred by the emperor are of a military nature, it is not difficult 
to divine by what means the amount of the Russian armies is 
swelled out. The official returns raise the numerical force of 
Russia to the astonishing amount of 1,020,000 men, and not in- 
cluding the reserves, to 989,000, though there is another state- 
ment which reduces it to 862,000. Some military writers there 
are indeed, who would reduce the army of Russia to 400,000 
men, but this is an obvious error; for it cannot be supposed that 
with her population and extent of territory, Russia is mferior in 
numerical strength to either France, Austria, or Prussia, whose 
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forces, with their national guard or landwher, approach to, if they 
do not amount to that compliment. When moreover it is re- 
membered that Russia has been acquiring not only an immense 
increase of territory, but also of population,—that her finances 
have increased—as well as her mineral and material wealth—we 
may well accord to her a number of efficient troops amounting to 
from 600,000 or to 640,000 men at the very utmost. 

The official accounts from 1818 to the present time would al- 
most double that number. 

To begin with that of the year 1818, we find no less than 102 
regiments of infantry, not including 58 battalions in garrison, and 
the army in Poland, and which are thus summed up. 


11 Regiments of grenadiers, 4075 each ‘ P a 
3 7 er from 1000 to 3000each © _7 54048 
oe ~« of musketeers ° ‘ ‘ - 189,592 
15 i of ditto . ‘ . . ° - « 16,653 
- “@ of arquebusiers  . ° ‘ ‘ : 5,879 
9Corpsofchasseurs . . + « «+ « « 85,928 
3 Battalions of ditto ‘i ‘ . 4 2,994 


Of cavalry there are 48 regiments, and 22 of disciplined 
Cossacks, with 19 of artillery. The irregular force is not here 
brought in. 


5 Regiments cuirassiers ‘ ‘ ‘ . « 5,490 


12 Dragoon squadrons. ‘ : ° : - 23,578 
16 Carabineers  . ‘ ° ‘ ° . - « 16,352 
6 Hussar squadrons . . ‘ ; ‘ a ‘ 2,722 
4 Chasseurs & cheval . ‘. ‘ ° . i: % 7,352 
5 Light horse ‘ . ‘ ‘ > . 6,282 
6 Ukraine regiments . é ° . . i * 6,282 
16 Cossack .-— . . . ° ° - 80,888 


Let us now compare this statement with that of Marshal Mar- 
mont, Duke of Ragusa; and with the aid of a little recapitulation 
we shall be able to draw up a table wherein the several amounts of 
forces may be summed up together. We must first bear in mind 
that the full complement ought to be 4000 men in four battalions, 
one of which is supposed to be in reserve; and of cavalry 1000, and 
in ten squadrons, of which two form a reserve; that four regiments 
of infantry of sixteen battalions make one division (16,000 men), 
and the same number of regiments make one division of cavalry of 
4000 men, which gives to the corps (made up of three divisions) 
48,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. Of these corps there ought 
to be twelve of infantry (two of which, however, have each 
but three battalions, and make up only 3600). To this may be 
added of extra troops, such as militia and sappers, 24,000 of the 
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one and 10,000 of the other; but neither the army in Poland nor 
the guard is included. There are also thirteen divisions of cavalry, 
not including the forty-six regiments of Cossacks, each of 800 men. 
Of the artillery, engineers, &c., there are twenty-nine regiments, 
which make up 150 batteries of foot and forty-one of horse, in- 
cluding twelve of the former and four of the latter, which form a 
part of the Imperial Guard. The whole may be thus summed up: 


lotasemnent of 


‘the Duke de| Official. Official, | Probable 
Amount. 


Infantry .........0006 eee 252,094 552,000 641,354 \ | 330,000 

Ditto in garrison ..... 82,393 ° 77,000 

Army in Poland 50,000 50,000 | 50,000 

60,000 50,000 | 50,000 

666 10,000 
58,724) 40,000 118,141 240,000} 170,000 

Ditto, Cossack regu- | 

lars of the Don, and | 

the Ukraine 37,170) 

Cossack Gendarmes.. 22,216) a a 10,000 

Cossacks of the Don.. 249,76 

Bashkirs, Calmucks, 

and Cossacks 121,625} 86,800 105,534) 
Artillery 38,110) 40,000 47,088) 60,000; 40,000 





Totals | 683,308! 838,800! 1,089,117' 1,230,000! 640,000 


This force is recruited by a conscription, or rather an ukase, 
an order emanating from the emperor himself, stating the number 
of serfs required from each noble proprietor. The number used 
to be two in five hundred every third year, but the amount of 
course depends upon the exigencies of the service. Should there 
not be men enough in one estate for furnishing its share of the 
quota, the representative of the nobles causes the proprietors to 
draw lots, in order to supply the deficiency, and the proprietor on 
whom the lot falls receives a compensation (in money) from the 
rest of the nobles. Neither does he lose any thing by his serfs 
being selected, for the remaining serfs are obliged to make up the 
annual sum that they have agreed to pay him, and every village 
has a common chest for furnishing clothes, &c., for the recruits. 
Every serf on entering the army is nominally free, that is, he be- 
longs only to the emperor. His beard is cut off, and he is looked 
upon by his friends as lost to them. The very worst set are pomp 
out by their masters. The soundness of their teeth as well as of 
their limbs is essential to their being accepted, but the pay of the 
Russian soldier is so small—he is treated so badly—the commis- 
sariat and the medical staff are so neglected—the difference of 
climate from one end of the kingdom to the other is so great—(for 
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it is the custom here (as elsewhere, in Austria, &c.) to send the 
recruits of one country to another very distant one) that many 
are not fit for regimental duty after the fifth year, and the service 
is naturally so disliked on that account that the serfs often maim 
themselves to avoid it. When this is discovered the offending 
party incurs the penalty of exile and hard labour in Siberia. The 
period of service in the guards is twenty years (lately twenty-two), 
but after eighteen years, if the soldier has behaved well, he is 
allowed to return on an extended furlough. The service in the 
line is twenty-five years, but they also may be en retraite after 
twenty. In the guards the last ten years are passed in fulfilling 
the duties of sergeant or non-commissioned officer, which after- 
wards gives to the guardsman the rank of an officer. Twenty 
years service was formerly required in the line to attain to that 
rank, but now if a peasant has served twelve years, and can read 
and write, he gets promotion: but this very rarely happens. There 
are places in military hospitals and government offices for the re- 
tired veterans with small pensions. ‘The officers however, are not 
thus provided for. On attaining the rank of general officer they 
become superannuated, and are put aside so many every year. The 
army list would, under any other circumstances, be swelled to an 
immense extent with generals. These officers are sometimes al- 
lowed certain privileges, have the right of wearing the uniform, 
and if they have interest are placed in the various boards, military, 
naval, and civil. It is not therefore necessary that the official 
should have the least aptitude for the duties imposed upon him. 
Sometimes a major-general who had never seen a ship in his life 
is placed in a naval office, while occasionally an admiral is trans- 
formed into a general officer. Prince Menzikof, governor of 
Finland, and Prince Tchitchagof, the blundering opponent of 
Napoleon, are instances of these magical transformations not 
brought about by the wand of harlequin, but the right divine 
ram of an imperial ukase. The retired soldiers are also 
placed in the military colonies. Their children as well as those 
of the sailors are educated in the regimental schools by govern- 
ment. They are born free, an illusory privilege which they de- 
rive from their parents. 

The military colonies owe their origin to General Arachief, who 
was originally a drill sergeant in the reign of Catharine, and was 
made adjutant of the Grand Duke Paul's artillery, when it 
amounted to two pieces. On the accession of the imperial mad- 
man, he was advanced to the rank of general. After the murder 
of the czar, Arachief erected a monument to his memory. This 
attracted the notice of Alexander, who admired his fidelity, and 
employed him in consequence during the French invasion, 
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in which he is said to have distinguished himself. He then got a 
contract for making a portion of the Moscow road, whereon he 

obliged his serfs to wil on a military system. Alexander went 

to inspect his grounds, and was so well pleased with what he saw, 

that he gave orders for adopting the same plan on the crown 

lands. Arachief soon became his greatest favourite. He was 

the only person in Russia who wore the emperor's portrait, which 

takes precedence of all orders, and became ultimately the most 

powerful person in the empire next to the emperor himself. In 

the present reign, he fell into disgrace, and is now living in re- 

tirement in some part of the continent—furnishing not an uncom- 

mon example of the rise and downfal of favouritism, whether in 
the East or in Russia. The object of the military colonies was to 
form a substitute for the system of recruiting by a kind of militia. 
This militia were dispersed in villages on the crown lands, 200 
men forming avillage Four villages made up a battalion. Each 
soldier had a cottage and piece of ground, with a wife provided 
for him; the boys were to fill vacancies in the army, and the girls 
were to be married to the new colonists. These were, at the same 
time, to be agriculturalists, so as to be enabled by their husbandry 
to maintain their families, and to cost the government nothing. 
Two days were given up by them to working on the public roads 
or buildings. Every thing was conducted by military rule and 
method. It was calculated that if 100,000 men were so colonised, 
the government could have, in forty years, an immense number of 
soldiers ready trained. But the colonists were not allowed to fol- 
low their own plans in husbandry, and were subjected to such 
severe discipline, that finding themselves with arms in their hands, 
they rose in a body in two or three instances, once, for example, 
in 1831, after the Polish war, when they had been much op- 
pressed by the regulations taken to avoid the cholera. The colo- 
nies in Europe were those at Novgorod, where there were 40,000 
foot, and at Cherson and Poltawa, which had each 1500 horse. 
These establishments, as may be imagined, have proved failures. 
Nothing is now heard on the subject of colonies, and every thing 
connected with the scheme is hushed up by government. Ano- 
ther plan adopted by the government was that of having males of 
fifty years of age as master colonists, to each of whom were allotted 
forty acres of ground, to support a soldier and his family who 
assisted him. This soldier had three days’ duty for a period of 
twenty-five years ; and, moreover, had to support another soldier 
to supply his place, with a view to form an army of reserve. 

Every officer in the Russian army has to serve a certain time as 

a private, with the single exception of the son of Prince Paske- 
witz, who, in consideration of the merits of his father, received 
P2 
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his brevet d’officier when at school. Each officer has also to go 
through the duties of a bas officier, or porte ensigne, for two years 
before he can become an officer, but if he has a degree from an 
university, which is gained by a year’s residence, the probationary 
period is shortened to six months. A merchant’s son is obliged 
to wait four years, and twelve are requisite before he can rank as 
a sous officier, or subaltern. These changes have been introduced 
during the reign of Nicholas, the present emperor. Before his 
time the rank of the father was a claim for the son on entering 
the service. For instance, if a general had a son when he was 
corporal, the latter could only enter as a corporal, but his younger 
brother, born after his father was a lieutenant, entered as a noble, 
and the son of a staff officer was entitled to the rank of a superior 
officer. 

The army is paid in silver roubles whenever they pass the fron- 
tiers of Russia; and as the value of the silver rouble is four times 
that of the paper rouble, which is only worth a franc, every war 
is more or less popular, as well as more expensive to government. 
By this the spirit of aggression and the desire for active service are 
kept up. The ordinary rate of pay for the privates of the guards 
is thirty-eight roubles, thirty-seven shillings and seven pence per 
year, of which a third is received every four months. ‘The guards- 
man has a grade and allowance above those of the line. The pay 
of the line is according to their standing and character, the best 
receiving twenty-seven roubles, and the inferior getting only 
twenty-one. This is, however, an increased rate of pay, for it was 
originally as low as six, and was then augmented to ten roubles 
twelve kopecks, making about eight shillings and six pence!!! 

The ensign’s (Praporshik) pay amounts to 450, or 18/., with 
300 for quarters, out of which his uniform costs him 150. The 
cornet reccives 500 and the same allowance for quarters, which is 
the usual sum given to the first and second lieutenants, the second 
and first captams, and the second majors. The former receives 
also 500, the first heutenant 600, and the other three each 100 
more than the other, which raises the second major’s pay to 900. 
A lieutenant-colonel and major, if chef d’bataillon, is allowed 900 
with 500 for quarters and forage. A licutenant-colonel com- 
mandant has 1000, with 2000 for his table, for he is expected to 
entertain his officers, and 500 for quarters; while the colonel (Pol- 
hovnik) receives 1200, with 3000 for his table, as there is no 
mess, and his aides-de-camp generally live with him. He has, 
moreover, 600 for quarters, a sum but little exceeding that re- 
ceived by a captain in the guards, who is allowed, as colonel, 4000 
roubles per annum. The major-generals receive 2000 as pay, 
4000 for their tables, and 1500 for quarters, amounting in all to 
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about 3007. a year. No officer is admitted into the guards unless 
he can prove that he has enough to maintain himself independently 
of his pay. Many officers of the guards hardly ever touch their 
miserable stipend, as it is mostly expended in treating their men 
whenever they are on duty, and what remains is swallowed up in 
regimental expenses, including the doctor !! chaplain! band, and 
the better equipment of the soldiers, especially those promoted to 
be officers. 

In the cavalry they send their richest subs for remounts. They 
are allowed 360 roubles for each animal, but they seldom get any 
horses at a cost below 1500 to 1000. This charge they pay out of 
their own pockets. Surprising as it may appear, this is an appoint- 
ment eagerly sought for by the subs. Promotions are made by seni- 
ority and service, and the rank of two of the same class depends, as 
with us, on the date of their commission. Most of these officers 
are in debt, but they have every facility for raising money from 
there being no majorats, or entails, in the country, all the children 
sharing alike. 

The privates of the guard are all picked men, selected from all 
the regiments, and if not approved they are exchanged at the ex- 
pense of the colonel who sent them, for formerly, indeed, not 
twenty years ago, the colonels were, naturally, anxious to keep 
their best men, and, in order to do so, made them personal ser- 
vants, or sent them for a pretence into hospitals, or made them 
affect lameness, &c. 

Each recruit is obliged to learn some trade. By this means 
he earns sufficient for his private comforts; but, though an arti- 
san, he must always be in uniform. The same strict rule applies 
to his officer. If the latter were ever seen by his colonel or by 
any of superior rank in the army, out of uniform, he would be 
degraded by a court-martial to the rank of a private. If the recruits 
are quartered in the provinces living is cheap to them, especially 
at Tobolsk in Siberia, where the soil is fertile, and the climate 
mild and equal. They receive rations of black bread, of rye, bar- 
ley, lard, pork, rice, and salt, much of which is withheld from 
them by their officers, who billet them in towns, and force the 
landlords to feed them. Once a year each man gets cloth for two 
shirts and white trousers, with leather for their boots ; but so 
great is their management, that by dint of patching, they con- 
trive to make the old boots last a long time, and dispose of most 
of their leather. If a button, or any part of his metal appoint- 
ments is lost, the soldier is obliged to replace it. He has also to 
furnish himself with pipe-clay, blacking, and pumice-stone. They 
are allowed two suits a year in the guards, while one in the line 
is made to last two years; and the colonel receives a sum of 
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money instead from the contractor, as well as for the hay and 
corn provided for his men. Each regiment has what is called an 
economy-chest, made up of the savings of rations, forage, appoint- 
ments, and plunder in the field of battle, and this also is robbed 
by their colonels, who, with fraudulent contracts, false muster- 
rolls, &c., make up for the original scantiness of their pay, and 
are thus enabled to keep up the appearance of men of fortune. 
This is no exaggeration, but is proved daily. It were needless to 
dilate upon the well-known case of General Gendre in 1821, who 
kept back the money given him to furnish horses for the light 
cavalry; but it may be allowed to us to bring forward two cases 
that occurred, the one during the grand review at Kaliscz, in1835, 
the other at the cavalry review at Vosnosensk, two years later. 
In the former, the emperor happened to be passing down the 
encampment, when two soldiers presented themselves before him, 
and in the name of their regiment complained that they got 
only bread for their rations, and that of an inferior quality. ‘They 
were ordered to prove the charge the next day on parade. When 
the time came they were not forthcoming, and could not be 
found. The emperor was furious, ordered any one in the ranks 
who could give evidence to come forward, and declared that he 
would protect him. Two soldiers at once stepped out, and re- 
peated the charge. They were given over to the especial charge 
of one of the czar’s own aides-de-camp, who was to answer with 
his person for their safety. On examination their statement was 
found to be perfectly correct. The colonels of that and of some 
other regiments were degraded and sent off to Siberia. The 
same thing happened to three general officers at Vosnosensk, who 
underwent the same punishment. It is, however, it appears, a 
dangerous game to play, for the weaker is sure to suffer, while 
the more powerful have sufficient interest to prevent any charge 
being brought before the emperor against themselves. 

The leading principle of Russian military justice is, as we learn 
from the ‘ Revelations of Russia,’ that the superior officer can 
never be in the wrong. An instance of this was shown in the 
case of Major-General Timofieff, who was notorious not only for 
his cruelties, but for his gambling propensities. Timofieff used 
to compel the officers of his brigade to pay him for his losses. 
Colonel Descours, and some others, remonstrated. An inquiry 
was ordered, and the infamous conduct of Timofieff clearly proved. 
But the minister of war decided, that military discipline did not 
allow of a superior officer’s being punished-for his conduct to those 
under him. Descours and his party were, therefore, all cashiered, 
and some of them degraded, while Timofieff was made a lieute- 
nant-general, The respect and adulation paid by scions of the 
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highest families to their superior officers, even in the salons and 
ball-rooms, would scarcely be credited. Subalterns assume the 
parade attitude on being addressed by a superior officer. Indeed, 
so much are the minutiz of the service looked to, even in society, 
that between the quadrilles the officers are frequently seen to 
buckle on their swords again, and hold their hats by their sides in 
military precision. ‘This respect or fear towards superiors is carried 
throughout the whole service. The life of a military man is one 
long perpetual drill. No private dares to be covered within the 
sight of an officer, though the street may be a mile long. After 
the bell hung in front of every corps de garde has rung, the 
guard on duty is obliged to turn out at a moment’s notice, 
and salute his superior. The common military punishment in- 
flicted on the soldier, independent of the blows or kicks he 
may get from his officers, is by blows of the sabre, by the 
‘ verges,’ or switches, or by the baton, stripped to his shirt. 
The rewards are distributed in the shape of medals, orders, and 
ribbons, which though common to a proverb, are yet eagerly 
sought for by all. The miniature of the emperor, set in diamonds, 
takes precedence over all orders. It is only worn by Marshal 
Paskewitz, Prince of Erivan and Warsaw, and Prince Pierre 
Volkonski, chamberlain of the imperial household. Volkonski 
commands a company of grenadiers who have served without 
fault for twenty-five years; and none of whom have less than six 
medals, commemorating their campaigns in France, Paris, Fin- 
land, Poland, Turkey, and Persia. ‘They are a remarkably fine 
body of veterans. 

The great cross of St. Andrew gives you a right to wear all 
the orders, except the first class of St. George, which is only 
given to a commander-in-chief who has won a battle over another 
of the same rank. ‘These honours ascend in this succession, the 
first and lowest being the ribbon, the next above the star, the 
third, the cross around the neck, and the fourth, the highest, 
being the star on the left breast. The nationality of the Polish 
order has been done away with since the last struggle. It is now 
conferred on all Russians who have served in the campaign of 
1831 against the Poles, and consists of a medal with a blue and 
black ribbon and a cross. There is, also, a separate medal for 
those who were present at the surrender of Warsaw. ’ 

The privates wear ‘ gallons,’ or stripes on their arms, denoting 
the period of their service after five years, and, as well as their 
officers, have medals with their number marked on it. So great 
is the value of military rank, and so numerous are those who bear 
it, that the wives of none beneath the rank of general officers can 
be presented at court, though they may have been there before 
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marriage from the hereditary rank of their family. There is an 
instance of this mentioned in the ‘ Revelations of Russia,’ in the 
a of Mademoiselle Kikine, at Moscow, a daughter of Sir R. 

. Porter, who as Princess Scherbatof, had always been received, 
but could not be so any longer after her marriage with a captain 
of the guard. A straw flung up(to use the words of Lord Bacon) 
will serve to indicate which way the wind blows, and so this anec- 
dote, trifling in itself, may serve to indicate how the institution and 
usages of private society are formed in Russia to react on the army. 
It is military rank which obtains for the officer or wife the entrée 
at court—it is military rank which gives you the privilege of 
buying and selling serfs—it is military rank which allows you to 
transfer or dispose of property—it is military rank which gives 
you even civil station—for the civil service itself is distinguished 
by, and has a hierarchy, of military titles. Without military 
rank you are below zero—a cypher—a nonentity. The Rus- 
sians themselves consider you as regards every social advantage, 
in a helpless state of infancy, a nedorostoh, or one who has not done 
growing. 

Whatever may be the character of the Russian soldier of the 
present day as an aggressive engine beyond his own frontier, there 
can be no doubt of his steadiness, patriotism, and devotion, as 
portion of a defensive force within the limits of his fatherland. 
Though his country, considering its extent, is comparatively bare 
of fortresses, yet perhaps its very extension is its security against 
an invading enemy. The Russians can always lay waste all the 
approaches to their own territory, and then fall back on their own 
resources. The courage of the Russian soldier was heretofore at 
least stern and steady. They distinguished themselves under 
Suwarof against the Poles and Turks, and also in Italy and 
Switzerland. Friedland, Eylau, and Borodino are almost within 
our own memory. The conduct of the Russian troops on these 
occasions requires no eulogium, though it certainly does not justify 
the character of them given by Frederick the Great, who used to 
say that to conquer a Russian you must first kill him. We are, 
however, inclined to think that the character of the Russian as a 
soldier has greatly degenerated since the days of Frederick, and 
the author of the ‘ Revelations in Russia’ maintains with great 
show of reason that it has woefully deteriorated within the last 
twenty or thirty years. But however opinions may differ as to 
the value and valour of the Russian soldier abroad, all agree in 
thinking that he would bravely and successfully defend his Hy- 
perborean frontier against any invader. There is a great hatred of 
foreigners in Russia, and should a foreign army ever march over 
its frontiers the ‘ whole of Russia Proper would rise as a man to 
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repel the invaders.’ But, notwithstanding this prevalent national 
spirit, it is remarkable that the Russians have been mainly in- 
debted for their military successes to the talent and energy of 
strangers. From the time of Peter the Great to the present day 
Russia can only count seven natives who rank even respectably 
as generals, namely, Galitzin, Dolgorucki, Romanzof, Suwarof, 
Kutusof, Yermoloft, and Paskewitz. Of the Russian marshals 
now living, the names of Wittgenstein, Sacken, Paskewitz, stand 
prominent, the two former for their services against Napoleon. 
Yermoloff and Schakowski are, however, the favourite generals of 
the Russian army. Yermoloff is thoroughly national. He go- 
verned Georgia with absolute power, and was the most successful 
general against the Georgians and Circassians. 

But he was considered too formidable to be left there by the 
present emperor, and was replaced by Paskewitz. His disgrace 
was nominally owing to his allowing his soldiers to wear, because 
of the heat, the peculiar costume of the country, with sheepskins 
to protect them from the thick nightly dews, instead of the stiff 
buckled-up uniform. Paskewitz was sent to bring back things to 
accordance with the regulations prescribed at St. Petersburg. A 
great mortality, ensued which obliged him to try the effect of the 
two plans; when it was found that those who were clothed after 
Yermoloff’s system stood the climate, while the others died off. 
Three years after Yermoloff had been recalled, his costume was re- 
adopted. His character stands high as a soldier, though his fame 
is tarnished by many cruel and oppressive acts. Like all the 
Russians, when in military possession of a country, he was not 
over particular about the conduct of his soldiers. The women of 
Georgia and the religious prejudices of the people were insulted 
and set at nought. On one or two occasions a Russian battalion 
was fired at on their march. In the first instance he cut off the 
right hand of the males in a whole village; in another he put 
them to the sword. Some idea of his power may be formed when 
it is stated that orders were sent to him from the Emperor Alex- 
ander to raise the price of posting, which he refused to execute, 
considering the measure to be impolitic. No notice was taken of 
this refusal in a country where the orders of the emperor must be 
obeyed like those of God. In another instance, according to the 
author of the ‘ Revelations,’ after he had won an engagement, he 
wrote to the emperor, demanding certain orders and rewards for 
his men, and one of the first class for his own aide-de-camp. They 
were sent in due course of time, but an inferior order to the one 
asked for was forwarded instead for the aide-de-camp, the em- 

eror’s order being destined for another, who happeried to be of 
high family. Yermoloff, however, disposed of the order according 
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to his own will and pleasure, and wrote to the emperor informing 
him of his mistake! Nor was any notice taken of this second dan- 
gerous interference with the despot’s authority. Yermoloff was 
supposed to be implicated in the conspiracy of Pestel, was placed 
under surveillance, and retired from the service. But when the 
emperor visited Moscow he was desired by him to resume his rank 
and uniform. While he was employed in Georgia he sent one or 
two missions to explore the nature of the country and the cha- 
racter of the people among the deserts towards Bokhara, and he 
has drawn up with his own hand a plan for the invasion of India 
through Georgia, by means of the occupation of Constantinople. 
He is a fair-intentioned, well-informed, soldier-like man. 

His rival, Paskewitz, who has been successively victor over the 
Persians, Circassians, Turks, and Poles, is called by the emperor 
the father marshal. He is a short, small man, nearly sixty-eight 
years of age, with small features and mean appearance. He is by 
some called a native of Little Russia, whilst others affirm that he 
is a Servian by birth. His sway in Poland is fully as absolute as 
that of the czar in Russia. He is perfectly independent of the 
Arch Chancellor Nesselrode (concerning whose history the ‘ Times’ 
fell into such a series of blunders), corresponds personally with the 
emperor, and merely sends the gross total of the revenue and ex- 
penses of his vice-royalty without any of the accounts. Though 


strict in his military rule he is not harsh or oppressive over the 
ople, but is said to be as fair and just as a Russian can be. 
The other Russian generals best known to travellers are Czer- 
nicheff, minister of war, the two Orloffs, Denizoff and Davidoff. 
Czernicheff has the reputation of being —_- unprincipled and 


ambitious. He is reported to have denounced one of his friends 
to the emperor as having been acquainted with Pestel’s conspiracy, 
and then to have asked for hisestate. He is a handsome, soldier- 
like man. It was owing to these qualities that he was so well 
received in the salons of Paris, where he contrived to worm out 
the secrets of the War Office. He is even said to have been a 
favourite of Josephine herself. The Orloffs are men of no talent, 
civil or military. 

The distinguished officers of foreign origin or birth amount to 
more than double the number of native Russians. Such are 
Wittgenstein, Sacken Benkendorf (an honest but not over clever 
man), Roth, Rudiger Toll (an excellent engineer), Geismar, De Witt, 
Gerstenzweig, Berg, Jomini, and Rautenstrauch, commandant of 
Warsaw. These, with the exception of one (Jomini) are all 
Germans, and the introduction of so many officers of that nation 
deeply wounds the old Muscovite spirit. When Alexander asked 
Yermoloff how he could reward him after one of his successes, the 
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bitter old Muscovite spirit broke out in the curt and contumelious 
reply of : * Make me a German.’ 

The hasty sketch which we have given of the organisation 
and personnel of the Russian army, does not profess to be full or 
complete, (for we have extracted it hastily from a mass of dis- 
jointed matter, ) but it will afford to the reader a bird’s-eye view of 
a power with whom the complications of events may perhaps sooner 
or later bring us in contact, whether as friends or foes. The 
national prejudices and superstitions of the Russian soldier are now 
in no degree less inveterate than they were half'a century ago. He 
exhibits now as then the same blind, passive, unreasoning obe- 
dience, and looks on his czar as little less than his God, and on 
his general as the vicegerent of his czar. Believing that if he dies 
in battle fighting against his enemy he will be eternally rewarded 
in the world to come, he exhibits, when seconded by his officers, 
steadiness and resolution; but if his immediate superior falter or 
play the coward, there is little reliance to be placed on his own 
steadiness or valour. The Russian generals—even the best of 
them—have committed innumerable faults in the most warlike 
periods of their history, and less dependence ought undoubtedly 
to be placed at the present moment on the science and skill and 
valour of the officers of the Russian army, sensual and corrupt as 
they in the most part are, than at a juncture when they were bar- 
barous and superstitious, without the disadvantages of being ener- 
vated, luxurious, and corrupt. 

During the last hundred years the successes of Russia have 
been fully as much owing to the purse as to the sword, and to 
the knowledge that these generals were always supported, to use 
the words of a recent writer in the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ well- 
informed on the subject of Russia, ‘ by a command of money, by 
the most unprincipled means, and by unblushing perfidy,’ 

Such is the account which we have received from the journal 
of a friend of the Russian army and military system, and though 
not a very favourable one, still it is far more favourable, and in 
some respects more minute and detailed in its statements, than the 
three chapters dedicated to the subject in the ‘ Revelations of 
Russia.” The author of this latter work, the most complete and 
perfect that ever has been published on Russia, fairly admits that 
the Russian infantry had attained great steadiness under Su- 
warof, but he denies that they exhibit this steadiness now, and 
maintains that, timid in their disposition, and feeble in their con- 
stitution, they can neither endure long marches nor resist the 
hardship of a campaign. Accustomed to a watery food, of which 
they require great quantities, = soon fall victims to famine, 
and diseases and epidemics rapidly thin their numbers when 
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exposed to scarcity or fatigue. The officers are, he maintains’ 
deficient in personal gallantry and intelligence (vol. ii. p.42), insen- 
sible to honour, shamefully hiding themselves from fire (p.45), 
Nor is it the higher officers only who exhibit these baser qua- 
lities; for neither do the Russian subalterns do their duty (p. 54). 
According to this author, indifferent as is the infantry, the 
cavalry is still more inferior (p. 60), nay even the vaunted guards- 
man is a miserable creature when not made up into shape and 
substance by the tailor’s art (p. 63). The spirit of the army is, if 
possible, worse than the physique. Generally no Russian will accept 
a challenge, and men, therefore, find themselves obliged to put up 
with the grossest insults without any means of redress (p. 80). 
And since they do not lose caste by this unmerited dishonour, that 
which they may have merited, does not exclude them from the 
very circle which has witnessed it. Generally all ranks in the army 
are ignorant of their profession (p. 86), but the gaudy gilt ginger- 
bread guardsmen are thorough feather-bed soldiers, laugh at preten- 
sions to hardihood, and ridicule the idea of men exposing them- 
selves to more personal danger than can possibly be avoided in ac- 
tual warfare;—a sentiment supplying the hidden thought to which 
no one dares give utterance, ‘ ‘That it is folly to expose oneself for 
the advantage of one’s worst enemy’ (p. 86). Few volunteer for a 
distant dangerous service. The quality which is most esteemed, 
and insures promotion, is the martinet spirit and buckram stiffness; 
—but the Russian troops are, notwithstanding, far from going 
through the great mancuvres with precision (p. 96). In all their 
formations they are slower and looser than the British (p. 96). Men 
pointed out as clever men in the artillery and engineer corps are 
often incredibly ignorant and unintelligent, though they can talk 
with fluency on any subject connected with their profession 
without compromising themselves (p.97). That the Russian soldiers 
are even wretched manceuverers at a review, is plain from the 
fact that more men were accidentally killed and wounded in the 
sham battle at the camp of Kalisch, than in all the British ope- 
rations on the coast of Syria, inclusive of the storming of Acre 
(p. 96). It is true the Russian soldier is cheap, and costs but 52. a 
year, but, as the author of the ‘ Revelations’ judiciously remarks, 
‘in the estimation taken of European soldiers we are to calculate 
the cost of labour, and not the rate of wages; more work is done 
for a given price by the English soldier than by any in the world. 
Russia most strongly exemplifies the paradoxical truth which so 
many continental states more or less demonstrate, namely, how 
dear the low priced soldiers may be.’ 

It is the opinion of this author, too, that the actual military 
strength of Russia has diminished. It is doubtful whether she 
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could now send forth an army as powerful as that which overran 
the north of Italy half a century ago. This is certainly no very 
flattering picture, but we believe it to be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. In the complications of war, 
we may peradventure find the Russian soldier by our side, but 
though we may battle in the same cause, this circumstance cannot 
induce us to extend our approval to his military system or organi- 
sation, still less to the spirit which actuates his army. Nor can 
the domestic constitution of Russia ever enlist the sympathy of 
Great Britain. The blood runs cold in reading the horrible de- 
tails in these volumes—details almost incredible, had they not 
been given, to use a legal phrase, with all ‘ convenient certainty of 
time and place.’ The subject is of too important and engrossing a 
character to touch on now, but we shall, m a future number, treat 
of the internal administration of Russia, and disabuse the public 
as to the gross errors set afloat by the ‘Times,’ concerning the 
Russian navy—errors disgraceful to any journalist, provincial or 
metropolitan, but criminal in a paper professing—whether for 
good or ill—to guide and govern public opinion. 


Art. X.—1l. An Appeal to the British Nation in behalf of 
Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, now in Captivity in 
Bokhara. By Capratn Grover, Unattached. London: 
Hatchard. 1843. 

. Letters of Dr. Wolff, written in the course of his Mission to 
Bokhara. MS. 

. Nachrichten iiber Chiwa, Buchara, Chokand und den nord- 
westlichen Theil des chinesischen Staates, gesammelt von dem 
Priisidenten des Asiatischen Grenz-Commission in Orenburg, GE- 
NERAL Masor GENS, bearbeitet und mit Anmerkungen versehen 
von Gr. v. HELMERSEN. (Information respecting Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and the North-western part of the Chinese Empire, Col- 
lected by Mason GENERAL GENS, President of the Asiatic 
Frontier Commission in Orenburg, and edited and annotated 
by Gr. v. Hetmersen. St. Petersburg. 1839. From the 
Press of the Imperial Academy of the Sciences.) 


WHEN an act of weakness or wickedness has been perpetrated, 
the consequences do not exhibit themselves all at once. ‘The cul- 
prit, perhaps, for some time congratulates himself on his achieve- 
ment, imagines he has performed something extraordinary, and, 
lending his own partialities and predilections to mankind, antici- 
pates a golden harvest of fame. This appears to have been the 
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case with our Tory cabinet, when they relinquished the vantage 
ground which had been gained in Affghanistin. They regarded 
the matter in one light only, namely as a reversal of the policy of 
Lord Palmerston. To take views different from his was, they 
thought, to triumph over him, to prove him wrong, to undermine 
his reputation for statesmanship, and ultimately to give ‘ a heavy 
blow and great discouragement’ to the party of which he is one of 
the most distinguished leaders. But, to borrow a phrase from 
Lord Castlereagh, they halloo’d before they were out of the wood. 
Of all the great politicians throughout Europe, not one was found 
to coincide in opinion with them. Common sense forbade it, 
The Affehan expedition, one of the boldest political schemes that 
ever was planned, had rendered us masters of the great central 
citadel of Asia from which we might have dictated the terms of 
peace or war to all surrounding states. Russia beheld her grand 
projects arrested in mid career ; France stood literally paralyzed 
with envy; Persia, Beloochistan, and all the petty governments of 
independent Tartary, lay absolutely prostrate at our feet. Even 
the Chinese empire already felt the shadow of our colossal power 
flung across its frontier, and trembled at the aspect of the neigh- 
bour it had thus unexpectedly gained. Every man in Great 
Britain capable of reading accurately the signs of the times, and 
of looking ever so little forward into futurity was haunted by the 
most painful solicitude lest some event might happen to remove 
from the helm of government before the great om glorious work 
should be completed, the man who had laid its foundations and 
who alone apparently possessed the wisdom and energy neces- 
sary to put the finishing hand to it. Unhappily for our fame and 
fortunes as a people, the machinations of faction, when events had 
arrived at this stage, succeeded in overthrowing the Melbourne 
ministry, when a few months longer of power would have elevated 
us to a pitch of grandeur unexampled in the history of mankind. Our 
authority was rapidly consolidating itself in Affghanistin. Even 
the disasters at Rabul, supposing them still to have occurred, would 
not have shaken us in the least. We should have put down in- 
surrection; we should have extirpated utterly the hopes of the 
disaffected ; we should have planted ourselves firmly in every strong 
place in the country; we should have commanded the passes, con- 
ciliated the towns and plains, and transformed the ignorant and 
savage inhabitants into civilised, peaceful, and industrious men. 
The accession of the Tories at this juncture to office blasted all 
these fair prospects. ‘The governor-general whom they sent out to 
India, a vain, rash, unreflecting novice, intent on imitating Na- 
oleon in his bulletins and in his retreats, was precisely the best 
instrument that could have been selected to undo in a few short 
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months what Lord Palmerston, by an extraordinary display of 
judgment and firmness had in the course of many years ac- 
complished. Nor was Lord Ellenborough a cool perpetrator 
of mischief. He executed his task with enthusiasm, insomuch 
that he had scarcely landed on the shores of India before he 
concocted and issued a proclamation, ostentatiously insulting 
his predecessor, characterismg his measures as unjust and im- 
politic, and professing his resolution to relinquish, as speedily 
as possible, all the great advantages, all the influence, all the 
territory, all the commercial outlets and facilities, all the mili- 
tary renown which had, within the few preceding years, been 
acquired. With the ignominious and humiliating scenes which 
followed the public are already but too well acquainted. Under 
the Liberals we had won empires, under the Tories we have lost 
them. Under the Liberals good fortune accompanied us every- 
where, crowning our designs, political and military, with success; 
under the Tories all we have acquired beyond the Indus is infamy, 
since all we have achieved has been to run away. Many of the 
results of this new policy are already apparent, but let no man 
persuade himself that he beholds them all. They lie thick, layer 
below layer, throughout the political depths of Central Asia, and 
will only become visible one by one as misfortune succeeds mis- 
fortune, and disgrace, disgrace. 

One striking illustration of this truth has recently occurred at Bok- 
hara. It will be remembered that, in the year 1838, Colonel Stod- 
dart was despatched, by our minister at Teheran, to the petty state 
above named on special service. He did not, as seems to be generally 
believed, receive hisappointment immediately from Lord Palmerston. 
His lordship directed our ambassador at the court of Persia to select 
from among the officers under his control a person to be sent to Bok- 
hara to perform a particular duty, the nature of which we shall 
explain. Russia, it is well known, has long been carrying on a 
vast and intricate system of intrigue in that part of the world for 
the purpose of approximating gradually its frontier to India, the 
conquest of which it has always looked forward to as the keystone 
of its political grandeur. The fact, we say, that such is the case must 
be obvious toeverybody. Few, however, are acquainted with the 
interior working of that extraordinary system. Few are familiar 
with the strange host of emissaries, Affghans, Armenians, Greeks, 
French, Germans, Poles, ay, and even Mohammedans from India, 
which the gold of the czar disperses through Turkestan to collect 
information and pave the way for conquest. About the beginning 
of the year mentioned above, a rich and numerous kafila, having 
traversed the province of Mazanderan and the desert steppes west 
of the Oxus, appeared on the frontier of the Bokhara territory. 
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In this kafila there were three hundred Russians, the masters of 
much goods, designed, it was said, for the markets of Khokan, 
Kundooz, and Yarkand. It somehow or another transpired that 
these worthy traders, who exhibited, externally, few signs of 
wealth, were possessed, in reality, of immense treasures in gold. 
The news travelled like lightning through Turkestan. All the 
hordes of the desert were instantly in commotion, feeding their 
horses, furbishing their arms, and making all the necessary prepara- 
tions for a dangerous chupao. Uzbeks, Kirghiz, Khivans, Toorks, 
even the mild and industrious Tajiks were, on this occasion, in- 
spired by the lust of plunder. The very women and maidens of 
the tribes craved permission to accompany their lords. When this 
host of marauders had made themselves ready, they took post on 
either side of a defile through which the kafila had to pass, and, 
in the narrowest part of the gorge, at night, when defence was 
difficult or impossible, burst upon the unsuspecting wayfarers and 
made them prisoners toa man. No blood, on this occasion, we 
believe, was shed. The riches of the kafila, gold and all, were 
equally divided among the captors, and the merchants—all, by 
some extraordinary chance, in the flower of their age—supplied 
for some time with slaves the principal markets of Central Asia. 
A very extraordinary fact was now accidentally discovered. ‘The 
supposed merchants, for the most part, were not merchants, but 
Russian officers, who simultaneously conceived the idea of tra- 
velling through those parts of the world in disguise, and simulta- 
neously obtained his imperial majesty’s permission so to do. To 
speak plainly, they were commissioned by the czar with the aid of 
gold to ingratiate themselves with the various Khans and Amirs 
of Turkestan, whose forces they were, if possible, to drill and 
exercise, with a view, no doubt, to render them more peaceable 
neighbours of the British in India. When these circumstances 
came to the knowledge of the British government, the statesman 
best able to turn them to account was fortunately in the foreign 
office. With his accustomed sagacity he quickly comprehended 
the affair in all its bearings. Russia, he could not doubt, had 
foreseen the possibility of what had actually happened, and if suf- 
ficient time were permitted, would not fail to profit by it. Her 
honour, she would say, was at stake. She would maintain the 
inexpediency of any great state’s deserting its citizens; nor, at 
that time, had it been for her interest to act otherwise, could she 
have pleaded the example of England, for Lord Ellenborough had 
not yet expounded his new theory of abandoning prisoners of war 
to their fate, nor had Lord Aberdeen pushed the principle to its 
utmost consequences by abstaining from demanding satisfaction 
for the murder of ambassadors. Lord Palmerston, in short, per- 
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ceived that Russia grievously wanted a pretext for moving a strong 
force upon the Oxus. He determined, therefore, to out-manceuvre 
the czar, and Colonel Stoddart was commissioned to ransom the 
Russian officers, or to prevail on the Amir to liberate them with- 
out ransom. ‘The complete success of this undertaking deprived 
his imperial majesty, for the time, of all pretext for advancing upon 
Bokhara. This done, Colonel Stoddart had other duties to fulfil, 
the nature and extent of which it would be beside our purpose to ex- 
plain. Very different, and in some cases conflicting, accounts have 
been given of his proceedings during the early part of his residence 
at Bokhara. Certain, however, it is, that he was alternately in the 
highest favour and in the utmost disgrace with the Amir; now 
his principal adviser, almost his oracle, and now thrust into a 
damp dungeon, supplied scantily with food, exposed to insult, 
and threatened perpetually with loss of life. But what, it may be 
asked, occasioned these extraordinary vicissitudes? Was the 
Amir of Bokhara a lunatic? Or did Colonel Stoddart’s character 
and behaviour vary so wonderfully as to justify the striking 
changes in the prince’s conduct towards him. The causes of these 
seemingly unintelligible fluctuations lay far beyond the frontiers 
of Bokhara. When the army of the Indus, forcing its way 
through those difficult passes in which it was predicted it would 
be cut off, established British supremacy in Affghanistan, the 
politic Amir Nasr- Ullah turned a friendly eye upon his prisoner, 
discovered his complete innocence, and sought by rewards and 
honours not only to efface the memory of past harshness, but if 
possible to attach him firmly to his interests. Affairs wore this 
aspect so long as our arms continued triumphant in Affghanistan. 
The Amir was a shrewd man. He felt that the torrent of war 
which had already swept over the Durani empire might next 
— own the Hindu Koosh and devastate the plains of Turkestan. 

e was therefore a zealous English partisan, deaf as an adder to 
the charming of Russia and Persia and the Barukzai chiefs. His 
utmost ambition was to be the ally of England, and perhaps, like 
the actual minister of the Punjab, he would have applied himself 
to the study of our language, had suitable teachers been found at 
Bokhara. 

These things we mention not by way of illustrating the cha- 
racter of Nasr-Ullah, nor simply for the purpose of throwing 
light on the position of Colonel Stoddart, who had by this 
time been joined by his friend, Conolly. Our intention is to 
point out to the public the powerful influence which we 
exercised throughout Central Asia while we remained mas- 
ters of Kabul; and that influence, far from decreasing, would 
have been greatly augmented by every year’s occupation of 
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that commanding post. Nor should we insist at all upon this 
were it simply an honour barren of results. It was the very re- 
verse. By modifying the opinions, thoughts, feelings, and tastes 
of those vast hordes and nations who have in every age been the 
fabricators of empire in Asia, we should in all human probability 
have surrounded ourselves with friends and allies ready to carry 
out our political designs, to be supplied with innumerable neces- 
saries by our commerce, and to constitute the impregnable 
outposts of our Asiatic dominions. Itis impossible to contemplate 
without mingled pride and shame the revolution we might have 
brought about in that part of the world, a revolution peaceable 
and progressive, effected rather by the force of our example than 
by the terror of our arms. It began to be felt that to be the enemy 
of England was synonymous with obscurity, poverty, exile. Dost 
Mohammed and his sons, driven from the thrones they had usurped, 
first wanderers in Turkestan, then prisoners, then captives in India, 
subsisting on our bounty, afforded living examples of this truth. 
Our friendship on the other hand carried every earthly blessing 
along with it. As we pulled down so we could build up thrones 
and kingdoms. ‘The belief of invincibility attached to us. Up to 
that moment nothing in the East had ever been able to withstand 
our power. Then came the disasters of Kabul. All Asia seemed 
darkened by the news. The greatest state known to living men, 
or recorded in the annals of authentic history, was smitten and 
appeared to stagger under the blow. But even in the acmé of the 
calamity, even when to ignorant observers we might have ap- 
peared prostrate, did the hordes of Central Asia accept the inter- 
pretation which many sought to give to the events that had oc- 
curred? Far from it. The Amir of Bokhara may be regarded 
as their representative. The Barukzai chiefs, in the intoxication 
of unlooked-for success, despatched couriers to Nasr-Ullah, an- 
nouncing the massacre which they denominated a victory, and 
conjuring him to join with them in utterly extirpating the English 
from Central Asia. They had many prisoners, they said, whom 
they designed immediately to put to death, and they exhorted 
him to follow the same policy and sacrifice the English officers 
then in his service. Nasr-Ullah followed their example and not 
their advice. Instead of killing he imprisoned the English offi- 
cers, thinking it more than probable that other British armies 
would traverse the Indus, before which the Affghans would again 
be compelled to bend, and a detachment of which might perad- 
venture call him to account for his proceedings, and reduce Bok- 
hara and its dependent towns to ashes. What language he held 
on these occasions to Stoddart and Conolly we do not exactly 
know; probably he represented to them that it would be im- 
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prudent in a prince situated as he was to incur the resentment 
of the Barukzais, who, sanguinary and revengeful as they 
were, might resolve, even at the hazard of ruin to themselves, 
to punish what they would regard as a lack on his part of reli- 
gious zeal. Be this as it may, such was the conduct of the Amir. 

Then succeeded the operations in the Khyber pass, the recapture 
of Kabul and Ghuzni, and all that brilliant succession of victories 
which have imparted an historical character to the names of Nott 
and Pollock and Sale. Our star it seemed plain ‘was once 
more in the ascendant, and the Tartars, sullen, rapacious, and 
calculating, were ready once more to crouch at our feet, and to 
become, for good or for evil, the imstruments of our power. 
The emissaries of Russia, who, during the temporary cloud 
under which we moved, had come forth from their hiding 
places and resumed their habitual occupations of traducing our 
national character, misrepresenting our motives, depreciating our 
power, and infinitely exaggerating the calamity that had befallen 
us, now once more shrunk back into obscurity. No comparison, 
it was clear, could justly be instituted between the armies of 
Great Britain, which, composed partly of Englishmen, partly of 
the gallant natives of Hindustin, had made good their entrance 
into the most difficult country in the world, and the forces of the 
Muscovite czar, which even at the distance of a few hundred 
miles from their own frontier, supported by a squadron of ships 
of war, supplied with an abundant commissariat, and led on b 
one of the most experienced generals in the empire, had failed, 
and fallen miserably before a handful of the irregular cavalry of 
Khiva. In the eyes of the Asiatics our name was once more in- 
vested with all its original glory. There was nothing which they 
would thenceforward think impossible to an Englishman. The 
days of Jenghis and Timour seemed to be come again; but with this 
difference, that the new conquerors sought not to destroy but to 
build up and beautify, not to desolate but to people, not to bar- 
barise but to refine, not to scatter around them distress and 
famine and appalling and infinite misery, but, on the contrary, to 
secure to the subjugated people the possession of their property, 
and calm and quiet days m which to enjoy and be happy. 
Throughout Affghanistin the peasant cultivated his field, and 
blessed the Englishman who enabled him to enjoy the produce of 
it. There in those rude mountains, as here at home, every man’s 
house under the English flag was his castle, so that in a short 
time, had the wisdom of the British cabinet equalled the valour 
of the British armies and the prudence and humanity of British 
officers, Affghanistan and the surrounding countries would have 
been covered with a loyal and attached population. 

2 
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Among other effects produced by this change was the restor- 
ation of our envoys at Bokhara to liberty. Colonel Stoddart 
and his friend sat once more at the Amir’s night hand, and 
heard nothing but the most friendly professions and the most 
flattering promises. ‘The hollowness and worthlessness of these 
they may have possibly seen, and it may at first sight seem sur- 
prising that they did not seize upon this fortunate moment to 
effect their escape. But they were not at Bokhara as mere tra- 
vellers. Their country had sent them thither, and it was for 
their country to recall them if it considered their lives in danger. 
No step, however, was taken towards withdrawing them from their 
perilous post. By Lord Ellenborough they were probably for- 
gotten altogether as well as by Lord Aberdeen. It is well known 
that these magnanimous statesmen for many months contem- 
plated the desertion of the chivalrous and patriotic Eyre, Lady 
Sale, and all those other ladies and officers who had fallen into 
the power of the Affghans. We need not, therefore, greatly 
wonder if the envoys Stoddart and Conolly, removed to a far 
greater distance, and kept in no prominent position by the press, 
were wholly overlooked. Overlooked, at all events, they were. 
Not an effort was made, not a courier despatched, not a letter 
written, with a view to save them. The Tories were too full of 
joy and exultation at the idea of escaping alive from Affghan- 
istiin to care for any thing or any person not forced irresistibly 
upon their notice. They retreated within the Sutledge, and 
the guns fired in the rejoicings for their return, sounded the knell 
of our unhappy ambassadors at Bokhara. All the fierce bar- 
barians north of the Hindu Koosh now adopted per force the beliet 
that, bysome invisible agency which they could neither perceive nor 
understand, Great Britain had indeed been vanquished. How it 
was no one could explain; even the Russians, who joyfully chro- 
nicled our misfortunes, felt wholly at a loss when they were re- 
quired to account for them. But the fact, stubborn and unde- 
niable, stared them in the face. No more was the English can- 
non heard pealing through the passes of the mountains; the roll 
of her victorious drum no longer roused soldier and Sipahi to 
parade in the Durani capital; the glitter of her arms no more 
lighted up the gloomy dells and dusky defiles of the Sulimani 
range; the ‘ meteor flag of England,’ that a few short months 
before had flapped proudly in the breeze from the summits of the 
towers of Kandahar, and Ghuzni, and Kabul, had ceased to glad 
the eye of the traveller with assurance of protection, and shot 
down the rugged slopes of the mountains to bury itself in the 
plains of Hindustin. To the bright gleam of civilisation which 
our transient supremacy had cast over the Affghan territory had 
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the deeds of ruthless violence and revenge perpetrated beneat 
the shelter of its obscurity. Could a people, hike that of England, 
delight in the relish of vengeance, we might look with pleasure 
on the awful state of demoralisation into which Affghanistan has 
relapsed since our departure. 

We have observed above, that the Tories, both in Europe and 
Asia, forgot, after their flight from the mountains, the very ex- 
istence of our envoys at Bokhara, and made no effort whatever to 
save their lives. We crave pardon of the magnanimous leaders of 
that party. We have done them wrong. Lord Ellenborough, 
shortly after his arrival in India, did, on the contrary, remember 
the existence of Stoddart and Conolly, and wrote a letter to the 
Amir of Bokhara, a copy of which, we believe, may still be found 
in the foreign office. But what was its purport? We blush for 
Lord Ellenborough: it contained but one statement of any mo- 
ment, and that one was false. Nay more, such were the contents 
of that brief letter that, had it reached its destination (which we 
trust it did not), there can scarcely on any man’s mind remain 
the shadow of a doubt that it precipitated, if it did not occasion, the 
sanguinary execution that, in the month of July, 1843, left a 
stain on the city of Bokhara, which, had her Majesty’s present 
ministers been any thing but what they are, would have, ere 
now, been washed out by the blood of Nasr Ullah Khan. Lord 
Ellenborough, in that most dastardly letter, described Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly as ‘innocent travellers,’ that is, 
denounced them to the Khan as liars and impostors, who, during 
a series of years, had been palming themselves off upon him as 
British officers accredited to him by their government, receiving 
the pay of that government, holding commissions from the Queen 
of England, and enjoying, of course, the benefit of her utmost 
protection. The scene which could scarcely fail to have taken 
place in the Amir’s palace, supposing that wretched composition 
to have reached Bokhara, has been so vividly imagined and so 
admirably described by Captain Grover, that the public will 
thank us for laying the picture before them. 


“ The reader will have the goodness to imagine the hall of state in 
the palace ; near the wall at the far end, lounging upon some cushions, 
with his face turned towards Mecca and the door, as they happen to be 
in the same direction, is seen the Amir. The room is crowded with all 
that is noble in Bokhara: at the monarch’s left hand, half a brigade- 
major’s distance in the rear, stands an important minister of state who, 
in France, is politely called le maitre des hautes euvres. 

“This gentleman looks complacently at a cimetar which reposes quietly 
on his right arm, and ever and anon glances slily at the end of a ‘ bow- 
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string’ which peeps out of his left sleeve. Imagine two fatigued mes- 
sengers crouched in one corner, with the perspiration in large drops 
running down their black beards. 

“ The Amir is violently excited, but, being told that Stoddart Sahib 
approaches, he strokes his beard and endeavours to look perfectly cool 
and indifferent. 

“ Stoddart Sahib advances respectfully but gaily, glancing with a 
little pride at the ‘Cloak of Sables,’ and he perceives the messengers 
crouched in a corner, and knows by their dress that they are from Hin- 
dustin. Thoughts of dear absent friends pass rapidly across his mind ; 
he feels at once that he has not been abandoned by his country ; that 
he is not forgotten; scenes of liberty, honour, recompenses for his past 
sufferings, become so vivid, appear so real, that he can hardly master his 
emotions. Now, indeed, he feels thankful that he had the resolution to 
refuse the interference of Russia. He, however, becomes agitated, 
flushed, and pale by turns. 

“The Amir pretends not to perceive Stoddart’s emotions, casts a 
glance at him that seems to pierce his innermost soul; he receives him, 
however, with a complacent smile, and in a bland tone, desires him to 
approach. 

“‘ The following dialogue then takes place : 

“ SropparT (with profound reverence), ‘ Salaam Alikoom ! 

“ THe Amir. ‘ Alikoom Salaam! The sight of those strangers seems 
to affect thee, Stoddart Sahib.’ 

“ Sroppart. ‘ It does, may it please your gracious majesty. This 
sight is more welcome to my soul than the cool spring to the wanderer 
in the desert. By their attire, I see they come from Hindustan ; by the 
sweat that hangs upon their brow, I see they have come in haste, like 
messengers of joyful tidings. Oh! Allah Kerreem! (God is merciful !) 
Have they not come to negotiate my release ? Your good and gracious 
majesty has sent for me to bless me with that word, so short, but oh! 
how precious—liberty! Bismallah! (In the name of God!) I entreat 
your majesty—say it!’ 

“ Amir. ‘ Compose thyself, O Stoddart Sahib, and listen to my voice. 
They say they are thy friends, and come in thy behalf ; but I suspect 
they are vile impostors—rascally spies. I have sent for thee, O Stod- 
dart Sahib, to have thy opinion ; brush away, therefore, the cobwebs 
from thine eyelids, and tell me what thou seest.’ (The Ameer takes 
from a splendid blue satin bag a large letter, gives the envelope to 
Colonel Stoddart and retains the inclosed letter.) 

“ Amir (with a pause.) * Well, good Stoddart Sahib, thou hast 
examined that seal and writing, now tell me truly, as thou hopest thy 
mother’s grave may never be defiled, the contents of this despatch, may 
they be received with confidence ?” 

“ Sroppart. ‘ Oh! indeed they may. This letter comes from the 
good, the great, the pious, and virtuous Amir, Lord Ellenborough, who 
now represents my most gracious sovereign in Hindustan. May his 
shadow never be less!’ (Stoddart kisses the envelope three times with 


respectful affection.) 
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“ Amir (in a furious tone.) ‘ Listen, now, O Stoddart Sahib; or 
rather O son of Sheitan! for such indeed thou must be. Whose dog 
art thou, son of an unclean quadruped, that thou shouldst come so far 
to laugh at our sacred beard ?—In this letter, which thou sayest is as 
worthy of belief as the sacred volume of our Holy Prophet, know then 
thou art denounced by thine own chief asa spy! Look and satisfy 
thyself—I will then hear patiently what thou hast to say before I de- 
termine upon thy sentence.’ 

“ Sroppart (in great agitation). ‘There is some extraordinary mis- 
take in this despatch. Your majesty will perceive that Conolly Sahib 
and myself are said to be ‘innocent travellers, and then the Amir El- 
lenborough adds, that if your majesty will order our release, he will 
undertake that we shall never more enter your majesty’s dominion. 
Now your majesty, who knows all things, must be aware the Amir El- 
lenborough can have no power over us, were we ‘ innocent travellers,’ 
It is only as servants of the government that he can exercise any con- 
trol whatever and prevent our re-entering your majesty’s dominion. 
Your majesty is, however, so well acquainted with the British constitu- 
tion that it would be useless to say any thing further on that point.’ 

“ Amir. ‘ One thing is quite clear, either Lord Ellenborough or thou 
hast said the thing which is not. When, however, I think of thy noble 
conduct in refusing to accept liberty at the solicitation of the Russian 
eelchie, Petrowski Sahib, my heart softens towards thee, and I cannot 
bring myself to think that thou art base enough to lie.’ ” 

In the above passage there are some expressions which require 
explanation. They relate to the interference of a Russian ambas- 
sador at Bokhara in behalf of Colonel Stoddart. Far be it from 
us to impute to General Petrowski any unworthy motives. He 
may have been actuated by mere humanity. Being a gentleman 
he may have had none but gentlemanly feelings. ‘This, we say, is 
very possible. At the same time, it must not be forgotten that 
the general was not, as Lord Ellenborough phrases it, ‘ an innocent 
traveller,’ but an envoy from the court of St. Petersburg, acting 
in obedience to the stern orders of the czar, wont, we believe, to 
be but little modified by sentiment or generosity. For this reason 
we are apt to suspect that the Russian envoy desired to use his in- 
fluence with the Amir, not on private but oi public grounds; and 
such being the case, it must be obvious that to serve England was, 
of all things, that which lay farthest from his thoughts. His ob- 
ject, if we may venture to interpret it, was to impress the sove- 
reion of Central Asia with a magnificent idea of Russian power, 
under the shelter and shadow of which the ambassadors even of 
England herself, notwithstanding her sovereignty over Hindustan, 
were compelled to take refuge. This Colonel Stoddart perfectly 
understood. By what principle he regulated his conduct will ap- 
pear from the following words of Captain Abbott, our envoy to 
the ruler of Khiva. 
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“ Speaking of Colonel Stoddart the Khan said, I hear that the Rus- 
sian ambassador at Bokhara applied to the Amir for Colonel Stoddart’s 
freedom, and that he should be delivered for the purpose to the Russian 
government. Upon this the Amir summoned Colonel Stoddart, and 
asked him whether the Russians were likely to treat him well, and what 
he thought of the proposal. Colonel Stoddart replied, ‘ The Russians 
would, undoubtedly, treat me well, but, when my own government de- 
mands me, what will your highness answer?’ 

“The Amir was much struck with the nobleness of such an answer 
from one who was in prison, and in hourly danger of death; and, taking 
off his own rich ‘cloak of sables,’ made them clothe Colonel Stoddart in 
it, and lead him on horseback through Bokhara. 


‘* General Petrowski afterwards confirmed the fact of his attempt to 
release Colonel Stoddart.” 


By all who bestow any attention on this subject, the question 
will certainly be asked, ne the government of India, when our 
authority was paramount throughout the Affghan dominions up 


to the very borders of Turkestén, did not despatch two or three thou- 
sand men to deliver our envoys from cruel captivity in Bokhara ? 
There existed no obstacle to such an undertaking. After issuing 
from the passes of the Hindu Koosh, which were, for the time, in 
our own power, our troops would have had nothing but one vast 
plain, with some few undulations before them. They would have 


traversed the Oxus in the manner of the country, according to 
which the horses of the cavalry are harnessed to large ferry boats, 
and made to traverse the stream by swimming. No effectual re- 
sistance could have been offered them, so that they would either 
have restored our countrymen to liberty, or if any harm had be- 
fallen them, would have avenged their death. To have done 
this was the imperative duty of the governor-general, and he must 
have been fully aware of it from the moment that he had deter- 
mined to evacuate Affghanistin. ‘Till then, they were in little 
danger. Imprisoned they might be, because prisoners are always 
forthcoming ; but dread of our vengeance must have preserved 
their lives. Lord Ellenborough, however, cared for none of these 
things. When he should have been reflecting on them, he was pro- 
bably engaged in profound meditations on the gates of Somnauth, 
or considering how he should mimic the grandiloquence of Napo- 
leon, and launch forth his fulsome gallicisms which have since 
stunk so offensively in the nostrils of the public. 

But what the Tory rulers of India so basely neglected, was 
sought, at least, to be accomplished by a private gentleman in 
England, Captain John Grover, whose enthusiastic and indefa- 
tigable exertions have carried his name throughout the civilised 


world. In former years he had enjoyed the friendship of Colonel 
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Stoddart, and he now conceived the design of liberating him from 
prison at the peril, at least, of his own life. He was by no means 
anxious, however, to augment the number of Nasr Ullah’s pri- 
soners or victims. He, therefore, applied to Lord Aberdeen, and 
to the principal authorities at the Horse Guards, to be permitted 
to proceed to Bokhara, as a British officer dressed in his uniform, 
and authorised by government to demand the release of our en- 
voys. Our foreign secretary, who appears to be thrown into a 
—- of perplexity by every application made to him, fearing 

e might offend or compromise somebody, though he knew not 
distinctly whom, refused Captain Grover’s request. He would 
not, because he could not, oppose his proceeding to Bokhara as an 
* innocent traveller;’ but the captain knowing that ‘ innocence’ in 
those parts of the world is no protection to a man, declined to em- 
bark in the enterprise under such circumstances. ‘This was in the 
month of June, 1843, when both Stoddart and Conolly were still 
undoubtedly alive. The Foreign-office, however, anxious to be 
rid of the responsibility arising from their persevering existence, 
caught with marvellous eagerness at every report, wheresoever, and 
by whomsoever fabricated, which appeared to promise it deliver- 
ance from this source of annoyance. Lord Aberdeen refused to 
see Captain Grover, but his subalterns, Mr. Addington and Mr. 
Hammond, who proved more accessible, laboured strenuously to 
persuade him that the objects of his solicitude were dead, and 
that, consequently, it was exceedingly unnecessary for him to 
trouble himself about them. The reasons, however, upon which 
they based their negligent faith, appeared infinitely absurd to 
Captain Grover, who proved that no ingenuity could reconcile 
them together, and that if one of them were true, all the others 
must be false. Still, the gentlemen of the Foreign-office, whether 
convinced or unconvinced, would not stir in the business. Lord 
Aberdeen washed his hands of it. He had not sent Colonel 
Stoddart to Bokhara, and the noble lord, who indirectly did send 
him, was one the wisdom of whose policy he was no way concerned 
to demonstrate. 

Such being the views of ministers the next step appeared to be 
to appeal to the public. No doubt this was a strange proceeding. 
There existed a cabinet, and among that cabinet’s most unques- 
tionable duties was that. of watching over and protecting our 
envoys to foreign states. Our Tory foreign secretary refused to 
recognise the force of this obligation, and carelessly cast off the 
burden from himself to the country. At this stage of the affair 
Dr. Joseph Wolff stepped forward, and ina letter published in the 
* Morning Herald’ announced his readiness, without reward or pros- 
pect of reward, to undertake the long and perilous journey to Bok- 
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hara, for the purpose of endeavouring at least to liberate Stoddart 
and Conolly. All he stipulated for was that the expenses of his 
journey should be paid. ith this offer os Grover imme- 
diately closed and furnished from his own pocket the five hundred 

ounds, which it was supposed would be necessary to enable Dr. 
Wolff to perform his undertaking. A committee of officers and 
others was then formed, which in an exceedingly brief space of 
time collected sufficient funds both to repay Captain Grover and 
to meet every additional expense that might be incurred. Into 
the details of this transaction, so highly honourable to all engaged 
in it, but more especially to Dr. Wolff, we cannot at present 
enter. In the course of a few weeks the single-hearted missionary 
was on his way. He traversed the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea, and landing upon terra-firma at Trebizond, hurried forward, in 
spite of the severities of a most inclement winter, towards the goal 
of his sad journey. As he advanced reports of all kinds assailed 
him, some affirming that the two officers were yet alive, others 
that they had been long ago executed. To whatever was related 
to him he listened patiently, but continued to push on, his anxiety 
increasing at every step to unravel the painful mystery. Mean- 
while, as letters from him reached England they were published 
in the journals, and kept up in the minds of all who took an in- 
terest in eastern affairs, a solicitude scarcely inferior to his own. 


Even the Foreign Office now considered it prudent occasionally to 

appear in the matter, though always for the purpose of dissemi- 

nating doubts and throwing a damper on expectation. That this 

was the feeling by which it was actuated is proved by one single 
e 


circumstance : a despatch from Count Medem, Russian ambassador 
in Persia, announcing the execution of the two British officers, was 
without delay communicated to the public through the newspapers; 
but a despatch of a contrary import arriving a few days later from 
Colonel Sheil, our own envoyat' Teheran, though shown to Captain 
Grover, was not sent to the journals. At Meshed Dr. Wolff dis- 
covered an agent of Colonel Stoddart, who held property belong- 
ing to that officer to the amount of nearly two thousand pounds 
in rich shawls, &c. Several letters, also, were found in this man’s 
possession, intended to have been forwarded to Colonel Stoddart, 
but, for reasons not difficult to be conjectured, kept back by him. 
He was, of course, very positive that the execution of the two 
oflicers had taken place, because, in that case, he hoped by skilful 
manceuvring to be able to appropriate the colonel’s property to his 
own use. From an attentive perusal of Dr. Wolff’s letters it appears 
but too evident that in proportion as he approached nearer and 
nearer to Bokhara his hopes and his confidence diminished. He was, 
nevertheless, resolved on noconsideration tostop short in his journey. 
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He, therefore, protected by an escort of Turkomans, traversed the 
desert and arrived at the capital of Nasr Ullah Khan. The public 
generally are aware of the intelligence which he has, from that 
city, communicated to the Stoddart and Conolly committee. By 
command of the Amir, he writes that, in the month of July, 1843, 
Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly were publicly executed by 
order of that sovereign, on grounds and for reasons which we pre- 
sume appeared satisfactory tohim. At length, then, it may be said, 
it is certain that our envoys have been murdered, and that we need 
feel no further solicitude respecting them. It happens, however, 
strangely enough, that even this positive assurance is not quite 
satisfactory. Before Dr. Wolff left London it was privately agreed 
between him and Captain Grover that if, on arriving at Bokhara, 
he found the ambassadors to be really dead, he should on no ac- 
count write a single line from that place. ‘If then,’ said he, ‘I 
should write, even though it were to say that they had been ex- 
ecuted, and that I had seen their dead bodies, you will still refuse 
to believe the assertion, and be persuaded that there is some mys- 
tery in the matter, which circumstances will not allow me to ex- 
plain.” On the other hand, what Dr. Wolff wrote he did not write 
voluntarily, but by the express command of the Amir, and that 
circumstance may account for his not adhering strictly to his en- 
gagement with Captain Grover, supposing Colonel Stoddart and 
Captain Conolly to be really dead. A fresh source of anxiety, 
however, is now opened up. Instead of dismissing Dr. Wolff to 
carry back to England the information he had collected to con- 
firm by his oral testimony the strange accounts he had transmitted 
in writing, Nasr Ullah retains him also as a prisoner, probably 
with the intention that he shall share the same fate with the ob- 
jects of his inquiry, whatever that may have been. 

From the foregoing facts it would undoubtedly appear to be 
the duty of Great Britain to visit with condign punishment the 
infamous ruler of Bokhara, who, having poisoned his own brother, 
can scarcely be expected to display greater humanity towards 
strangers. But it is now, it may be said, beyond our __ to 
chastise him. We are no longer in possession of Affghanistan, 
and no longer exercise any influence in Central Asia. It is true 
that Lord Aberdeen and his colleagues, as far as in them lies, 
have made our name a bye-word in those countries, and exposed 
us on all hands to contempt and insult. Still, it is difficult for 
an empire like that of Great Britain to lose all at once its hold on 
public opinion, so that the belief still prevails in several parts of 
the east that we could do something yet if delivered from the 
yoke of the Tories. Under this persuasion Ussuf-ud-Dowlah, 
uncle to the King of Persia, and actual governor of Khorassan, 
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wrote a letter to Captain Grover, supposing him to be somehow 
or another connected with the ministry, offering, if Great Britain 
would only countenance the movement, to invade the Bokhara 
territories with eight thousand Turkoman horse, make the Amir 
prisoner, and deliver him up for punishment into our hands. In 
order to prove to the world, however, that he acted under our 
direction, he required that a British officer should be sent him with 
a small body of troops, and eight pieces of cannon. He affirmed 
at the same time that the subjects of the Amir would consider 
the interference of Great Britain and Persia as a blessing, that 
they would none of them consequently rise to fight in his behalf, 
and that Whatever resistance was to be expected would be made 
by the small disciplined army, created within the last few years 
by a Persian, who, having fled his own country for notorious 
crimes, and been driven from Hindustan for the same cause, took 
refuge at Bokhara, and ingratiated himself with the Khan by 
casting cannon and disciplining his soldiers. This offer was im- 
mediately communicated to Lord Aberdeen, who, after due de- 
liberation, rejected it. 

It is unfortunately extremely seldom that we can offer his lord- 
ship the tribute of our humble praise. But in this particular case 
our conviction is that he acted wisely and well. It is not from 
factious motives that we at any time differ from his lordship. It 
would be far more pleasant to us, far more gratifying to our pride 
as Englishmen, to have to compliment him often on the success 
of his policy, because that success would be the success of the em- 
pire. We single out, therefore, this act of his for commendation, 
and shall proceed to show why we commend it. Persia, it is well 
known, has for many years past been subservient in all her move- 
ments to Russia, so that wheresoever she extends her sway, Russia 
also must be understood to have established hers. Scarcely, therefore, 
can it be doubted that the Ussuf-ud-Dowlah was prompted by Count 
Nesselrode to endeavour to entrap England, not only into ap- 
proval but into co-operation with the attack upon Bokhara. Some 
persons perhaps will inquire why Russia should adopt this tor- 
tuous method of accomplishing her designs instead of marching 
an army at once into the coveted regions, or inciting Persia to do 
so under her direction. The reasons of this policy by no means 
lie far beneath the surface of things. It is not for the interest of 
Russia to break at present with Great Britain, more especially for 
the effecting of an object comparatively so insignificant as the 
conquest of Bokhara. She would rather for the present not 
advance her line of frontier than do so at the expense of a rup- 
ture with us. Besides were the option left her, the interest equal, 
the chances of war or peace the same, she would, at any time, 
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prefer infinitely to carry her point re ep by intrigue, than 
frankly in a manly manner by negotiation and treaty or by war. 
In fact, the great strength of Russia lies not in her military re- 
sources; to be convinced of which we need but direct our atten- 
tion to what has been going on for years among the roots of the 
Caucasus, where a handful of Circassians, inspired with genuine 
courage by freedom, have set the whole power of the empire at 
defiance, won over its armies victory after victory, and threatened 
more than once to descend from their fastnesses and carry fire and 
sword through the steppes of the Kuban. Considerations like 
these fully account for the system of policy which the ministers 
of the czar carry on in central Asia. Lord Aberdeen’s prede- 
cessor had enriched the foreign office with abundant proofs and 
illustrations of this fact. His lordship, accordingly, would have 
been without excuse had he suffered himself to be caught in the 
trap laid for him at the instigation of Russia by Ussuf-ud-Dowlah. 
It is something that the present cabinet comprehends at length 
their own insignificance in that part of the world, together, per- 
haps, with the full value of the unrivalled position won for the 
country by the Liberals and sacrificed by them. They perceive 
that the loss of Affghanistiin has placed them completely at the 
mercy of circumstances. We cannot blame them, therefore, for 
refusing to attempt the chastisement of Nasr-Ullah Khan. They 
could not do it if they would. They have voluntarily abdicated 
the power to avenge themselves; and there is consequently not a 
petty chief in Turkest&in, however paltry or pettifogging, who 
may not, if he pleases, laugh at their beards. Such is the pass to 
which this country has been brought, by acquirmg what the 
Tory journals used to denominate a strong government, under 
which we have undergone more humiliations, and submitted to 
more disgrace than any great country ever suffered before. 
Nevertheless we have yet to mention the most extraordinary 
illustration of our weakness that events have hitherto supplied. 
Dr. Wolff, now a prisoner at Bokhara, if he be not poisoned, 
or otherwise made away with, is a British subject and a minister 
of the church of England. The Khan knows this. Nay, com- 
mon report has rendered the fact familiar to the whole popula- 
tion of Asia as well asto the civilised world. To say the least of 
it, therefore, it is a deep mortification to Great Britain to admit, 
as admit she must, her utter inability to afford him protection, 
or even to mitigate directly the bitterness of the insults that may 
be heaped upon him. She feels, however, that she can do 
nothing. To what power then, in this dilemma, does she have 
recourse? Why to the object of her greatest jealousy, to Rus- 
sia, to the Czar Nicholas himself! By this time, in all probability, 
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Captain Grover has arrived at St. Petersburg, furnished with letters 
from Lord Aberdeen to the British ambassador there, as well as 
to Count Woronzof, requesting their good offices in his behalf 
with the emperor. And what is the favour that he has gone to 
solicit? Is it for a free passage through his imperial majesty’s 
dominions to go in search of Dr. Wolff and add a fresh flower 
to the bloody wreath which already encircles the brows of Nasr- 
Ullah Khan? Nothing of all this. The object of Captain 
Grover’s mission to St. Petersburg is humbly to entreat the Em- 
peror Nicholas that he will, out of mere grace and favour, under- 
take the deliverance of a British subject from captivity! We 
cannot otherwise than wish him success. Dr. Wolff has given too 
many proofs of his noble and generous self-devotion in the cause 
of one whom he regarded as his dear friend: for Captain Conolly, 
be it remembered, met Dr. Wolff in extreme poverty and dis- 
tress when he had escaped penniless from captivity, and enacted 
the good Samaritan towards him, taking him in and clothing 
him and feeding him, and in all respects behaving towards him 
like a Christian and a brother. And Dr. Wolff has since shown 
that he deserved this treatment. The flame of gratitude kindled 
in his heart, burned on for years until the time came when the 
man who had behaved kindly towards him was himself in afflic- 
tion. Then the missionary came forward and remembering who 
it was that said, ‘ Do unto others as ye would that they should 
do unto you,’ quitted his home, his wife, and his only child, 
and cast fearlessly his bread upon the waters, confident that 
he should find it after many days. And to rescue such a man 
from thraldom, Great Britain is compelled to have recourse 
to the Emperor of Russia! Compelled, did we say? The 
necessity is of her own creating: she suffered the men who 
zealously guarded her power to be driven from office, and replaced 
by individuals ignorant of her best interests, and incapable, if it 
were otherwise, of properly promoting them. We are weak, 
because we are factious, because statesmen are sent into retire- 
ment to make way for quacks. When Lord Palmerston was in 
Downing Street, British subjects were never constrained to crave 
the protection of Russia. But such is our condition at present, 
that we shall feel but too happy if his imperial majesty will deign 
to send an envoy to Bokhara for the purpose of demonstrating to 
the world how completely his policy has triumphed over Tory 
ridden England, 
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SHORT REVIEWS 
OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Travels in Southern Abyssinia, through the country of Adal to the 
kingdom of Shoa. By Cuartes Jonnston, M.R.C.S. 2 Vols. 
Madden and Co. 1844. 


Ir is by all means desirable that every traveller whose lot it has been to 
visit regions remote and little known, should, to the best of his abilities, 
impart to his countrymen the knowledge he may have so acquired ; but 
it is not in every instance desirable that he should fill two octavo vo- 
lumes with the tale of his doings and his reflections. Had Mr. John- 
ston properly applied this axiom to his own case, it would have been 
better for himself and for the public. The British mission had already 
arrived in the capital of Shoa, when he set out to join it as a volunteer, 
traversing the same route which has been so fully described by Sir 
Cornwallis Harris, Messrs. Krapf and Isenberg, &c.; and Angolahlah was 
the most eastern point he reached. Thus his opportunities for geogra- 
phical discovery were extremely limited; nor do the qualifications, na- 
tural or acquired, which he took with him into the field of African 
inquiry, appear to have been in any respect of a high order. He may 
possibly possess fair talents, sound judgment, good temper, and discre- 
tion; but his book, we are sorry to say, gives little evidence of these 
endowments. Of general information, and of science not strictly con- 
nected with his profession, he has but a scanty stock ; his knowledge of 
Amharic, and even of Arabic, is confined to a very few words; and, in- 
deed, seeing how grossly imperfect is his acquaintance with his mother 
tongue, it may very reasonably be inferred that he is, to all practical in- 
tents and purposes, ignorant of every other language, living or dead. 
Yet notwithstanding all these deficiencies on Mr. Johnston’s part, 
nothing but his unfortunate vanity and his wish to gratify a private 
pique, has prevented him from producing an agreeable and instructive 
book, and one that would have commanded extensive and lasting popu- 
larity. There are in his two octavos materials, which if sifted out from 
the surrounding rubbish, and put into decent English, would be sufficient 
to furnish forth a very acceptable duodecimo. He visited a region which, 
as regards its physical features, is among the most singular on the face 
of the globe, and he was thrown for many mouths into close and hourly 
contact with tribes, respecting whom curiosity, recently awakened from a 
long repose, is fresh, strong, and eager. His personal narrative, there- 
fore, or that of any European of ordinary intelligence who had enjoyed 
similar opportunities, could not but contain much to interest and instruct 
the reader ; and we freely acknowledge that we have found so much to 
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commend (style and grammar excepted) in these ill-starred volumes, as 
to make it matter of deep regret to us, that their author did not commit 
the publication of his manuscript to some editor more judicious and more 
competent than himself. He is not without a certain quickness of obser- 
vation, and he has some share of the elements that constitute a good story- 
teller: accordingly, so long as he confines himself to the narration of 
what he has seen, we go along with him tolerably well. But—‘ optat 
ephippia bos piger;’ he is not content to earn praise in this humble way; 
he must be the Humboldt of Abyssinian travel ; he must descant and 
dissert, and dive into archeology, and soar into theology, and talk moon- 
shine about philology and ethnology, and cleave mountains five or six 
thousand feet high in twain with a touch of his goose-quill, and twist the 
course of rivers half round the compass, making those that flow into the 
Indian ocean send their waters to the Mediterranean, and vice versa. 
It would be a weary and unprofitable task to expose his vagaries in 
geography. Take the following as a specimen of the erudition he is so 
fond of affecting. 


“The Abyssinian word for thread, ‘ fatalah, has something in its sound that 
recalls the idea of the three spinners typical of man’s destiny. If, as is pro- 
bable, the mythological representation of the Greeks be of Egyptian origin> 
then the word ‘ fatalah’ may have some connexion with our word fate.” 


From this we learn, to our great surprise, that our English word 
‘fate’ is derived from the Greek, and not, as we have hitherto supposed, 
from the Latin. Yet, among all the Greek synonymes for the word, 
such as aisa, moira, kér, &c. (we will not be so unkind to Mr. Johnston 
as to use the crabbed old heathen letters), we know not one that has the 
least resemblance in sound to fatum, or fate. 

But probably what our author most values himself upon is, that he is 
a man with a grievance. He would have us to understand that our 
ambassador at the Shoan court used him vilely. This is very sad if 
true; and the British public, always prompt to sympathise with the in- 
jured, is unfairly treated when so grave a charge is preferred before its 
bar, without a tittle of evidence, without the least clue to guide its judg- 
ment as to the merits of the case. The rabid, yet timorous animosity 
that pervades the pages of this writer, argues a foregone conclusion: 
somebody has surely been guilty of gross misconduct ;—but who? Here 
the accuser leaves us wholly in the dark. He is liberal of invective and 
insinuation; but when we expect him to produce his facts, he ‘ wraps his 
dark saying in a parable.’ “Some respect, however,” (these are his 
words), “I do owe to myself, and feeling annoyed at being the subject 
of unworthy imputations, I have abstained from making any explana- 
tion whatever.” He has singular notions of self-respect. 

The cause of this mysterious quarrel, he tells us, occurred the very 
day he joined the British mission at Angolahlah. We have a melan- 
choly satisfaction in learning from him that he spent ‘a very pleasant 
evening’ under the ambassador’s tent, and made himself exceedingly 
comfortable with ‘ the luxuries and conveniences so abundantly supplied 
to the embassy by the indulgent care of a liberal government.’ But 
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alas for the perils that lurk for the too ingenuous in these moments of 
social effusion! Hear the sequel. 


“Unfortunately, amidst all his kindness, Captain Harris considered it to be 
his duty to take notes of my conversation without my being aware in the least 
degree of such a step, or being conscious of the least necessity for his doing 
so. On my becoming aware of this circumstance a few weeks after, by the 
distortion of a most innocent remark of mine, which was imputed to me in a 
sense that I never dreamt of employing it, I retorted in a manner that led to 
further proceedings ; and from that time all intercourse between the members 
of the embassy and myself ceased for some months.” 


It is a pity that his transcendental theory of self-respect forbids him 
to explain the nature of his ‘ most innocent remark,’—some playful pro- 
sape belike, some humorous project for astonishing the natives. Did 

e offer to set the Hawash on fire, or to turn the course of the Blue 
Nile, and cut off Mohammed Ali’s water, or to kidnap Sahela Selassie, 
or to pick a quarrel with any body or every body at Tadjura or else- 
where, and so to effect the purposes of the embassy by the quick dip- 
lomacy of muskets, swords, and pistols? Who knows? We are left 
without chart or compass upon a boundless sea of conjecture. 

Nevertheless we are led by the internal evidence of Mr. Johnston’s 
book to surmise that his presence in Shoa was far from desirable, at a 
time when a British embassy was patiently and earnestly labouring to 
establish there important relations, which it needed the nicest discretion 
to bring to maturity. A man who even in a wanton joke could for a 
moment wilfully sink the British character in the eyes of bloodthirsty 
and treacherous barbarians, to their own detested level, must have been 
a most dangerous person to place in irresponsible connexion with our 
embassy at the court of Sahela Selassie. Whether or not Mr. Johnston 
could do this let his own words testify. First hear what he says of the 
Dankalli : 

“Tam bound to add my testimony to that of every other traveller to the 
proneness of the Dankalli to shed human blood, and the little value they seem 
to attach to human life. By a distortion of moral and natural ideas of right 
and wrong, unparalleled in the history of any other people, murder is consi- 
dered by them to be highly honourable. Every fresh assassination is rewarded 
by an additional personal ornament, and the destruction of a sleeping guest 
or of a fighting foe, contribute alike to the credit and reputation of the brave.” 


No right-minded man could mistake for a moment the line of conduct 
it became him to pursue, with jealous, undeviating precision, in the midst 
of beings whose moral sense was thus awfully corrupted. Shame on the 
Englishman who could tamper in such circumstances with his sacred 
duty, dally with foul, treacherous, cowardly bloodshed, and for the sake 
of a stupid jest confirm the darkened or of the savage in the error of 
its ways! Who can read the following unblushing confession without 
scorn and indignation? 


“On leaving the line of march with Ohmed Medina to examine the stream 
more closely, we found in its dry bed, very soundly sleeping, a man wrapt up 
in his tobe, his shield being secured by it over his stomach and bowels. In- 
stinct, or something like it, had taught me the very same method of partially 
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securing myself from assassination whenever I expected foul play, or have 
had reason to suspect those, whom I well knew would have been glad of an 
opportunity to take away my life, without danger to themselves from my fire- 
arms. Putting my hand to the heavy Adal knife I wore in my girdle, I turned 
to Ohmed Medina, to ask him if I should bury it in the heart of the uncon- 
scious sleeper. He, taking my proposal to be serious, instantly interposed 
with the common Arabic negative, ‘La! la? but which, in the usual amusing 
manner of an Adal interpretation, he prolonged to five or six repetitions. 
This awoke the man, who certainly looked as if he thought he were about to 
be put to death, and scowled most desperately, as, in a moment, he put him- 
self behind his shield, and raised his spear for the attack, Ohmed Medina 
calmed his apprehensions by a word or two, but he also took care to drop be- 
hind his shield as he spoke from the overhanging bank. The man, however, 
recovered his confidence, let fall his weapon to the ground, and stood upright, 
and in a very short time we were all three walking back to the Hy Soumaulee, 
some of whom came to meet us to inquire from whence our new friend had 
sprung. It seemed he belonged to the Wahama tribe, but from some cause 
or other was obliged to be very select in his lodgings, probably from having 
had a recent quarrel, which would have ensured his death, had he been dis- 
covered by his enemy asleep.”—Vol. i., p. 385. 


Mr. Johnston tries hard to make his readers believe that the embassy 
to Shoa was an utter failure, and that Major (now Sir W. Cornwallis) 
Harris, was dismissed in dudgeon by the monarch of Shoa. Both these 
statements are untrue. That Sahela Selassie to the last regarded the 
embassy with no unfriendly feelings, is proved by the fact that he made 
two of his own chiefs accompany it to Bombay, for the purpose of cul- 
tivating friendly relations with the British government. The treaty of 
commerce, which Major Harris was commissioned to negotiate, was ob- 
tained for us by his firm, temperate, and judicious exertions, in the teeth 
of manifold natural difficulties, which the presence of Mr. Johnston him- 
self in Shoa did certainly not tend to diminish. This gentleman can- 
not rail the king’s seal from off the bond: it was obtained in spite of his 
own mischievous medling ; and it exists in full validity, though jealousy 
and sloth may combine to make the drones of Downing-street neglectful 
of the advantages it offers to British commerce. Meanwhile, we rejoice 
to say that, despite the Johnstons, Aberdeens, et hoc genus omne, the 
fruits of Sir Cornwallis Harris’s masterly researches are not likely to be 
altogether lost for his country. Private enterprise is now vigorously 
and hopefully directed into the channels opened for it by his genius. The 
Foreign Office may sleep on; it will be wakened up by and by. 


Mémoire Autographe de M. de Barentin, Chancelier et Garde des 
Sceaux, sur les derniers conseils du roi Louis XVI, etc. ete. (An 
Autograph Memoir of M. de Barentin, Chancellor and Keeper of the 
Seals at the last Councils of Louis XVI., &c.) Par M. Maurice 
Cuampion. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 324. Paris. 1844. 


Tuts volume, which has been published at Paris within the last few 
days, is curious in two points of view. But unfortunately neither of 
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these is the point of view in which its editor, M. Maurice Champion, 
deems it to be interesting. 

M. Champion tells us in his preface, that being frequently led by the 
course of his studies to visit the collection of manuscripts in the king’s 
library at Paris, he chanced there to find a small folio volume, entitled 
“A Refutation of the Errors and Inexactitudes, or Falsehoods, dissemi- 
nated in a work published by M. Necker in 1796, entitled ‘On the 
French Revolution ;) by M. de Barentin, chancellor.” The perusal of 
this manuscript, he says, proved to him that it was highly interesting 
with regard to the last measures of Louis XVI., and that the narrative 
of an eye-witness, who was keeper of the seals, and a minister of the 
crown, would throw much light ‘ on the events of that fatal year, which 
saw the commencement of the French Revolution ; facts unworthily mis- 
represented by M. Necker and by the majority of historians after him.’ 

We cannot agree with M. Champion in thinking that Chancellor de 
Barentin’s pamphlet against his political adversary Necker—for such the 
work in fact is; and the editor is not justified in entitling it, evidently 
for mere catch-penny purposes, a ‘ Memoire’ of M. Barentin,—a desig- 
nation to which it does not make the slightest pretence,—we cannot 
think that the publication of this pamphlet, which apparently was not 
thought worth publication, when written, by those most interested in the 
cause it was intended to defend, is calculated to throw much new light 
on the conduct of men or the march of events, during a period more ac- 
curately known and thoroughly understood than most others in modern 
history. 

its not, therefore, in this point of view that we think M. Champion’s 
book curious. No! To us it is curious in the first place as affordin 
a naive self-exhibition of M. de Barentin. Such were the men, cal 
the calibre of mind, that strove to withstand, and ought to have in some 
degree guided that stupendous convulsion, that fearful breaking up of 
the mighty deeps of the social ocean,—the French Revolution! Infants 
in swaddling clothes attempting to bridle wild horses! It is curious to 
observe the utter and entire ignorance of the nature and amount of the 
impetus they were attempting to control and repress, which prevailed 
among the advisers of the ill-starred Louis. Very curious it is to find 
M. de Barentin, after the catastrophe has happened, when the mighty 
volcano has burst forth, and changed the entire face of the social world 
by its lava-flood, while Europe is yet trembling with the shock, still 
firmly persuaded that, had this or that bit of red-tapery been adopted 
instead of the other, the whole thing might have been avoided. The 
completeness of this monstrous hallucination is curious; and—as there is 
nothing new under the sun, and the thing which has been shall be—it 
may also be not uninstructive. 

And this is the first point of view in which we regard M. Champion’s 
book as not altogether without interest. The second is the proof it 
affords of the existence of such a person as M. Champion himself in this 
present year of grace 1844, far on towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 2 

R 
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This gentleman tells us in his preface, that the name of De Barentin 
‘inspired him with a noble and pious curiosity,’ when he saw it at the 
beginning of the MS. which he has edited. As for M. de Barentin’s 
adversary Necker, he says: ‘I have never had any great enthusiasm for 
revolutionary men or revolutionary deeds ; and that is saying enough to 
show that M. Necker has always appeared to me one of those official 
mediocrities dashed with a tendency to theorising—(‘ une de ces médio- 
crités de bureau avec un mélange d’ idéologie’)—who are fatal to the 
governments entrusted to their hands.’ M. de Barentin, he conceives, 
to have been a veritable statesman, ‘ with a mind essentially practical,’ 
and he thinks also that had his counsels been followed, ‘ France might 
have been saved!’ M. de Barentin was a lawyer, a learned, very pos- 
sibly a profound lawyer. He belonged to a family of lawyers—one of 
those ‘ ancient races devoted to the study of the laws, and consecrated 
to the management of public affairs, who existed,’ says our author, in 
his biographical notice of M. de Barentin, ‘in the days before the 
French Revolution ;—those days so ill appreciated, when each family 
had its profession, and each social station its hereditary duty, and 
when by a magnificent responsibility (!) the son made it a point of ho- 
nour to follow the traditions and the example of his father.’ 

Perhaps M. Maurice Champion is not aware that the state of things 
he so much regrets, may still be found flourishing, in very considerable 
perfection, among the caste-bound inhabitants of unrevolutionary India. 

Such families devoted from generation to generation ‘to the austere 
duties of study and justice,’ says M. Champion, were those of Aguesseau, 
Lamoignon, Ormesson, Mole, Séguier, and Barentin. Chancellor Ba- 
rentin was connected with most of these great parliamentary families ; 
and was thus an hereditary lawyer from his cradle upwards, after the 
fashion so dear to M. Champion. But are such men likely to be of the 
kind needed in times of revolution—of pulling down and re-con- 
struction? Do we not know that the subject, which has employed a man’s 
life-long labours, which has formed the object of his youthful ambition, 
and the dignity of his riper years, has ever a tendency to become sacred 
in his eyes, and to be invested with an exaggerated and undue impor- 
tance? Thus when questions affecting the entire foundations, on which 
the edifice of society rests, were being mooted, we have worthy Chan- 
cellor Barentin coming forward with precedents, and cases in point, with 
‘le texte de la loi 4 la main,’ as he triumphantly boasts on one occasion, 
and ‘le temoignage des plus célébres jurisconsultes,’ and ‘l’autorité du 
Chancelier d’ Aguesseau!’ 

Poor Chancellor Barentin! The cause to be now decided is one for 
which thy books afford no precedent !—for which the well conned ‘texte 
de la loi’ thou bringest forward so nimbly has, unfortunately, in no wise 
provided ; and ‘the testimony of the most celebrated jurisconsults,’ backed 
by ‘the authority of Chancellor d’Aguesseau’ himself, will hardly avail 
aught upon this occasion for ‘the salvation of France.’ 

But let us see what the notions of this worthy lawyer, who, in the 
opinion of M. Champion, might have saved France from revolution, were 
on the fundamental principles of his country’s constitution, 
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Necker finds fault in his book with the vagueness of the powers en- 
trusted to the parliament, and the liability to collision, which resulted 
from the ill-defined attributes and confused jurisdictions of the various 
authorities. This rouses the ire of the old parliamentary lawyer, and he 
— the proper limits of the power and duty of the parliament as fol- 
ows:— 


‘Our kings,” says he, “have the sole charge of administering the empire, 
and the power of legislation also resides solely in them. A law, however, is 
not complete or obligatory on the people, until they have legal cognizance of 
it, that is to say, until it is enrolled in the registers of the courts which order 
it to be preserved there, at the same time that they command its publication. 
A law, however, emanating from the sovereign and previously discussed in his 
council, may appear to be contrary to the customs, usages, or privileges of a 
province, or to a law already in existence ; or, in short, it may be found open 
to objections not perceived at the time it was drawn up. Thesuperior courts 
are then bound to signify to the king the defects they find in it, when it is 
presented to them for registration. This they generally do by remonstrances. 
If his majesty deems their objections well founded, the law is withdrawn, or 
its defects remedied. If, on the contrary, his majesty is not struck with the 
observations submitted to him, he commands the court to proceed to register 
the law. The registry follows, or reiterated remonstrances are determined 
on. In this last case, if the king does not think proper to pay more attention 
to them than to the first, he again orders the law to be registered. Obe- 
dience then becomes a duty. Only the registry may be entered with the 
words—*‘ By the very express commands of the king.’ I am aware that the 
superior courts think themselves authorised to refuse to register. They are 
wrong. For bysuch a refusal they exceed their powers, and arrogate to them- 
selves an authority which they have not. In fact the king would no longer be 
legislator if his will were liable to be sometimes restrained by the right of not 
obeying it.” 

Such is Chancellor Barentin’s theory of a constitution—(not 
chargeable with vagueness certainly)—by means of which, he being a 
practical man and not given to ‘ideology,’ might, M. Champion thinks, 
had he but been listened to, have ‘saved France!’ 

‘ M. de Barentin belonged to one of the old parliamentary families, 
who devoted themselves,’ says M. Champion, ‘ to the austere study of 
justice.’ Let us see what were the fundamental notions of justice that 
resulted from this hereditary contemplation of its attributes. 

Necker, speaking of the exemption from taxes enjoyed by the noblesse 
and clergy, said that ‘these privileges, unjust in themselves, but still con- 
nected with old ideas, threw the principal burden on that portion of the 
nation which required the most indulgence.’ 

This was attacking the privileged classes in their tenderest point. And 
great is the indignation of the hereditary devotee of austere justice. He 
enters on a laboured defence of this the most odious, perhaps, and most in- 
defensible of all the abuses of ante-revolutionary France, and winds it up 
with the following logical, statesman-like, and profound argument. 
‘ Ought we to grudge them the benefit of a privilege which they employ 
for so useful a purpose as the education of their children ! !’ 

Enough of M. de Barentin! Can one wonder that with such men, 
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striving to perpetuate such ideas, in such times, the storm swept them 
from the face of the country—them and their works ? 

But is it not a curiosity—the existence at the present day in modern 
France, of such men as this M. Champion ?—Men, who veritably, bond 
fide regret—not the axioms of the revolution—but its operation in toto, 
—men who sigh yet for the days of lettres de cachet, bastilles, peasant- 
paid taxes, and irresponsible legislation! And it must be understood that 
this ‘ laudator temporis acti, —this M. Champion, is not one of the few 
remaining silver-headed old men, who may be excused for retaining an 
attachment, however unreasonable, for the regime of their youthful days. 
Not at all; he is one of the new generation. He belongs, as he tells us 
himself, ‘ to an entirely new generation, serious and eager for studious 
pursuits, and, in this respect, better than that which preceded it, which 
was full of prejudices, of antipathies, and false tendencies.’ 

Well may there be a cry of ‘ reaction’ in France, if M. Maurice 
— is a specimen of any large portion of the ‘new generation’ 
there. 

Every strong action in human affairs is invariably followed by re- 
action, more or less strong and general. But nothing is more difficult 
to appreciate than the amount of this reaction. The tendency will 
7 be, in all probability, to over-estimate it. And it is important 
to guard ourselves as far as may be from doing so. That a certain 
portion of ‘the new generation’ in France, as well as in England, seem 
inclined to attract attention, by playing very ‘fantastic tricks before high 
heaven,’ none can deny. But the counterparts across the channel of 
our white waistcoated young legislators have succeeded in producing a 
far more widely spread effect on society there than has yet rewarded the 
efforts of ‘ the new generation’ on our side of the water. The result 
should have been the reverse; for, though we are far from deeming the 
party in question powerful enough on either side of the channel, to force 
the march of society into the paths in which they would fain see it 
move, we yet are inclined to think that young England has more of 
earnest purpose, more of original thought, and more of visible energy, 
than that portion of young France which now fills the churches with 
white-gloved mass-goers, and would fain construct the future destinies 
of their country out of the scattered elements of its past. 

Any attempt to compare the rise and progress of these two analogous 
portions of the new generation in England and France, would lead us far 
beyond the limits of this brief notice. The subject, however, is far from 
being an uninteresting one; and our principal object in drawing the 
attention of our readers to M. Maurice Champion's volume, is to present 
to them that gentleman himself as a specimen of that newly risen party, 
which has caused and is causing, we cannot but think unnecessarily, so 
much alarm to many of the friends to social progress in France. 
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Introduction to a Scientific System of Mythology. By C. O. Mut- 
wer. Author of ‘The History and Antiquities of the Dorie Race, 
&e. Translated from the German by Joun Lzrrcn. Longman and 
Co. London. 1844. 


THE reputation of Miiller is so well established in the learned world 
that it is scarcely necessary to do more than announce the appearance 
of this work. It will be eagerly read by all who have any taste for 
mythological studies, or much genuine admiration for the poetical lite- 
rature of Greece. The theories new and strange, propounded in it, will 
doubtless excite discussion; for they have, at least, the merit of bein: 
the result of much thought, and of ing well laid down and explained. 
Miiller is a subtle logician (he sometimes, indeed, degenerates into the 
sophist), and maintains his opinions by closely connected chains of 
argument. Every page bristles with syllogisms false or true. The 
chapter on the method of determining the age of a mythus is really 
admirable ; so is that on the interpretation of the mythus. But we can- 
not enter into any critical observations. We must content ourselves with 
observing that this brief volume will rather increase than otherwise the al- 
ready well-earned reputation of Miiller, It is translated by Mr. Leitch with 
elegance, spirit, and great correctness. In one or two places the German 
has been allowed to influence the construction of the English, but this 
fault, a general one with translators, is of comparatively rare occurrence. 
Miller, from his partiality for abstract expressions, is somewhat diffi- 
cult to render into English that shall be neither crabbed nor dull. Mr. 
Leitch has overcome the difficulty, and presented us with a volume of 
important discussions in a pleasing and lucid style. We feel assured 
that all scholars will duly appreciate his labours, and encourage him to 
pursue the task of enalitian on which he has already so successfully 
entered. 


Chaucer's Canterbury Erziéhlungen. Ubersetzt, mit Einleitungen 
und Anmerkungen begleitet, von Epuarp Frepier. (Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, translated with Introductions and Notes. By 
E. Frepier.) Erster Band. Dessau. 1844. 8vo. pp. 230. 


We have here the first volume of what may be called the first attempt, 
or what is certainly the first successful attempt, to furnish the German 
reading world with a translation of the inimitable tales of the Father of 
English Poetry. A selection from the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ very im- 
perfectly translated, appeared at Zwickau in 1827—in two small 
volumes ; but strange as it may appear when we consider how frequently 
the ‘ Decameron’ has formed translations into German, it has been re- 
served for Eduard Fiedler to lay before his countrymen a complete trans- 
lation of Chaucer's masterpiece. This is, perhaps, fortunate for the 
translator, for the German public, and for Chaucer himself, since the 
work before is obviously the production of one possessing two of the es- 
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sential elements of success; namely, a thorough knowledge and an in- 
tense admiration of the poem he has undertaken to translate. His 
thorough knowledge of his subject is shown in the able and judicious 
introductions which he has prefixed to the work ; and his success in 
imitating not only Chaucer's language and style, but in embodying so 
much of the original author’s spirit into his version, is so great that 
we should not be surprised to find Chaucer wT dividing with Shaks- 
pere the admiration and attention of our critical brethren in Germany. 
A few lines from the opening of the poem, and the corresponding passage 
from Tyrwhitt’s edition, will show that we have not given the translator 
greater credit than his work deserves. 


- a der April mit seinen Schauern 
mild 
Des Mirzes Durst hat durch und 
durch gestillt, 
Und jede Ader hat getrinkt mit 
Saft, 
Dass Blumen sprossen vor aus dieser 
Kraft; 
Wenn Zephir auch mit seinem sussen 
Hauch 
Belebet hat in jedem Baum und 
Strauch 
Die zarten Knospen; wenn bereits 
durchronnen 
Zum Widder ist der halbe lauf der 
Sonnen; 
Wenn seinen Sang ein jeder Vogel 


macht, 

Der schlaft mit off’nen Aug’ die ganze 
Nacht, 

(Dem solchen Trieb Natur in ihnen 
schaft): 

Dann wendet sich das Volk zur 
Pilgerschaft, 

Und Pilger schiffen hin zu fernem 
Strand, 

Zum Dienst des Heiligen in manchem 
Land; 

Vornehmlich strémen sie aus allen 
Gauen 

Von England her, um Canterbury zu 
schauen, 

Zum heil’gen, sel’gen, Martyrer zu 
fichn, 

Der ihnen pflegt in Krankheit bei- 
zustehn,” 


Facts and Fictions Illustrative of Oriental Character. 


“ Whanne that April with his showers 


sote 

The droughte of March hath perced 
to the rote 

And bathed every veine in swiche 
licour, 

Of whiche vertue engendred is the 


our; 

Whan Zephirus eke with his sote 
brethe 

Enspired hath in every holt and hethe 


The tendre croppes, and the yonge 
sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfe course 
yronne, 

And smale foules maken melodie 

That slepen alle night with open eye, 

So pricketh hem nature in hir cora- 
ges; 

Than longen folks to gon on Pilgri- 
mages, 

And palmers for to seken strange 


strondes, 
To serve halwes couthe in sondry 


londes; 
And specially, from every shire’s ende 
Of Englelond, to Canterbury they 
wende, 
The holy blisful martyr for to seke 


That hem hath holpen, whan that 
they were seke.” 


By Mas. 


Postans. (Authoress of ‘Cutch,’ ‘ Western India.’) 3vols. Allen 
and Co. London: 1844. 


In a series of highly interesting sketches and tales, Mrs. Postans has 
embodied the results of many years’ observations of the East, assigning 
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to ‘Fact’ all those impressions produced by what she really beheld, and 
to ‘ Fiction’ all those fanciful ideas conjured up by the rugged and wild 
scenery through which she continually passed. The stories are full of 
exciting adventure, perilous escapes, death, battle, and slaughter: a 
deep interest is mostly excited, which is always well sustained ; the 
characters are, for the most part, ably drawn, and there are numerous 
scenes highly pathetic. From the perusal of these tales we should judge 
Mrs. Postans to be a very clever writer, but from her sketches we should 
pronounce her to be, what is far higher praise, an original thinker. 
One paper is really deserving of great admiration. It is that entitled 
‘ Native Indian Society,’ which embodies the result of much keen obser- 
vation, and in which the several characters of the Hindu, the Moslem, 
the Parsee, and the Portuguese, are struck off in a most vigorous 
manner, ‘There are many other papers highly deserving of attention, 
among which we may mention ‘Sindh and its Ameers,’ and ‘ Charac- 
teristics of Aden,’ which latter is really a delightful and instructive 
sketch. The book is one which will add greatly to the knowledge we 
already possess concerning the East, and will deservedly extend its 
authoress’s reputation. 


The Caleutta Review. No.1. May, 1844. Calcutta. 


Tue contents of this number are as follows: —1. The English in India. 
2. Lord Teignmouth. 3. Our Earliest Protestant Mission to India. 
4, Ouchterloney’s Chinese War. 5. Rural Life in Bengal. 6. The 
Ameers of Sinde, &e. On many, perhaps most, of the subjects which it 
has discussed, the ‘ Calcutta Review’ puts forward opinions different from 
ours; but that does not prevent our viewing its appearance with satis- 
faction, because on all points the more discussion the better. Besides, 
though the theoretical views of the publication should continue in man 
cases to be wrong, it cannot faib to supply us here in Europe with 
valuable information acquired fresh on the spot. We would beg to sug- 
gest to its conductor, however, that in every English publication ad- 
dressed to the English people, an English spirit should be predo- 
minant, otherwise little good can ever be effected by it. For, if you 
begin by offending people, they will refuse to listen to you, and then 
whatever you may have to communicate will be lost. We would ob- 
serve, moreover, that residence in a country does not always qualify 
men for writing dictatorially respecting it. People may be too near an 
object as well as too far from it. On a future occasion we may con- 
sider some of the doctrines maintained in the ‘ Calcutta Review,’ the 
labours of which it will always afford us pleasure to make known in this 
country, however much we may object to the results towards which 
they seem to tend. 
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Skizzen aus dem Norden. (Sketches of the North.) Von THropor 
Muccr. 2 Bande. Hannover. 1844. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 

Tue title of this bock is a misnomer: it holds out to the reader a pro- 

mise of graphic delineations, and the work is lumpish and dull, full of 

tedious disquisitions, and sadly deficient in that personal interest which 
ought surely to belong to the narrative of travels in such a land and 

among such a people as Norway and her children. But the author is a 

painstaking, though a clumsy writer, and his labours are not without 

their value for those who may have a special vocation to study the actual 
condition of the Norwegians. Herr Miigge takes credit to himself 
for having carefully recorded in his book such particulars as may render 
it a useful manual for future travellers; his merits in this respect are, 
however, almost neutralised by the difficulty of sifting out the one grain 
of fact you may be in search of from the bushels of chaff in which it is 
hidden. A thousand pages written in the lumbering style of German 
journalism, and having neither table of contents, index, nor page or 
chapter headings, would not be eligible furniture for the knapsack of a 


mountain traveller. 


Das Kénigreich Norwegen, statistisch beschrieben, Sc. (Statistical 
Description of the Kingdom of Norway, with a Preface. By Carn 
Ritter.) Von Gustav Perer Brom. Leipzig. 1843. 


A work very different in character from the preceding one, than which 
it is much easier to read, although it makes no pretension to rank in the 
class of light literature. It is sufficient warrant of its intrinsic worth to 
know that it comes to us with the strong recommendation of the prince 
of geographers, Carl Ritter. 


Versuch einer getreuen Schilderung der Republik Mejico besonders 
in Beziehung auf Geographie, Ethnographie, und Statistik. (An 
Attempt at a Faithful Delineation of the Republic of Mexico, espe- 
cially in regard to Geography, Ethnography, and Statistics.) Von 
Epuarp MusLenrrorpT. 2 Bande. Hannover. 1844. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 


CoMPREHENSIVE in plan, and copious in detail; written in a plain, per- 
spicuous style; and free alike from verbosity and from pedantic dry- 
ness,—this work must take a prominent place among those regarded as 
indispensable by the assiduous inquirer into the condition and prospects 
of Mexico. The author, a civil engineer, spent upwards of seven years 
in the country he describes, and appears to have devoted himself with 
unwearied diligence to the task of collecting the most accurate and trust- 
worthy information on all things pertaining to its physical, moral, and 
political circumstances. He has evidently made good use of his time, 
and as a practical man he has a due regard for the time of his readers, 
giving them into two moderate sized volumes an amount of multifarious 
information, rarely equalled in works of twice the bulk. We shall return 
to this book in a future number. 
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Geneva, Sept 9th, 1844. 

A sertes of literary reminiscences and associations, extending through 
several generations, has taught us to regard the city of Rousseau, of De Staél, 
and of Sismondi, as a community peculiarly devoted to the pursuits of lite- 
rature. And though the last of these its greater lights has gone down after a 
long life of useful and honourable literary labour, and has left behind him in 
the city of his predilection no other name ‘aut simile aut secundum’ to his 
own in the world of letters, yet Geneva may still boast her possession of a 
knot of literary men, remarkably numerous in proportion to the mass of 
her population. But the productions of the Genevese press are no longer 
any fair criterion of the amount and importance of the literary labours of her 
citizens. The quantity of publishing business done here has within the last 
few years fallen off to nothing in comparison with what it used to be. This 
decadence has been caused by the policy of France, who thought fit, a short 
time since, to impose a heavy duty on books entering her territory from 
Geneva. Not that France had any wish to deprive her citizens of the works 


er by Genevese talent and labour; but that she wished to secure to 
er own paper manufacturers, printers, and a the advantages arising 


from the publication of them. She was well aware, that so large a portion of 
the circulation on which a Genevese publisher could calculate for any work 
of general interest, was supplied by her own people, that the imposition of 
such duties as should deprive the Genevese bookseller of that market, would 
be fatal to the majority of publishing speculations. The result has per- 
fectly corresponded to fae expectations. ‘The authors of Geneva publish 
their works at Paris ; and their own more liberal country permits the copies, 
whose production has thus served to feed the trade of their rivals, to come 
into their own territory duty free. 

Notwithstanding these all-sufficient reasons for a great falling-off in the 
amount of books published at Geneva, a quarter rarely elapses unmarked by 
the appearance of some work destined to take its place in the ranks of Eu- 
ropean literature. To this class of works unquestionably belongs M. F. J. 
Pictet’s ‘ Elementary Treatise on Palzontology ; or, Natural History of 
Fossil Animals,’ the first volume of which appeared about two months since. 
M. Pictet is Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Academy 
of Geneva, and has already made himself favourably known to the scientific 
world by several smaller works. The treatise in question is to occupy three 
volumes ; and from the manner in which the subject is handled in this first 
portion of the work, it is expected by those most competent to judge in such 
a matter, that M. Pictet’s treatise will be one of the most complete and satis- 
factory works on the very interesting subject he has undertaken to elucidate. 

M. Pictet has frequently been a contributor to the pages of the ‘ Bib- 
liothéque Universelle, a monthly literary and scientific review published at 
Geneva, which may claim to be one of the eldest of the publications of this 
nature extant in Europe, having now attained its fiftieth year. It was 
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originally established under the title of the ‘ Revue Britannique,’ a denomi- 
nation which it retained till the French took Geneva. That title being then 
found not to be popular, was changed to that which the work has ever since 
retained. It still continues frequently to notice English works, and almost 
always ina spirit of fair, liberal, and unprejudiced criticism. Most of the 
leading literary men of Geneva contribute to its pages. But its circulation 
is much less than it was formerly ; probably on account of the duty imposed 
on its entry into France. It is said, however, to find its way into Italy to 
a considerable extent; a fact sufficient to assure us that it is politically 
colourless. 

A literary association, calling itself ‘ The Genevese Historical and Archaio- 
logical Society,’ has recently been established here. It has already published 
three volumes of ‘ Memoires,’ the last within a few weeks only. Its object, 
of course, is to illustrate and investigate, more especially, Genevese history ; 
but it occasionally permits itself to stray over a wider field. And in all cases 
it professes to treat the particular points, which are the objects of its re- 
searches, ‘in a general manner, by comparing the institutions which it 
studies, with those of neighbouring countries, and by connecting as much as 
possible the facts it investigates with analogous facts in the history of border- 
ing states.’ The third volume is decidedly an improvement on its two pre- 
decessors, at least as far as the general interest of its contents is concerned. 
The entire volume—a good sized octavo—is occupied with two memoirs ; 
one, an exceedingly interesting detailed account of the prosecution of Michael 
Servetus, by Calvin, at Geneva, in 1553, by M. Rilliet de Candolle ; and the 
other, a curious account of the hospitals of Geneva, before the Reformation, 
in the days when, here as elsewhere throughout Europe, such establish- 
ments were not places of permanent asylum for the sick ; but, as their name 
imports, houses of universal and indiscriminate ‘ hospitality’ for the way- 
farers of all sorts, and more particularly pilgrims. This curious paper is the 
joint work of MM. Chaponnitre and Sordet. The fourth volume, to be 
shortly issued by this young, and evidently vigorous society, is to contain the 
hitherto unpublished ‘ Chronicle of Jean Ballard,’ the historian of that ob- 
scure portion of Genevese history immediately preceding the Reformation. 

In the graver departments of science and history, Geneva can thus—all 
things considered—render a tolerably fair account of her doings. But what 
can be said for her belles lettres 2 A certain Marquis Gaston de Chaumont 
has just published here an octavo volume of poetry. On its title page is 
written, ‘ Le Jardin des Glaciers—Fleurs de Foi.’ The first ‘ Flower of 
Faith,’ in this icy garden, is entitled ‘ Hommage a Dieu ;’ and the second, 
‘ Hommage a Charles Albert!’ Both are printed twelve lines to the octavo 
page—a moderation, which there can be no doubt will be appreciated by the 
— readers, N.B. Charles Albert is the man, who plays at being king at 

urin. 

It is worth remarking, perhaps, in conclusion that, apparently, piracy can 
thrive, where honest trade cannot. For at Lausanne they are already print- 
ing a wonderfully cheap edition of ‘Le Juif Errant,’ notwithstanding the 
importation of rival piracies from Germany and from Belgium. When is 
this to cease? 


Berwin, Sept. 1844. 
So completely have the minds of all classes here been for the last few 
months engrossed by events of a political nature, that the labourers in the 
fields of literature and science have become conscious of their inability to 
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command even the most moderate share of attention, and have been forced 
into a temporary suspension of their labours. With the exception of anew 
and handsome hibrary edition of the works of Schiller, and a few other re- 
prints of standard works, there is little to attract attention in the Leipsic 
catalogue. But even irrespective of the more than ordinary languor in the 
publishing world here, attributable to obvious causes, it may be with con- 
fidence affirmed, that an important change is at present passing over the face 
of the German literary world. The romantic spirit of adventurous specula- 
tion is fast dying away ; and that play with hypotheses, which stamps every 
German shileaaphieal squtent with the boldness, but immateriality, of one of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, is becoming more and more rare. ‘lhe popular 
mind is growing decidedly averse to abstract disquisition, and beginning to 
assume a much more practical tone than heretofore. Every theory, be its 
subject what it may, is now investigated with a keen eye to its political or 
national-economical results. 

No system of transcendental philosophy can now command attention, 
from which canons may not be deduced, bearing directly on the necessity of 
popular representation or the Law of Divorce. No theory of Ethics can 
hope to find much favour, which does not assign to the political responsibility 
of ministers a prominent place amongst the moral responsibilities of man in 
a social state. Even the German annals are now ransacked for events 
whereon to hinge modern sympathies. The celebration a few days since, of 
the 300th anniversary of the foundation of the Konigsberg University, was 
certainly altogether in this spirit, and far more a political demonstration 
than a display of filial veneration for an antiquated Alma Mater. In this 
instance, indeed, a collision took place between the Prussian Minister of In- 
struction, Dr. Eickhorn, and the Prorector of the University, Dr. Burdach, 
which sufficiently attests the presence of a strong polemical feeling. In the 
course of his address to the senate, the minister, after reprobating the oppo- 
sitional spirit, which has long distinguished the acts of many members of this 
university, recommended them to amend their conduct, and for the future 
appeal for forgiveness of the past to the unbounded clemency of his Ma- 
jesty, who had come in person to do honour to the occasion. He was here 
stopped by the prorector with the words—“ Clemency is only for the criminal 
—l cannot permit such language in these halls.” The damaging effect of 
this interlude to a minister, who has long been highly unpopular, can hardly 
be described ; and the timidity which forces the censorship to suppress a cor- 
rect statement of the facts, only provokes every species of exaggeration in 
the verbal accounts current. 

Whilst on the subject of anniversaries, I may as well allude to a royal 
cabinet order which has just appeared, instituting a quinquennial prize of one 
thousand thalers, to be conferred on the author of the best historical work, in 
the German language, on any subject of German history, and vesting the 
decision in nine members of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. ‘This royal 
foundation is stated to be in commemoration of the thousandth anniversary 
of the treaty of Verdun. There is, however, considerable ambiguity in the 
wording of the cabinet order. Thus it does not appear whether the same 
author is to continue to receive the prize until outstripped by some more for- 
tunate competitor; nor whether recondite research or a popular style is 
to obtain the preference. 

Amongst the many incidents which characterise the prevalent tone of feel- 
ing, a drama entitled ‘ Moritz von Sachsen,’ from the pen of the poet Prutz, 
deserves mention. The author has long’ been one of the most decidedl 
liberal writers, and a prominent contributor to the ‘ Hallische Jahrbiicher,’ 
which were some years since suppressed. It was well known that the poli- 
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tical tendency of the drama was not the least of its perfections, and it there- 
fore occasioned some surprise that it should be announced for representation 
on the stage of the Prussian capital. The piece was actually produced, after 
being subjected to some mutilation, and was too successful to admit of being 
a second time performed, though announced for repetition. In this instance 
success proved fatal. 

A very amusing book has just appeared in Leipsic, and been confiscated by 
the Saxon government, out of courtesy to Prussia, entitled ‘ Humor auf der 
Anklagebank,’ or ‘ Humour in the Dock,’ being the defence of a popular sa- 
tirical writer, Wallesrode, by himself, in which he seeks to vindicate himself 
against the charges of high treason, sedition, and other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, for which he is being at present under prosecution, in conse- 
_—_ of passages contained ina recent work, entitled ‘ Unterthiinige Reden,’ 
‘or which [ can offer no English equivalent. 

The subject of international copyright between England and Prussia is at 
present actively canvassed, and engages a considerable share of the attention 
of the Prussian government and British embassy here. It is, however, very 
difficult to see how any solid advantages are to be obtained without the con- 
currence of all the minor German states ; and even then the subject presents 
difficulties which seem hardly surmountable. 

Permit me now, before concluding, to glance at the leading events of a poli- 
tical nature, to which I have already alluded. Their mere recapitulation will 
tend to justify such meagre gleanings from the world of letters. Com- 
mencing with the visit or visitation of that imperial traveller, who has ob- 
tained throughout Germany the characteristic surname of ‘ The Sudden,’ we 
find the memorable Castel convention for the extradition of Russian prisoners 
renewed. This is a point on which Germany is the more sensitive, as in- 
stead of concessions for so great a boon, four consecutive Ukases have since 
appeared of a more isolating character than ever. Next followed an almost 
unparalleled crisis in the monetary world, produced by the most unintelligible 
government measures connected with railway speculation, which had the 
effect of creating a rise and fall of about twenty per cent. in these securities 
within the space of a few weeks, and thereby entailing immense losses on a 
vast number of private individuals who had been tempted to invest their 
capital in this stock. On the heels of this catastrophe followed the serious 
disturbances in the manufacturing districts, from the contagion of which even 
the capital has not been altogether free, and then the insane attempt on the 
life of the king and queen. And then, to complete the sad catalogue, the 
frightful inundations in Silesia, which have deprived upwards of twelve 
thousand individuals of the ordinary means of sustenance. The sympathy 
with these unhappy sufferers is great, and his majesty has humanely withheld 
his annual donation of 100,000 thalers for the Cologne cathedral for this 
year, and devoted it to the relief of his afflicted subjects in Silesia. 

The grand exhibition of German manufactures originally limited to the 
states belonging to the customs league, but subsequently made to embrace 
Germany in general, has been now open for public inspection for some 
weeks. It is held in a splendid arsenal, and is considered by some as not 
much inferior to its Parisian rival. There can be no question but it will give 
a vast impetus to German manufacturing industry, which now, through the re- 
cent convention with Belgium, has obtained a well situated port, and, under 
the auspices of the newly organised Prussian Board of Trade, cannot fail of 
becoming a still more dangerous rival of England. A slight reduction in the 
Prussian inland postage, to take effect from the Ist of October, is stated to be 
but the prelude of still more extensive reductions. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


DENMARK. 


A Copennacen journal has published the will of the celebrated sculptor 
Thorwaldsen.. The document bears the date of the 5th of December, 1838. 
One of the clauses is as follows :—‘I bequeath to my native city, Copen- 
hagen, all the objects of art belonging to me, those in Copenhagen as well as 
those in Rome, consisting of statues, bas-reliefs, antique vases, prints, &c. It 
is my wish that all should be collected together to form a rauseum, which shall 
bear my name.’ Next follow some behests relative to the heirs of the tes- 
tator. Onthe 25th of January, 1848, the testator modified the first will 
bequeathing to the museum all the property he might die possessed of, 
except about 4000 rix-thalers to be otherwise disposed of. The works of 
art are to be placed in the museum, (as stated in the first will,) and the re- 
maining property is to be sold and the capital invested:—the interest to be 
laid out in commissions to Danish artists, with the view of promoting the 
advancement of the fine arts in Denmark. The works commissioned are to 
belong to the museum, and a catalogue of the collection is to be printed. 
Thorwaldsen directs one of his executors, Professor Bissen, of Copenhagen, 
to complete the works he has left unfinished at his death ; the expense 1s to 
be defrayed out of the funds of the museum. 


FRANCE. 


Letters received in Paris from Constantinople, dated July, contain some 
interesting information relative to M. Botta’s recent discoveries at Khorsa- 
bad, near Nineveh. Eugéne Flandin, an artist, has been sent out by the 
French government for the purpose of making drawings of the excavations 
which are actively going on. Botta has discovered two doors uniformly 
adorned with bas-reliefs: on one side is represented a colossal bull, with a 
human head, and on the other a human figure with an eagle’s head and 
wings. These doors are fifteen feet in height, and they open intoa hall 120 
feet long. The only wall which is yet cleared from rubbish (that on the 
south side), is covered with a series of bas-reliefs, representing battles, ex- 
plained by inscriptions. The hill on which this building stands is surrounded 
by a stone wall, with bastions. Botta is now actively exploring these ruins ; 
he has fifty labourers at work, and it is hoped that in the space of ten 
months to lay open the whole. He has ascertained that there is, on the 
direct road from Nineveh to Khorsabad, a chain of hills covered with frag- 
ments of brick and marble bearing inscriptions. He infers that these hills 
were formerly the bases of palaces, and that Khorsabad was a fortress si- 
tuated at the extremity of the city. The quadrangular space, which is 
surrounded by the wall, and which contains the hill of Jonas, has hitherto 
been supposed to include the whole extent of the city of Nineveh. But M. 
Botta considers it more probable that this space was only the great court of 
the palace, whilst the city extended as far as the hill of Khorsabad, a dis- 
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tance of five caravan stages. This conjecture accords with the possibility of 
the prophet Jonas having wandered for three days about the city, which would 
be incomprehensible if the limited space of the quadrangle on the Tigris be 
supposed to have been the whole extent of the city. 

It is proposed to erect a bronze statue of the celebrated mathematician 
Laplace, at his birth-place, Beaumont en Auge, near Caen. 

Lamartine has concluded a contract with a Parisian publisher, by which he 
has disposed of the copyright of his collected works, for the sum of 450,000 
francs. Among them are eight volumes hitherto unpublished, consisting 
of the ‘ History of the Girondistes’ and the tragedy of ‘Toussaint l’'Ouver- 
ture.’ 

M. Ducrotey de Blainville, Member of the Institute, has succeeded the 
late Geoffrey de Sainte-Hilaire, as Professor of Zoology and Physiology in 
the Academy of Science. 

The Paris papers record the death of the architect Leptre, who accom- 
panied Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, and who, in conjunction with Gon- 
douin, erected the column on the Place VendOme. Paris is indebted to 
Lepére for several other architectural ornaments. The church of St. Vincent 
de Paule was his last work. He died on the 18th of July. 

Intelligence has been received in Paris of the progress of M. de Castelnan’s 
scientific expedition to the interior of South America, undertaken by direc- 
tion of the French government. After a sojourn of some months in Rio de 
Janeiro, where the authorities of the country manifested an earnest desire to 
protect and facilitate the movements of the expedition, M. Castelnan and 
his companions crossed the Sierra de Estrella, and entered the province of 
Minas. In Barbacena they made some important astronomical and geogra- 
phical observations, and after visiting the Topaz mines of Capan, proceeded 
to Uro Prito, the capital of the rich province of that name. Having crossed 
the vast desert of Rio’San-Francisco, they reached Villa Boa, the capital of 
the province of Goyaz, about the central point of Brazil. M.de Castelnan 
describes this part of the country in glowing colours. Gold is abundant in 
the sand of the river ; and is not uafrequently found in a pure state in lumps 
of several pounds weight. The diamonds of Rio Claro are remarkably large, 
and, in Salmasser, pearls are found in shells of the Unio species. At the date 
of the last accounts, the expedition was preparing to sail down the yet un- 
described Rio-Tocantin, and after traversing Arregnay, to return to Goyaz, 
and from thence to proceed to Lima. 

Recent letters from Algiers mention the discovery of some curious antiqui- 
ties in the course of some excavations at Orleansville. The principal objects 
dug up are the following: a marble bust of a proconsul; several Roman 
weights in copper and bronze; a statuette of Priapus; the head of a pin or 
brooch, representing a dolphin’s head, with rubies in the eyes ; an iron pick- 
axe and hammer, and the figure of a cock in bronze, much rusted. There 
are, also, many articles of pottery, viz.: some jars of lachrymatories ; a frag- 
ment of the cover of an amphora, with the inscription ‘ Semper gaude;’ and 
the fragment of a vase, adorned with figures, representing baptism. 

The recent inauguration of the great organ of the church of St. Eustache 
excited an unusual degree of interest in the musical circles of Paris. It was 
not a religious ceremony, but the event was celebrated by a genuine ‘ concert 
spirituel.’ The organ is not a new one; on the contrary, it is supposed to 
be as old as the church itself, the building of which was begun in 1532, and 
finished in 1642, It is a noble instrument, and has recently undergone a 
thorough repair. On the day of inauguration it was played by several distin- 
guished organists, among whom was Adolph Hesse of Breslau, whose per- 
formance excited general admiration. 
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GERMANY. 


Letters have been received at Munich, announcing the death of the cele- 
brated traveller, Dr. Koch. After ten years passed in visiting various parts 
of Egypt, Dr. Koch penetrated into the interior of Africa. He accompanied 
the Duke de Ragusa and Prince Puckler Muskau in their respective jour- 
neys in the East. His death took place at Kartum, on the 6th of June, in 
the thirty-sixth year of his age, just as he was preparing to undertake ajnew 
journey into Sudan. 

The first volume of a work, on which the lyric poet Uhland has been 
long engaged, has just been published at Stuttgard. It is entitled, ‘ Alte 
hoch und niederdeutsche Volkslieder, mit Abhandlungen und Anmerkungen,’ 
(Old popular Songs in the high and low German Languages, with Notes and 
Commentaries). The work will be comprised in five volumes, of which three 
are to contain the songs, and two are to consist of notes and treatises. It is 
expected that the publication, when completed, will form a most valuable 
contribution to the history of German lyric poetry. 

A letter from Munich states that Dr. Schafhautl was, in the beginning of 
September, preparing to join the commission sent by the King of Bavaria to 
Pompeii, under the direction of Professor Gartner. The chief objects, to 
which the attention of this commission is directed, are the study of the Pom- 
peian architecture, and, if possible, the discovery of the method employed by 
the ancients in their stucco work, for which it would appear they used no 
other ingredient than chalk. ‘The imitation of the ancient stucco has 
hitherto baffled the attempts of modern stucco workers. Vitruvius gives a 
very minute description of what he conceived to be the method of preparing 
the ancient stucco, yet all experiments, made in conformity with his direc- 
tions, have failed of producing tie desired effect. Professor Schafhautl has 
already directed a great deal of inquiry to the subject, and it is hoped that he 
and the other persons connected with the commission, will succeed in solving 
a problem alike interesting to science and art. 

Gervinus, of Heidelberg, is engaged in writing a critical work on Shaks- 
peare, and has suspended for the present his ‘ History of the Nineteenth 
Century.’ 

The University of Bonn is now the favourite school for the princes and 
the high nobility of Germany. Accounts from Dresden mention, that the 
son of Prince John of Saxony (the future heir to the throne of that king- 
dom) is about to be sent to Bonn. Professor Dahlmann has signified his 
intention of remaining at that university, a circumstance which occasions no 
little regret in Heidelberg. 

The German papers record the recent death of Professor Beneke, of Gat- 
tingen, in his eighty-third year. He was a distinguished philologist, and his 
lectures on the German and English languages and literature were highly and 
deservedly admired. The fiftieth year of his professorship at Gottingen was 
celebrated in August, 1842. He was librarian to the university. 

On the 25th of August, festivals were held in most of the principal cities 
of Germany, in honour of the hundredth anniversary of the birthday of 
Herder. In Munich, Herder’s native city, the day was celebrated with marked 


honour. 
GREECE. 

We learn that a Greek gentleman, M. Neroutsos, now residing in London, 
is engaged in translating, into Romaic, Mr. St. John’s elaborate work, *‘ The 
History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece.’ No undertaking 
could be more worthy of receiving support in regenerated Hellas, since the 
best way to incite a people to perform great actions is to set before them the 
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example of their ancestors. We may take this opportunity of announcing 
that a society, to be called ‘ The Hellenic Association,’ is about to be formed 
in London under the auspices of several noblemen and gentlemen, English 
and Greek. Its object will be to promote education in Greece. 


ITALY. 


A commission was some time ago established in Rome, for the purpose of 
collecting such old pictures, prints, drawings, and descriptions, as might 
afford assistance in the projected restoration of the cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Herr von Quast, who is at the head of the commission, wished 
to compare a print given by Pistolesi, in the Vaticano descritto, with an oil 
painting, of the interior of the cathedral, which he himself had seen in the 
Vatican a few years ago. However the picture was not to be found, and for 
a considerable time fruitless inquiries respecting it were set on foot by Herr 
von Buch, the Prussian envoy to the Papal See. At length Dr. Dressel 
was so fortunate as to discover it in a private gallery, and it was immediately 
purchased by Herr von Buch. As a work of art the picture is but of 
mediocre value ; but it will be of important assistance to the object the com- 
mission has in view. It represents, with the utmost fidelity of detail, the 
interior of the cathedral as it was before the mutilation of the edifice by the 
French about the end of the last century. They broke up and partially 
carried away the costly columns of porphyry and marble, brought by Charle- 
magne from San Vitale, in Ravenna. The peace of Paris, in 1814, restored 
them, at least in part, to Aix. The painting recently discovered in Rome, 
represents the coloured columns ; but whether it will be possible to restore 
them all is a doubtful question. Pistolesi’s plate is faulty in perspective, as 
well as incorrect and defective in the representation of the architectural 
ornaments. 

The sculptor, Mathii, of Berlin, who is at present in Rome, is engaged on 
a work which attracts the admiration of all lovers of art. It is called ‘ Cupid 
and the Dog ; and all who have seen it concur in eulogising the beauty and 
the graceful grouping of the figures. The winged god is represented sleep- 
ing, his head pillowed on his left arm, which rests on the back of a watch-dog, 
the emblem of fidelity. The group is executed in Carrara marble of the 
purest white. Itis for the Duchess of Leuchtenburg. 

An important artistical work is about to appear at Parma, under the 
auspices of the Duchess Maria Lonisa (formerly Empress of France). The 
duchess has ordered correct copies to be made of the fresco paintings of 
Correggio, which adorn various places in the city of Parma, and also of 
some pictures of Parmigiano, which are nearly destroyed. From these 
drawings engravings are to be executed by Toschi, the celebrated copper-plate 
engraver. The work is to appear in numbers, each number to be accom- 
panied by some pages of explanatory text. It is expected that ten years will 
be required for the completion of the undertaking. 

A somewhat curious work appeared lately at Messina, consisting of a 
‘ History of celebrated Trees,’ by the Abbate Carmelo Allegra. The author 
treats of the ‘Chesnut Tree of Etna’ (Castagno dei cento cavalli) ; of ‘ Hage- 
dorus’ and Klopstock’s Lindens;’ of the ‘ Cedars of Lebanon ;’ of ‘ Rous- 
seau’s Tree, at Montmorency ;’ &c. 

Professor Foggi, of the University of Pisa, is preparing for publication, 
in Italian, an important work upon the poetry of the Bible, upon which he 
has been engaged for several years. It presents a complete developement of 
the metrical system of Hebrew poetry, as well as of the poetical nomencla- 
ture which was employed by the ancient rhetoricians of the people of Israel. 

Frorence.—The body of Joseph Buonaparte was deposited, on the third 
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of August, in the vault of the church of Santa Cruz, the temple of honour 
of the great men of Italy. He is said to have left a fortune of 600,000/. 
to his widow and daughter, who is married to her cousin, the Prince de 
Marignano, son of Lucien. 

A curious instance of Austrian intolerance and Tuscan subservience has 
just occurred here. A noble Florentine, Count Masetti, anxious to save it 
from the ravages of time and the vandalism of speculators, purchased the house, 
on the Lung’ Arno, in which Alfieri lived and died, and placed over the gate, 
on a white marble slab, the following inscription: ‘ Vittorio Alfieri, Principe 
dell’ Italiana Tragedia, per la gloria e regenerazione d’ Italia qui detto e qui 
mori.’ (‘ Here Victor Alfieri, the Prince of Italian Tragedy, for the glory and 
regeneration of Italy, wrote and died.’) There was nothing very alarming in this 
monumental record ; the censorship gave its visa and the prefect of police his 
exequatur. The inscription had been open to public view for several days, 
when, all at once, the Austrian chargé d'affaires at Florence took exception to 
it, in the name of his imperial master. At first, it was very naturally believed 
by the Tuscan government that he could not be serious; but despatches from 
Vienna came which fully proved that the chargé d’affaires perfectly repre- 
sented the imbecility as well as the power of the Austrian emperor. Protest 
was in vain ; lampoon, pasquinade, epigram, all was in vain. The authorities 
were obliged to yield—and the inscription was removed in the name of Austria. 


Povera Italia! 
NORWAY. 


Jacob Aall, the wealthy owner of the iron mines of Naes, and a man dis- 
tinguished for learning and literary talent, died at Christiania, on the 4th of 
August. Many years ago he consigned the active superintendence of his 
lucrative property to his son, and devoted himself to literary pursuits ; he 
studied profoundly the history, language, and antiquities of Norway. A great 
portion of his literary labours were contributions to periodical publications. 
His principal works area German translation of Snorre Sturleson’s ‘ Chronicle 
of the Northern Monarchs,’ (which he published at his own cost,) and his * Re- 
collections for an Appendix to the History of Norway, from 1800 to 1815.’ 
He subscribed the sum of 20,000 thalers towards the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Christiania. 

The union of Scandinavian naturalists, recently assembled at Christiania, 
concluded tieir scientific conferences about the end of July. Copenhagen is 
the place fixed upon for the meeting of next year. 


RUSSIA. 


The public libraries which were first called into existence by permission of 
the emperor, in 1836, and are now established in forty-two towns of the 
empire, must necessarily operate beneficially on the civilisation of the people. 
Most of these contain from 1500 to 2000 volumes, and the collections are 
continually increasing by important contributions from the public. The 
libraries of Odessa and Tamboff contain from 10,000 to 12,000 volumes 
each. Complete editions are now published of those works which may 
be called the classics of Russian literature, viz., the writings of Pushkin, 
Shukovski, and Bestushev; the latter is known in Russian literature only 
by the name of Marlinsky. An Indian tale, in verse, from the pen of 
Shukovski, has recently been published at St. Petersburg. It is entitled 
‘ Nal and Damayante.’ 
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CHINA. 


Through the kindness of the Rev. Mr. Thom, of Liverpool, we have been 
put in possession of a ‘ Chinese and English Vocabulary,’ published last 
year at Canton by our correspondent’s brother. At the risk of compro- 
mising our editorial prerogative of literary omniscience, we must confess 
our incompetence to pronounce judgment upon Mr. Thom’s labours: but as, 
everything which leads to facilitate a kindly, and mutually serviceable inter- 
course between our countrymen and the Chinese is deserving of all encourage- 
ment, we have great pleasure in quoting from the ‘ Journal des Debats,’ 
June 24, 1844, the following notice of the ‘ Vocabulary. It is from the pen 
of M. Stanislas Julien, member of the Institut, and professor of Ancient 
Chinese in the College of France :-— 

“ The Bibliotheque Royale has just had transmitted to it from Canton a 
work, which, if we are not mistaken, bids fair to open up China to us in a 
way far more efficacious than even the force of arms has done ; and this, by 
enabling the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire to acquaint themselves, with- 
out any other assistance than that which itself affurds, with the ideas and 
scientific attainments which prevail in Europe. The work alluded to is a 
Chinese and English Vocabulary, published for the use of the Chinese. It is 
headed by a preface in Chinese, written in a moderate and conciliatory tone, 
which the Emperor must have read with no less interest than satisfaction, 
should it have been brought under his notice. This last-named circumstance 
is by no means improbable, as, according to the ‘ Hongkong Gazette,’ of the 
26th October, 1843, a considerable number of copies had been forwarded 
to the Court of Pekin; and as information has been received, since their 
arrival, of many of the high fuuctionaries of that capital having read and 
having been delighted with the work. Hitherto, the almost exclusive ob- 
ject of Sinologues has been to compile dictionaries for the service of 
Europeans, but the opening of four new ports has given birth to new 
wants, and, among its other consequences, has created a sort of neces- 
sity for the publication of the vocabulary which we have now the pleasure 
of announcing. It was an idea at once happy and bold to aim at fur- 
nishing the Chinese with the opportunity of acquiring, through the medium 
of their own language, an acquaintance with that of E ngland. 3ut an im- 
mense difficulty had to be encountered in attempting to set forth to the eye 
the sounds of a foreign tongue, the pronunciation of which is so arbitrary, by 
employing for that purpose the signs of a language which has no alphabet. 
To triumph over this obstacle, and others which need not be enumerated, 
nothing less was required than the learning and experience of a man who 
has had his abode in China for the last ten years, and to whom the spoken 
language of the Chinese is as familiar as his vernacular tongue. The author 
is Mr. Robert Thom, whose abilities are well known throughout Europe, the 
gentleman who, in connexion with the younger Morrison, acted as interpreter 
to Sir Henry Pottinger during his negotiations with the Chinese Plenipo- 
tentiaries ; and this not only in arranging the terms of the recent peace, but 
likewise in since discussing and settling the articles of that commercial tre: ity 
which now throws China open to European enterprise and activity. To him 
the public was previously indebted for his edition of Aisop’ s Fables in Chinese 
and English, and for an interesting tale translated from the Chinese. ‘ 
We may add that Mr. Thom has published this work at his own expense ; 
and that he lias distributed copies gratuitously to foreigners who reside in 
China, as well as to the native merchants of the new ports, henceforward to 
be brought into constant intercourse with Europeans, and requiring the assist- 
ance which such a work affords.” 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE CONTINENT. 


From Juty To SerpTemBer, 1844, INCLUSIVE. 


FURNISHED BY MESSRS. WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


a 


THEOLOGY, ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, &c. 


Bindemann, C., das Leben des Augustinus, vol. I., bis zu seiner Taufe; oder bis 
zum Schlusse des geschichtlichen Theils der Confessionen. 8vo. Berlin. 6s. 

Bost, A., Histoire Ancienne et Moderne de l’Eglise des fréres de Bohemie et de 
Moravie. 2 vols. 12mo. Paris. 7s. 6d. 

S. Justini, martyris, Opera. Recensuit J.C.T. Otto. Tomus II. Fase.2 Jena. 11s. 

Kreuser, Beitriige z. Christl. Kirchenbau-Kunst, vide “ Fine Arts.” 

Lisco, F. G., Die Wunder Jesu Christi, exegetisch-homiletisch bearbeitet. 8vo. 
Berlin. 6s. 
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